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PREFACE 


Social Studies tn the Secondary School is designed to be helpful to 
the student teacher specializing in this area. In addition, the topics 
have been selected in such manner as to be valuable to the large 
number of social studies teachers now in the field who are eagerly 
striving to maintain a commendable program of in-service growth. 
A third group that can profitably consider the topics herewith pre- 
sented is the supervisory staff. Superintendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, social studies supervisors, in fact all who are charged 
with responsibility for improving instruction in this area, should find 
useful helps and suggestions. 

The present publication is entirely new, not a revision of a previous 
work. This is especially desirable from the viewpoint of the authors 
since they feel that many publications have been lacking in prac- 
ticability. Too much philosophy and history of procedures have 
often been included causing neglect of material that would help a 
teacher in his efforts to do a better job in the classroom. 

Every effort has been exerted to lake into account current trends 
in educational thinking. Changes resulting from the period'following 
the Second World War have been enumerated. Those interested in 
topics dealing with general education, core curriculum, and educa- 
tion for life, adjustment will End help. 

Special attention is called to the fact that the present publication 
stresses the teaching of social studies in grades 13 and 14. Those who 
teach or have ambitions to work in school systems organized on the 
6-6-4 basis, in junior colleges, or in community colleges will find 
this emphasis helpful. Rather than organizing this content as a 
separate chapter the authors have divided it among various other 
sections; this plan was followed on the assumption that most often 
successful teachers of these upper grades gain their initial teaching 
experience in lower secondary grades. 

Supervisors will naturally expect to study all the topics. Groups 
engaged in special study, workshop activities, etc., rvill do well to 
make appropriate selecUon. The content is easily adapted to the work 
vii 
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of a regular quarter or semester depending upon the number of sug- 
gested activities pursued. 

Grateful appreciation is extended to publishers, organizations, and 
individuals who have been so generous in their willingness to grant 
permission to quote certain materials and to oim colleagues who have 
been helpful during the preparation of the manuscript, particularly 
Dr. L. R. Kilzer for his advice and suggestions. Tribute is extended 
to both graduate and undergraduate students who have taken work 
with bodi authors and in so doing offered inspiration and valuable 
suggestions. Each of the authors is deeply grateful to his wife for 
encouragement and help without which the work could not have 
been completed. 

Clarence D. Saxiford 
Eucjne Cottle 

Cabbqnsale, III. 
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chapter 1 


GETTING THE OBJECTIVES 
CLEARLY IN MIND 


Preview. There must be a general philosophy to support the objec- 
tives of any activity. The objectives for education in general deter- 
mine in part the objectives for the social studies. Specific objectives 
for the social studies at the secondary level include the goals toward 
which teachers are moving in this group of studies as a whole and in 
the individual subjects specifically. 

Reasons for Having Objectives. In any phase of human endeavor it 
is necessary to have a purpose. The alienee of this vital point for- 
bodes failure. Teaching in the social studies field is no exception. One 
is quite safe In saying that no teacher in this area can lay claims to suc- 
cessful work over a given period of time unless he has been constantly 
guided by well-conceived objectives. There might, conceivably, be 
occasional days of good work in classes without this careful planning; 
but the absence of articulation with work within the given soci^ 
study, with other subjects in the same field, and with other areas of 
the secondary-school program would be regrettably pronounced. 

Eirternal Factors That Operate to Determine Objectives. In deter- 
mining social studies objectives one has to be cognizant of the ob- 
jectives of the nation in which the teaching is to take place. Assum- 
ing that the present interest centers upon the United States of Amer- 
ica, it seems reasonable that the idea of democratic government, the 
processes necessary to attain it, and the resulting way of life that fol- 
lows are pertinent points. Closely allied to an interest in the objec- 
tives of the nation should be an examination of the general objectives 
for its entire educational program. For instance, over a period of 
many years, all became quite familiar with the cardinal objectives of 
education as stated by the Commission on Reorganization of Second- 
ary Educatfon. Democracy as a way of life was stressed for our total 
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6. To help the individual functfon efficiently in situations demanding 
Judgment based npon social studies infonnation. 

7. To develop an awareness of Individual and sodal rights, duties, and 
obligations. 

8. To develop a proper ccmccption of the broader patriotism as op- 
posed to a narrower view of the same. 

9. To develop cridcal thinking whidi will analyze properly sources 
of information, type of reasoning einplo)'ed, and propaganda devices. 

10. To create a respect for the truth and logical means of arriving at 
sound conclusions. 

IL To emphasize the place of industry and reliability in the conduct of 
individuals. 

12. To stress the idea that the liberty of the individual must end where 
that of ethers begins. 

13. To give an insight into the conditions of all groups of mankind in 
oui own and in foreign countries. 

14. To develop such mental faculties as imagination, reasoning and 
memory as relate to the sodal studies area. 

15. To see at least superfidaSy the place of arts and sdences in man- 
Idnd’s dev'elopment 

16. To afford help in the learning of certain other sdtool subjects in 
which a sodal studies backgrouod is involved. 

17. To develop habits of reading and interests that wiD contribute some- 
thing vital to use of leisure time. 

IS. To contribute to the all-round dev'elopment of a rich personality. 

19. To make commendable growth in the classroom dealing with mat- 
ters of knowledge, desirable traits of draracter, and democratic procedures. 

It is not to be assumed that the pupils will phrase the above state- 
ments as given. However, it would be surprising to find a class that 
did not bimish the ideas. Refinement of statements can be a function 
of a committee selected for that purpose or of a teacher working with 
such a committee. 

It seems quite appropriate at this point to take into consideration 
the relatively recent work of the Educational Poh’cies Commission. 
While the results were intended to apply to the entire educational 
program, it is indisputable that practically every statement has a 
social studies implication. Hence the entire list should be most care- 
fully considered in relation to the function of the complete social 
studies area in the secondary sdiooL The goals are grouped under 
four headings and are as follows: 
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Tiie Objectives or Selt-rzauzation * 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue c\early. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efBciently, 

tVriting. The educated person ^vrites the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and Hearing, The educated person is skilled in listening and ob- 
serving. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to Ids own 
life. 


The OBjTcrrvES or Humah Relatjonship * 

Respect for Humaniii/. The educated person puls human relationships 
first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied so- 
cial life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family 
as a social instituUon. 

Conscroflfton of the Home. The educated person conserves family ideals. 

Homemaking. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Democracy in the Home. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

* “rhe Purposes of Education in American Democracy," in Policies for Educa- 
tton in Amertetin Demotrecij, Vfask&ngltm, D-C.": E'dMsftiCiTial TtlitiM CcimrrAs- 
rion. National Education Association, 1946, p. 162. Quoted by permission of the 
publisher. 

• Ibid., p. 212. 
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The Objectives of Eoovo^ac EmcazsCT • 

WorJi. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workman- 
ship. 

OccupailoTud Informaiion. The educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupa- 
tion. 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and im- 
proves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the so- 
cial value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated ccnsumer plans the economics of 
his own life. 

CormxTTier Judgrnent. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

E^cicncy fn Buying. The educated consumer is an znfonced and skill- 
fol buyer. 

Coruinner Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate meas- 
ures to safeguard his interests. 


The Objectives of Cmc Restonsibilitt ' 

Social Justice. The educated citizeo is sensitive to the disparities of hu- 
man circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated dtizea acts to correct unsatisfactory' condi- 
tions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeJa to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen les p ec ts honest differences of opinion. 

Consercation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nations re- 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated dtizen measures sdentific 
advance by its contribution to flie general welfare. 

World Citizertship. The educated dtizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

• IbhL, p. 229. 

’ JI«i,p.240. 
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Lato Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Polificfll Cillzcnship. The educated dtizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

By the very nature of this list it becomes increasingly apparent 
that it fits in exceedingly well willi what forward-looking teachers in 
the social studies are attempting to do in regular classes. 

For instance, no conscientious social studies teacher would feel 
happy if the pupils did not advance in the area of self-realization. 
The field is so broad that any pupil possessing an inquiring mind can 
find here a sense of satisfaction. Basic skills involving speech, read- 
ing, writing, and numbers are brought into use very frequently; in 
fact the most successful social studies teacher has adeptness in these 
functions, demonstrates the same, and insists upon pupil develop- 
ment in them. Sight and hearing are made use of more as teaching 
skilb are improved. Individual pupil investigations make use of these 
skills. Entire dosses taking field trips bring their experiences to a 
climax through the media of sight and hearing. Health knowledge, 
health habits, public health, and recreation are definitely recognized 
as modem social problems; they are regularly studied in planned 
courses or as a part of contemporary affairs in connection with other 
social studies. Not only are they studied, but they afiord deep and 
sincere areas of interest on the part of the pupils concerned. Intel- 
lectual interests are closely related to the inquiring mind which has 
been mentioned above. Aesthetic Interests come to have meaning to 
pupils as they read about places having unusual appeal in this con- 
nection or about people who have held this human attribute in high 
esteem. Comparing the aesthetic interests of people of our own nation 
with those of specific foreign groups usually proves challenging. 

Under the heading of the objectives of human relationships we 
have the social studies at their best. This section comes very close to 
being a replica of the objectives advanced for the entire field of social 
studies. Not only do social studies teachers teach that individuals 
should get along well in all phases of group life; they also make their 
classrooms laboratories in demonstrating excellent group relation- 
ships. Opinions of others are respected. Al! sre gh-en a fust and pro- 
portionate share of time for presentation of results of directed work 
and participation in discussion. The teacher cultivates a general con- 
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dition of rapport. Appreciation for groups outside the classroom is 
constantly mentioned with positive suggestions for translating prin- 
ciples into action. 

In the development of individuals who possess economic efficiency, 
many social studies departments offer courses specifically designed to 
this end. Economics, Problems in American Democracy, and Oc- 
cupations are examples. In some cases vocational guidance is as- 
sociated with the social studies. Even previous to the statement of 
the list of objectives by tlic Educational Policies Commission con- 
sumer economics was stressed at the expense of philosophical theories 
of economics. 

The question of whether the objecti\’es of civic responsibility 
equal or excel in importance those of human relationships in the so- 
cial studies field is debatable. One of the basic reasons for tax-sup- 
ported education throughout our nation's history has been the desire 
to produce citizens who would have inlelUgence and ideals that 
would make for an effective democracy. Accordingly, social studies 
teachers do find it possible and take occasion in any and all of their 
classes to develop pupils who sense social problems, who seek to gain 
factual information about them, and who, in turn, attempt to ex- 
ercise sober judgment in extending solutions. Naturally, pupils 
trained in this fashion will be interested in soda! justice, sodal activ- 
ity, social understanding, etc. 

Justice would not be done to this phase of the consideration of 
objectives without stressing the teacher’s responsibility to demon- 
strate them as functioning in ones personal life. Just as good prac- 
tices of mental hygiene are "caught" by the pupils bom a teacher who 
is emotionally well-adjusted, so are good procedures of living in situa- 
tions involving a social studies setting. If the teacher is a person who 
has attained in a large measure the objectives listed under these four 
headings it can be assumed with safety that the pupils will move 
noticeably in the same direction. 

In the consideration of objectives for different types of communi- 
ties the teacher must be aware of the constant and the variable fac- 
tors. In respect to the former, there are many well-defined objectives 
that should be attained in any school by reason of the fact that it is 
situated in the United States of America. Regardless of whether the 
teaching is done in one of our fifteen largest cities or in the most 
isolated rural community, such b^ics as good citizenship, tolerance, 
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open-mindedness, cooperation with other nations, patriotism, eco- 
nomic efficiency, civic responsibility, and many others must be 
stressed. Certain other points of emphasis, however, should vary with 
local conditions. 

Let us take the case of the social studies in a high school in a large 
American city. Certain problems become far more real than mere 
words on a printed page. Recreation presents a problem that has to 
be met and solved by hard work and clear thinking. Young people 
are definitely involved. It follows naturally that they like to gather 
information, reach conclusions, and make recommendations. In such 
communities public libraries become a necessity and a possibility. 
Fire and police protection are points of vital concern. Conflicting in- 
terests of labor and capital may be very pronounced. Crime is some- 
times on a rampage. Race relations are frequently strained. Making 
a living in the immediate future often appears to be directly related 
to opportunities for gaining vocational teowledge. It behooves the 
teacher working in the midst of these problems to recognize their 
presence and to isolate for emphasis the objectives that are related 
to them. This may have to be done to .the apparent neglect of others 
that have claims to being worth while. 

At the other extreme, the high school may be located in a sparsely 
settled rural community. Food, clothing, and shelter are often not 
very pressing problems. Economic survival usually seems fairly cer- 
tain. However, it would be quite erroneous to suggest that the rural 
scene has no pressing problems. A survey may show that in the place 
where a specific teacher works the health record of the pupils is not 
up to the nation’s average. Media for gathering news by reading, 
listening, and observations may be entirely inadequate. Marketing of 
surplus products may be fraught wth difficulties because of trans- 
portation problems. Communication and electrification facilities may 
need to be developed. Just as mentioned above in connection with 
an urban environment and its problems, the youth of rural areas be- 
come interested in their own needs and perplexities. Not only does 
the teacher do the correct thing pedagogically in seizing upon inter- 
est; he also renders a valuable service through the proper emphasis 
on objectives peculiar in value to local conditions. 

Objectives Related to American History. In teaching special areas 
of social studies pupils and teacher must determine respective objec- 
tives. American history represents the most widely tau^t field. Of 
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course it must be thought of in its broadest aspects as including rot 
only the usual political, social, and economic but also tho cultural, 
literary, and scientific phases. At any grade level a class can be stimu- 
lated to thinking and planning by being asked, "What would you like 
to leam from the work in this subject this year?" Maybe the teacher 
can preface the discussion advantageously by giving as an example 
the objective, “To leam how our nation's present is related to its past." 
More time than is usually taken should be given to getting pupils to 
think seriously on the purposes of the particular course. The follow- 
ing are among those that are lilcely to be accepted by pupils in Amer- 
ican history, the <iioice depending upon age and grade level! 

L To gain a general chronological idea of the story of our country 
from the earliest times as an aid to understanding the presenL 

2. To leam a great deal about the biographies of a restricted list of the 
men and women who have contributed to ovt naUoD's present greatness- 
(Examples! outstanding presidents, leading inventors, and a few pioneen 
Asocial reforms.) 

8. To lean fully about a restricted list of important events that serve 
as a foundation for current ideas and institutions. (Examples: the strug- 
gle for independence, the War Between the States, and early settlements 
in the West) 

4. To leam the use of aids necessary to effective study. Special refer- 
ence is made to cnc>-cIopedias, atlases, world almanac, globe, simple 
source materials, parallel textbooks, etc. 

5. To gain unbounded enthusiasm for the ideals of democracy as a 
form of government 

6. To become acquainted with the methods by which conuntmity re- 
sources may be used in the study of history. 

7. To leam the story of our nations history so accurately and com- 
pletely that those who take the course will thenceforth never be accused 
of not knowing the facts of our country's past 

8. To appreciate the manner in which our nation has des'eloped 
through the stages of dependency, isolation, imperialism, and cooperation 
in international affairs. 

9. To gain an understanding of and appreciation for the American 
way of life as opposed to ether beliefs and practices. 

10. To gain a generous amount of information that is often overlooked 
about leaders in social, political, and economic affairs. 

11. To stress especially the history of our nation since the middle of 
the nineteenth century. (The typierd pupil has made a much more ex- 
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tensive study of the nation’s early history in the lower grades than he has 
of more recent developments.) 

12. To sense fully the possibilities that our country has, through the 
United Nations, of assuming the leadership in activities leading to world 
peace. 

13. To gain information as to how our nation’s social pattern is chang- 
ing due to advancements in science and inventions. (Particular emphasis 
should be given to the concept of the age of flight. ) 

14. To become more appreciative of the nation's history by giving some 
time to a detailed study of a particular state. (This usually results in a 
working knowledge of the history and goveniment of the state in which 
the school is located.) 

15. To gain a conception of our nation's history in terms of carefully 
selected topics as well as a knowledge of general chronology. (Examples: 
tariff, political parties, education, etc.) 

18. To develop attitudes that are hannonious with notions of preserving 
the best in American institutions. 

Objectives Related to World History and International Relations. 
As Indicated In Chapter 15. World History as a one-year course has 
generally taken the place of the two years of work that was formerly 
offered under such titles as Ancient and Medieval History and Mod- 
em History. With this change in mind it becomes imperative to deter- 
mine the objectives for this relatively new course. The process by 
which pupils and teacher arrive at objectives in World History and 
International Relations courses is the same as that used in any other 
social study. Pupils must be stimulated to think and in turn become 
willing to express their ideas as to what they want to learn. These de- 
sires, supplemented by teacher experience, wOl culminate in reason- 
able objectives. The following are typical of those likely to be sug- 
gested: 

1. To leam the causes and possible solutions of the principal conflicts 
existing throughout the world today, 

2. To give adequate consideration to such phrases as “one world or 
none,” "education for survival,’' etc. 

3. To study various efforts that have been made to live cooperatively, 
with special emphasis on the League of Nations and the UN. 

4. To develop an awareness of the likenesses and differences that exist 
among various groups throughout the worfd. 

5. To gain a suitable background for the study of the history of one’s 
own country. 
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0. To get an accurate picture of man’s progress from a state of savagery 
to that of a complex civilization. 

7. To appreciate the particular epochs of historical development (We 
might cite as example the Dark Ages, the Renaissance, and the Com- 
mercial Revolution.) 

8. To evaluate the methods used by man In the past as he attempted 
to solve national and international problems. 

9. To derive a background for the study of school subjects other than 
social studies, particularly literature, art, and music. 

10. To gain a spcdal mastery of information relative to those move- 
ments, events, and personalities that have most profoundly altered our 
present status. 

11. To cultivate the power of seeing relationships In a large setting 
commonly discussed under the heading of cause and effect. 

12. To develop the concept of a changing world, constantly In need 
of new means of canj-ing on. 

IS. To gain a knowledge of current methods by which various countries 
of the world are governed. 

14. To become acquainted svith the effect of cultural background 
upon political traditions and methods of procedures throtighoul the world. 

15. To observe world regions that are attempting to follow tpeciEc 
philosophies of government and trying to inUuence others to do likewise. 

16. To see the effects of prejudice, ill will, and misunderstanding in 
international problems. 

17. To increase knowledge of and Interest in current events having 
a world setting. 

IS. To shosv the necessity for world cooperation and the Impossibility 
of isolationism. 

19. To make a worthy contribution (o the efforts of all laudable social 
and political organizations that are attempting to foster peace, happiness, 
and prosperity. 

20. To bring into full view the facts about smaller nations and minority 
groups that have previously been too little studied and too mucb disre- 
garded. 

21. To show the relationship of material achievement to cultural en- 
vironmenL 

Objectives Related to Problems in Democracy. Problems in Amer- 
ican Democracy Is taught wlh a great deal of variation from one part 
of the country to another and even from one school to another. Maybe 
the recency of the adoption of this name for the course is a partial 
explanation. Furthermore, textbook writers have not standardized 
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the course to the extent that they haw many of the others In social 
studies. Even so, it seems safe to say that in most instances the prob- 
lems treated can be classified under three headings, namely, social, 
economic, and political. In following this pattern much attention is 
given to content that was formerly Included in sociology, economics, 
and American Government. Some teach this course giving emphasis 
to the American historical backgrounds involved. At the other ex- 
treme there are instances where in the course of the same name a 
group of modem problems is selected for investigation and discus- 
sion with contemporary emphasis only. There is probably no other 
secondary-school social study that brings forth more pupil interest 
in respect to objectives. Fupils at the time this course is taken are 
usually more mature than those In the majority of courses in tliis 
area. Furthermore, young people today are more aware than those 
of previous generations that our nation must demonstrate Its supe- 
riority when compared with other countries having contrasting sys- 
tems of government. Of course the imminence of induction into the 
armed services adds to this spirit of seriousness of youth, 

What do students reply when asked as a group what they would 
like to accomplish In a course designed to study our social, political, 
and economic order? The following are among Uie potential objec- 
tives: 

1. To gain skill in identifying the most important social, economic, 
and political problems that exist today within the framework of American 
democracy. 

2. To study the proposab that have been advanced in an effort to 
solve these problems; to offer suggestions coming from the class related 
to the same issues. 

3. To develop traits of critical thioking, sound judgment, and correct 
evaluations. 

4. To leam well the customary vocabulary used In newspapers and 
magazines dealing with social, economic, and political problems. 

5. To develop habits of reading good newspapers, magazines, and 
publications that deal with topics included in the course; likewise, to 
develop a habit of listening to gOf>d radio programs that are pertinent. 

6. To develop an understanding of case-study work, habits of observ- 
ing the functioning of local community institutions, and an interest in 
the mechanics of government in action. 

7. To develop an appreciation for sodal-civic-political institutions 
that exist in America today. 
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8. To create attitudes of respect for obedience to law and preservation 
of order. 

9. To stress the prindples upon which an enduring and progressively 
developing society exists. 

10. To develop a w illin gness to male full utilization of American in- 
stitutions. 

11. To secure training in the study of the records of leaders in the cur- 
rent American scene with special emphasis on those who hold and seek 
oiEce. 

12. To develop skill in leading and participab’ng in public discussions 
related to American democracy. 

13. To make a special study of propaganda techniques; to develop a 
willingness to be a propagandist for American democracy. 

14. To develop a desire on the part of each pupil to select a useful 
vocation, to prepare adequately for it, to render meritorious service, and 
to become economically self-suffictenL 

Obfccthes Jichted to Community Chics end Occupotiond! 
Choices. The majority of secondary schools have taken the position 
that pupils ^s•^ll gain a clearer picture of the entire social order if they 
see intimately man’s activity in the local setting. Accordingly the 
course in Community Civics is sometimes offered for a semester, to 
be followed with special attention to choices available for life work. 
In other instances a still different proportion of lime allotment is prac- 
ticed. The following objectives are typical of those that teacher and 
class may reach through group discussion: 

L To gain a detailed knowledge of bo%v local institutions o p erate; to 
see how they could be Improved; to leam hmv jumh may contribute to 
local civic affairs. 

2. To leam how to participate in and to gain maximum value from the 
social studies Beld trip. 

3. To arouse a desire for group and individual impiovemenL 

4. To stimulate a willingness od the part of youth to prepare to do that 
which they might do well rather than to do something they wemid prefer to 
do but for which they have less aptitude. 

5. To encourage a wde investigation of the various means by which 
mankind earns a living and to study the preparation required for various 
occupations. 

6. To develop a knowledge of tow personal interviews are arranged, 
executed, and used to advantage. 

7. To gain a comprehensive idea of the meaning of social efGdency. 
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The pattern of organization of the social studies program will nat- 
urally vary from school to school. Some systems will devote a year 
or a semester to areas that others include merely as units in their own 
established courses. Examples of such areas are the Pacific and the 
Orient, Latin-American history, history of specific nations, the age of 
flight, cuirent events, salesmanship, vocations, orientation courses, so- 
cial psychology, personal and social problems, and state history. 

Regardless of the names ^ven to courses, the organization pattern, 
and the methods of teaching, there are several sound principles in- 
volved in arriving at a statement of objectives One relates to the 
need of a sound definition of education. The tliought of develop- 
ment, adaptation, and adjustment should prevail. The older concept 
of merely preserving a heritage of a dim and distant past coupled 
with a mastery of basic facts must be discarded. Likewise, education 
must embrace the concept that youth are living here and now and not 
merely preparing for a role to be played in an abstract future. 

After having satisfactorily defined education, the social studies 
teacher must formulate a phOosophy of education. It should express 
a profound faith in youth, a zeal for democratic processes, and a be- 
lief in the high potentialities of the classroom as a laboratory (n the 
development of social efficiency. The role of the teacher should be 
that of guide, counselor, and friend. In such manner social studies 
can indeed become social 

Finally the phrasing of objectives becomes a group obligation. The 
teacher can legitimately have a preconceived list but mmt not im- 
pose it upon his pupils. If such a list is nonnally arrived at by the 
teacher, the pupils are most likely to advance comparable ideas. Ar- 
riving at them in group discussion is a privilege and a learning act 
which must not be denied. Full meaning can surround an objective 
only when it is fully identified as belonging to the group. A final ad- 
vantage of pupil-arrived-at objectives is that the alert and motivated 
secondary-school pupils will advance laudable goals that an individ- 
ual teacher cannot phrase working alone. 

Objectives, Grades Thirteen and Fourteen. As pointed out above, 
no program attains full stature that is not based on a sound philoso- 
phy followed by a concise statement of objectives. This is true to as 
great a degree in courses irr social studies in grades IS and 14 as else- 
where. One of the first principles upon which the course should be 
built is a belief that a function^ knowledge of various fields should be 
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attained rather than a narrow spetaalization in any one or a fe%v of 
them. Closely related to this idea is another, namely, that the most 
usable content for citizenship in a democracy should be gleaned from 
various social studies areas and carefully placed under well-organized 
and appealing units of study. Sudi a slogan as "social studies be)'ond 
the classroom" should be seized upon, accepted, and practiced. The 
community should serve as a laboratory for observab'on, investiga- 
tion, and even experimentation. Critical thinJeing, detailed analysis, 
and free expression should characterize all such classrooms. 

The objectives posed for social studies in other secondary grades 
should be reexamined frequently as the study proceeds in grades 13 
and 14. This should be done for the purpose of deciding which ones 
have already been most nearly attained and of determining w’hich 
ones merit additional and special emphasis. The process of arriving 
at final statements of objectives should remain the same here, namely, 
that the teacher approach with an initial conception of the course to 
present to the students for consideration. Their personal reactions 
should be urged. The teacher should have no adverse feelings if his 
original planning gets a great deal of revision. In fact, he sho^d feel 
gratified that such indications of interest are maiufestcd. The usual 
procedure should pre>-ail of asking pertinent questions: "What do 
you think is important for invesUgab'on in the present social order?” 
*^Vhat do you really want to accomplish as a result of a year's work 
in social studies?” ‘T\'hich topics logically come early?” Etc. 

The follo%ving points with comments are among those likely to be 
brought out in the tj-pe of discussion outlined abwe: 

L To increase the factual inTormatioa possessed by the student. The 
right to hold and express cpinlocs is a privilege extended only to those 
who possess knowledge. 

2. To bring to an adult level of attaizunent such traits as loyalty, toler- 
ance, cooperation, leadership, eta TTiese manifest themselves in a differ- 
ent form from that which they take at lower grade levels. 

3. To bring about an understanding of the present social order — one 
that shows how it has developed out of the past, its present complexities, 
and whither it is tending, 

4. To show the interrelationship of all the social sciences. Just as gen- 
eral education stresses the elimination of subject names and compartmen- 
talization, so should the work at tfiix level continua 
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5. To point out the role of our own nation in world affairs. It is quite 
essential that citizens learn a broad and international point of view as op- 
posed to a concept of narrow nationalism- 

6. To ever increase and strengthen faith in democracy as a form of 
government and in the institutions which promote it. Along with this goes 
the necessity of discussing the means of preserving democracy. 

7. To develop critical thinking in things social, political, and economic. 
Too many are willing to accept the point of view of a leader, party, or in- 
stitution. 

8. To create the practice of careful analysis of newspapers, periodicals, 
and radio broadcasts. Such points as wbo the Mithor is, for whom he is 
speaking or writing, and what point of view he is trying to create should 
become important consideraticns. 

9. To show the necessity of actively participating in community, state, 
and national affairs rather than passively observing others carry on such 
functions. It is such neglect as failure to vote, hesitant 7 to volunteer for 
unpaid service, and unwillingness to seek and hold office that causes dis- 
integration of democratic processes. 

10. To show that the good in our present social order did not come as 
a national heritage like the soil, forest, and products of the mines. Sacri- 
ficial giving of time, talents, and means must be extolled as virtues. 

The objectives suggested above are strictly in line with Knowl- 
ton’s * statement, "An understanding of the contempoiaty world is 
a major objective, if not the principal objective sought In social 
studies at the Junior college level." 

Summary. An effort has been made in this chapter to indicate the 
value of objectives regardless of the scale on which they are applied. 
The fact that the objectives of society as a whole and of education 
in general infiuence objectives in social studies has been pointed out. 
No statements have been made as to the source of the objectives of 
society. Reference has been made to the role of groups within the 
National Education Association in setting objectives for education. 
A list of objectives for social studies as a whole has been given; this 
was followed with a list of spedfic objectives for each of several 
social studies. 

Recognition was given to the fact that some schools teach social 
studies other than those for which objectives were listed. The rela- 

• D. C Knowlf on, "Map Project for Uw Junior OHege," Junior College Journal, 
XVII (October. 1948), p. 54. 
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attained rather than a narrow spcdalization in any one or a few of 
them. Closely related to this idea is another, namely, that the most 
usable content for citizenship In a democracy should be gleaned from 
various social studies areas and carefully placed under well-organized 
and appealing units of study. Such a slogan as “social studies beyond 
the classroom" should be seized upon, accepted, and practiced. The 
community should serve as a laboratory for observation, investiga- 
tion, and even experimentation. Critical thinking, detailed analysis, 
and free expression should characterize all such classrooms. 

The objectives posed for social studies in other secondary grades 
should be reexamined frequently as the study proceeds in grades 13 
and 14. This should be done for the purpose of deciding which ones 
have already been most nearly attained and of determining which 
ones merit additional and special emphasis. The process of arriving 
at final statements of objectives should remain the same here, namely, 
that the teacher approach with an initial conception of the course to 
present to the students for consideration. Their personal reactions 
should be urged. The teacher should have no adverse feelings if Ids 
original planning gets a great deal of revision. In fact, he should feel 
gratified that such indications of interest are manifested. The usual 
procedure should prevail of asking pertinent questions: “What do 
you think is important for investigation in the present social order?” 
"What do you really \vant to accomplish as a result of a year’s xvork 
in social studies?” "Which topics logically come early?" Etc. 

The following points with comments are among those likely to be 
brought out in the type of discussion outlined above: 

1. To increase the factual infonnation possessed by the student. The 
right to hold and express opinions is a privilege extended only to those 
who possess knowledge. 

2. To bring to an adult level of attainment such traits as loyalty, toler- 
ance, cooperation, leadership, etc. These maiufest themselves In a differ- 
ent form from that which they take at lower grade levels. 

3. To bring about an understanding of the present social order— one 
that shows how it has developed out of the past, its present complexities, 
and whithec U U 

4. To sho%v the interrelationship of all the social sciences. Just as gen- 
eral education stresses the elimination of subject names and compartmen- 
tallzab’on, so should the work at this level continue. 
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5. To point out the role of our own nation in world aSairs. It Is quite 
essential that citizens learn a broad and international point of view as op- 
posed to a concept of narrow nationalism. 

0. To ever increase and strmigthen faith in democracy as a form of 
government and in the institutions which promote it. Along with this goes 
the necessity of discussing the means of preserving democracy. 

7. To develop critical thinldng in things social, political, and economic. 
Too many are willing to accept the point of view of a leader, party, or in- 
stitution. 

8. To create the practice of careful analysis of newspapers, periodicals, 
and radio broadcasts. Such points as who the author is, for whom he is 
speaking or writing, and what point of view he is trying to create should 
become important consideraticns. 

9. To show the necessity of actively participating in community, state, 
and national affairs rather than passively observing others carry on such 
functions. It is such neglect as failure to vote, hesitancy to volunteer for 
unpaid service, and unwillingness to seek and hold office that causes dis- 
integration of democratic processes. 

10. To show that the good in our present social order did not come as 
a national heritage like the soil, forest, and products of the mines. Sacri- 
ficial giving of time, talents, and means must be extolled as virtues. 

The objectives suggested above are strictly in line with Knowl- 
ton's * statement, "An understanding of the contemporary world is 
a major objective, if not the principal objective sought in social 
studies at the junior college level.” 

Summary. An effort has been made in this chapter to indicate the 
value of objectives regardless of the scale on which they are applied. 
The fact that the objectives of society as a whole and of education 
in general influence objectives in social studies has been pointed out. 
No statements have been made as to the source of the objectives of 
society. Reference has been made to the role of groups within the 
National Education Assodation in setting objectives for education. 
A list of objectives for social studies as a whole has been given; this 
was followed with a list of specific objectives for each of several 
social studies. 

Recognition was given to the fact that some schools teach social 
studies other than those for which objectives were listed. The rela- 

'D. C. Knowhon, “Map TiOject for the Jmdot College" Junior CoUege Journal, 
XVII (October. 1946), p. 54. 
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tionship of accomplishment to the manner in which objectives are 
established and pursued %vas stressed for social studies in all second- 
ary-school grade levels. 

Qcrsitoss os the Test 

1. 'Why is it important that Ae soda! studies teacher have a carefully 
defined set of objectives in mind before starting a year of work? 

2. ^Vhat is the relationship of the objectives of the society in which the 
teaching is done to the objectives of the social studies being taught? 

8. In what way can the objectives of education for the nation and for 
particular states influence the objectives of social studies? 

4. How do the social studies rank compared mth other high-scbool sub- 
jects in respect to offering media for attaining the objectives of education 
quoted from "The Purposes of Education in American Democracy"? 

5. After examining a list of objectives for the social studies as a whole, 
do you feel that this one area is attempting to accomplish all the objectives 
of entire educational program? 

6. \Vhat points do you notice in the objectives for world history that 
indicate that it should precede the study of American history in the upper 
high-scbool grades? 

7. IVhat polats do jvu observe fa the objectives for Problems in Democ- 
racy that justify the usual practice of offering this course in the last year 
of high school? 

8. In what year of high school do you think that Community Civics and 
Occupations should be offered? 

9. Klendon several objectives that teachers of social studies in grades 
13 and 14 should strive to attain. 

ScccnsTm Aoxtvittes 

L Choose any one of the subjects for which a list of objectives has been 
given. Revise the list by making it more comprehensive and representa- 
tive of your own thinking as to what should really be included. 

2. Have a personal interview with a teacher whom you regard as very 
successful in the social studies. Ask for a statement of objectives for the 
social studies as a whole and for one social study in particular. 

3. Select one of the social studies for which no list of objectives was 
^ven and develop a list for it. 

4. Do you feel that the objectives for American history should be 
different in the lower grades from those in the upper secondary les'el? 
Make extensive comments to justify your conclusions. 
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5. Do you feel that there are enou^ worthy objectives to justify a 
semester or a full year course in each of the following: the Pacific and the 
Orient, Latin-American history, ttie age of flight, vocations, orientation, 
social psychology, and state histoiy? For those to which the answer is 
“yes,” make a list of objectives. 

6. Interview secondary pupik who are taking one or more social 
studies. Try to determine what the objectives are that they have set up 
for themselves. Compare these with tr^itional teacher objectives. 

7. Write to one or more city school systems or state departments of 
education or both. Ask for statements of objectives for the social studies 
areas in which you are most interested. 

8. Read an article in a current education periodical dealing with ob- 
jectives in this area. Make a summary in which you give special emphasis 
to current trends. 

9. Narrow the list of objectives for social studies in grades IS and 14 
to the three that you consider to be most important. Defend your selection. 
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Chapter 2 


THOSE WO TEACH SOCIAL STUDIES 


Preview. The problem of selecting a profession is one of paiamoimt 
importance to anyone. The prospective social studies teacher is no 
eiccpUon. Criteria that teacher-training institutions apply in select* 
ing and recommending candidates for admission should be known. 
The number of semester hours required in \-ajTOus areas and in spe- 
cific subjects should likewdse be investigated. Early contemplation 
can aptly include thoughts about securing the first position, how to 
attain teaching success, and the steps necessary in order to attain 
professional advancement. 

Do You Want to Be a Social Studies Teacher? Many of the factors 
that determine success or failure in teaching the social studies have 
to do with the indhidual's selecUon of his life work and the criteria 
applied by tbe teacher-training institution for admissioiL In respect 
to the first point the person who thinks that be would like to teach 
social studies to high-school pupib should study carefully the nature 
of the preparation required, the duties iD\'oIved, and tbe rewards 
to be reasonably expected. If after having made such study the in- 
divndual feels that teaching soda] studies is the work preferred to all 
others, then efforts to prepare adequately should folIo^v. Taking well- 
known personal-inventory and vocational-preference tests is a help- 
ful beginning. For instance, the individual’s reactions on such items 
as those offered by John F. Sbowalter * are quite revealing. All items 
are answered by “strongly agree," “agree,” “undecided," "disagree," 
or “strongly disagree." Typi^ of statements are tbe follo^ving: 

Schools prepare young people for life as it really is. 

Tfie schools cannot do much to promote mtemational good wflL 

People having no children dould not be taxed for the support of public 
schools. 

* John F. Sbcn^alter. “A Scale for Measuring Attitudes with Respect to Public 
Educatioa and to Teaching as a I^ofession," unpublished manuscript. 
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Personal discussion of the matter with teachers who have attained 
success in the field always opens some pertinent avenues of thought. 
In short, the choice of a profession encounters the same considera- 
tions here that it does in other fields. 

Does the Teacher-education Institution Want You to Be a Social 
Studies Teacher? Administrators of teacher-training institutions 
would give a great deal to know precisely how to select and admit 
candidates who would beyond doubt make successful teachers. 
Those of us who are primarily interested in social studies have the 
same concern as applied to this area. While the evidence is not con- 
clusive we feel reasonably assured that some criteria have predictive 
value. Success in an academic way in high school is usually con- 
sidered very important. For instance, if one has a rank placing him 
in the upper one-half of his class he should feel more disposed than 
otherwise to take up teaching. This gives some assurance of being 
able to master the subject matter required and of having a reason- 
able amount of information in related fields. It is vitally important 
for the social studies teacher to possess a breadth of information for 
illustrative purposes as well as for teaching fundamental content. 

A partial picture of a person’s fitness for teaching or any other work 
can be gained from the score made on a reputable test of mental abil- 
ity. Accordingly, such a test should be administered with strict ad- 
herence to procedures. There could be established a score below 
which no one contemplating teaching social studies should go. On 
the other hand, a score could not be high enough to ensure teaching 
success per se. A high score would, however, indicate the possibility 
of more easily attaining all requisite traits. 

Most institutions desire that the prospective teacher show a high 
degree of physical fitness. The duties of the teacher may not require 
the muscular development associated with manual labor; neverthe- 
less, they do require sound conditions of health. The qualities that 
make control of others possible — the possession of what speech teach- 
ers call presence — are based largely upon physical well-being. Like- 
wise, many of the other qualities to be mentioned below are closely 
related to the same. Maybe the evidence of physical fitness based upon 
competent medical examination should be part of the criteria. 

The results of a personal intendew with a faculty committee 
should be taken into consideration. Unfortunately, this is not a task 
the committee can conduct with hiU assurance of reaching the ob- 
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jective desired. It is relatively ea^ to administer intelligence and 
achievement tests; the physician can readily determine physical con- 
dition. But the desire ol those conducliDg a personal interview to 
determine social studies teaching aptitude involves something more 
subtle. Those in charge should have at hand numerous specific and 
general questions that will engage the candidate in discussion of a 
type that will reveal teaching interest With proper preparation for 
the interview and reasonable time devoted to it, the opinions of such 
a committee should he given weight by both the institution and the 
candidate. 

The institution should require certain minimum standards of 
speech, and in this the individual should show proficiency at the out- 
set. This does not mean that upon entrance to college the individual 
must be a fluent public speaker. It does mean that there should be no 
organic physical conditions which seriously impede clear speech and 
which cannot be corrected. The reasons for good speech practices on 
the part of the teacher are obvious. There should be a close relation- 
ship throughout the college career between the departments of 
speech and teacher training. 

Reputation for and actual possession of good moral character are 
important for all prospective teachers and for social studies teachers 
in particular. This becomes quite evident when the objectives for 
social studies are examined (see Chapter 1). The individual knows 
his personal character belter than otiiers can possibly evaluate it. 
Even so, testimonials from representative people should he required 
by and submitted to the teacher-training institution before enroll- 
ment 

While it is impossible for the young person contemplating social 
studies teaching for a life profession actually to evaluate His teaching 
skill, he can ask himself certain searching questions. These need not 
be mere chance ones. For instance. Smith's * list of common attributes 
as reported to the American Historical Association s Commission on 
the Social Studies is excellent. If one feels that he can answer favor- 
ably in respect to them, his securi^ in the selection of this particular 
profession is increased. They are as follows: reverence for truth, intel- 

* Edward Payson Smith, "A Study of Pmonal Qualities Essential in the Su- 
perior Teacher of Social Studies," in W, C. Bagley and Thomas Alexander, The 
Teacher of the Social Studies, Part XIV, Report of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, New York: Charles Scribtjer's Sons. 19W, p. 251. 
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nomics, political science, etc. One or more minors might be earned 
in others of the social sciences; on the other hand an entirely differ- 
ent field might be selected. English, foreign language, science, or 
any of the subjects taught in secondary schools could conceivably be 
selected. One might make a generalized statement wth some degree 
of safety and say that twenty-four semester hours of work are re- 
quired on the average for a major and eighteen semester hours for a 
minor. 

Students specializing in social sciences should consider carefully 
the teaching schedule they are most likely to encounter in schools 
where the anticipated teaching will take place. In regions having 
large enrollments in secondary schools it is possible to secure posi- 
tions calling for leaching in no more than one or two specific subjects. 
In smaller secondary schools one is often called upon to teach most 
of the social studies courses; there may even be a demand that one 
teach in an unrelated minor. As Indicated above, the size of the 
school dictates some things along this line. In other instances there 
has been too little attention to sdieduling the specific teacher’s classes 
in relaticm to his preparation. 

In Maul’s * study of teacher supply and demand in the United 
States, eighteen states, Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Harvaii 
are taken into consideration. For the year studied, 1,091 teachers 
were being sought to teach social sciences only. The remaining de- 
mands for social science teachers carried with them requirements 
to teach the follorving subjects, the number of requests being in- 
dicated: agriculture, II; art, 8; commerce, 44; English, 245; foreign 
languages, GO; home economics, 8; industrial arts, 5; journalism, 9; 
library science, 12; mathematics, 77; music, 27; phy’sical educaUon 
(men), 184; physical education (women), 43; general science, 72; 
biology, 37; physics, 6; chemistry, 6; speech, 21; and other, 12. 

1116 states included in the report were Alabama, Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Nerv Hampshire, New Mexia>, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin, as well as Alaska, the District 
of Columbia, and Ilaw’aii. 

These figures lead to a number of inferences. First, the geograph- 

» Ray C. Maul, “Teacher Sun>*y and Demand In the United Slates,” Report 
of the 1050 SatlonaJ Teacher Supplr and Demand Study. Washington, D.C.: 
KatloaaJ Education Association, 19^ 
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Science surveys, 9 
Art or m\isic, 3 

Health and physical education,? 

Free electives, 12 

One can safely assume that certain guiding principles have oper- 
ated in arriving at the curriculum approved by any given institution. 
It is generally felt that all teachers should be able to speak and write 
the English language effectively, that in addition to being prepared 
to teach a particular subject a broad background of general cultural 
information should be possessed, that a knowledge of learning proc- 
esses and techniques be readily available, and that the first teaching 
experiences should be carefully supervised. Furthermore, since in- 
dividuals have their own varying persona] interests it seems advisable 
to offer some opportunities for free election of courses. 

In order to alter the above curriculum to accommodate individuals 
who wish to major in the social sciences as a group rather than in a 
specific one, the hours allotted to the one major and those to the re- 
lated social sciences are sometimes combined end redistributed. The 
largest division usually goes to American history on the assumption 
that more teaching assignments rvill be made in this subject. In this 
case the number of hours might be eight Since European history con- 
stitutes an appropriate background for world history the allocation 
could aptly be six hours. Courses in sociology, economics, and polit- 
ical science are helpful in leaching high-school subjects by the same 
name or comses bearing other names sutb as Problems in Democracy, 
Modem Problems, etc. Consequently the allocations might aptly be 
three hours each. Many states feel that teachers of social studies 
should know stale and local history quite thoroughly. At least three 
hours could well be given over to thk area. In order to produce a 
balanced training, a knowledge of geography would be generally 
helpful. The four remaining hours are often earned in this area. 

In addition to the fact that there are at least the two points of view 
described above in respect to the training of social studies teachers, 
there is a relatively recent pi^licalion that may alter both. Tleference 
is made to a study dealing wifli general education in the social 
studies.’ As recommendations become effective calling for an inte- 

* Albert William Levi, General Education In the Social Stitdies, Washington, 
D.C.: American Counci] on Education, 1948, Fait IV, 
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grated course for all college students in the first two years, they will 
be heeded in the field of teacher training. The topics listed have a 
strong appeal and are as follows: (1) “The Conflicts of Our World.” 
(2) “The Organization of Social Living," (3) “The Historical Devel- 
opment of Modem Society," and (4) 'The Institutions and Problems 
of the Modem World." It is advocated that this material be of an 
integrated nature and that it should not be taught by so-called "ex- 
perts” in any one of the social sciences. 

The guiding principles are the same regardless of the type of major 
pursued. The pattern of lequiremenls in other parts of the curriculum 
remains constant. The subjects required other than those related to 
majors and minors are related closely to institutional history and 
philosophy. If certain subjects were required years ago they usually 
continue to be required. In other words, it is much easier to add a 
requirement than it is to drop one. In committee meetings where 
the matter of required subjects is discussed it is usually revealed that 
all heads of departments feel very sincerely that their osvn subjects 
would contribute a sital and required part of the background needed 
by a social studies teacher. This situation should be resolved by per- 
mitting an Investigating committee to frequently reexamine the ob- 
jectives of secondary education and of the social studies in particu- 
lar. When it is found that the social order is undergoing changes, 
there might aptly follow changes in the list of subjects required for 
graduation. While it is difficult to make general statements about 
subjects other than social sciences required of those majoring in this 
area, there does seem to be a central tendency to have the candidates 
take the education courses and student teaching mentioned above, 
from one to two years of English, a year of science, and regular in- 
stitutional requirements in health and physical education. 

Some critics of the present-day curricula for the preparation of 
social studies teachers have felt that too little planning has character- 
ized the offerings. Baldwin,* after examining the 1940-1941 cata- 
logues of forty state universities and one hundred teachers colleges, 
concluded that “these institutions take for granted that specialized 
preparation of teachers for the social studies is as necessary as is such 
preparation of teachers for any other subject matter area.” 

There is another agency that helps determine the curriculum to be 

•J. W. Baldwin, “Specialized Ftofessioiial Preparalion of Social Studies 
Teachers,” School and Society, LV (Jan. 10, 1042), pp. 53-55. 
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pursued by prospective teachers in their respective fields, namely, 
state legislatures. Their requirements are imposed not only directly 
upon ta.t-supported teacher-training institutions but indirectly upon 
other institutions and include a specific number of hours each for 
education, student teaching, major and minor subjects; in addition 
to these they often deal specifically with courses required in political 
science, state history, and health education. (Sometimes a teacher 
who has met the requirements for certification in one state and has 
taught several years moves to another state, where it is not uncom- 
mon for him to have to meet additional requirements immediately 
or within a specified probationary period.) State law's often require 
the teaching of particular social studies subjects in secondary schools. 
Most common among these are American history and government, 
state history and government, and problems in democracy. This sort 
of legislation somewhat predetermines institutional requirements in 
respect to curricula. 

How to Secure and Hold a Teaching PosiOon. After taking the 
work required for becoming a social studies teacher it becomes im* 
perative to secure a position that harmonizes with such preparation. 
Locating teaching vacancies comes to our attention first. Most 
teacher-training institutions maintain a placement bureau. The can- 
didate should approach that office early in the senior year, secure its 
regular forms, and fill them out fully and accurately. There is far 
more likelihood of putting down loo little information than there is of 
including too much. Those whom he ^vishes to give as references 
should be consulted and their permission secured in advance. The re- 
quired number of recent application photos should be provided. 
There are many instances when one’s record will be inspected in his 
absence. It should represent him well. 

There are many other possible ways of hearing of vacancies. State 
departments of education and state teachers* associations often main- 
tain placement services at little or no cost. Brief attention should be 
given the commercial teachers’ agency. It too collects data, finds 
vacancies, and notifies candidates. Hie difference is that since it 
erists because of potential profits there is a substantial charge for 
services rendered. The authors know of cases where the fee has been 
as low as 3 per cent and others as high as 10 per cent. Naturally one 
should give more attention to the cost-free media. However, if a 
position can be found through an agency that operates in accordance 
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with ethical principles and an equally good placement cannot be 
found elsewhere, it is logical to be willing to pay the fee. 

The prospective teacher should not apply for a position unless 
there is a known vacancy. It is legitimate to write a brief letter of 
simple inquiry to End out whether any openings are in view. Fre- 
quently one’s friends know of potential vacancies or are willing to 
make inquiry. An occasional item in a newspaper gives information 
revealing vacancies. The head of the high school from which one 
graduated is often eager to suggest leads for finding the first teach- 
ing job. The above are among the methods most frequently employed 
in securing positions; certainly they do not represent all possibilities. 

After one has located a vacancy the task of making a good applica- 
tion follows. First, one should go in person if possible. Second, a tele- 
phone conversation is next best; It should be used if the cost does not 
seem prohibitive. Finally, the wTitten application Is most common. 
It can lead to securing the position and should be used in addition 
to the methods mentioned above. A fe^v simple suggestions regard- 
ing the written application follow. Use a good quality of business 
stationery. Type or write neatly, using blue or black ink, Make an 
initial statement telling from where notice of the vacancy came. In- 
clude an early statement telling the manner in which you believe that 
you can be of special service to the particular school. Include on care- 
fully prepared sheets an outline of your training, personal data, refer- 
ences, and transcript of credits. Make the letter friendly and courte- 
ous in tone. Offer to go for a personal Interview at the convenience 
of the employer. The letter should be perfect in respect to grammar, 
spelling, and form. If you are not certain of these items, enlist the 
help of an expert to read the malcriak before they are sent. All ap- 
plications should include a photo. 

During the process of considering the opening determine whether 
you would actually like to work In the particular school. Social studies 
teachers should have strong feelings about the philosophy of educa- 
tion, definition of education, and objectives. In fact the candidate 
for a teaching position has just as much right to ask the employer a 
question on these points as does the latter to ask his customary ques- 
tions. In the last analysis the underlying purposes of the school’s edu- 
cational program should conform well with the democratic practices 
of the nation. The community as a badeground for the school’s en- 
vironment should be examined. Communities are like individuals, 
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some desirable and others undesirable. Of course the perfect com- 
munity has not been found; on the other hand, it should merit the 
description of being social-minded. In addition to teaching respect 
for the beliefs of others, general tolerance, etc., the teacher has the 
right to demand to work in a community where he as a citizen may 
practice those virtues. Important questions concern salary schedule, 
housing facililies, retirement sj’stem, sick-leave policy, and general 
professional spirit existing among staff members. 

After having secured the position, it becomes important to cany 
on in sucb manner as to be able to keep it Job retention needs to be 
amatter of study. It involves adaptation to the school and community, 
the exercise of good judgment in matters of conduct, and the execu- 
tion of a personal program of in-seivice growth. Most of these points 
are social in nature, while others apply more generally to the profes- 
sion as a whole. The follmving list was compiled by one of the au- 
thors • and is pertinent in this connection: 

L Bemember that cooperation is absolutely a prerequisile for success 
in teaching. This applies to one's relationships widi superintendent, prin- 
cipal, subject-matter supervisor, fellow teachers, building custodian, stu- 
dents, and patrons. 

2. Be prompt in attending to all routine matters required by the 
schooL Reports asked for by a certain day or time of day are needed by 
the oiEce at the time called for. 

3. Follow without deviation the ndes set forth by the school in such 
matters as time of reporting for work, helping maintain the general rules 
of student conduct on school premises, and attending local, state, and na- 
tional teachers' meetings. 

4. Plan to handle well all problems of discipline and irregularities that 
arise in connection with your own work. Call upon the principal for help 
only on rare occarions. Administrators need to me their time for the con- 
structive wort of the school as a whole and should not be asked to give 
excessive time to helping with the problems of individual teachers. 

5. Attempt to make your class work so interesting and inspiring that 
almost all shidents will willingly do a quality of work that will entitle 
them to a passing grade in the subjecL An unusually large immber of 
failures is an indication that the teaijung is poor rather than superior. 
An excessive number of failures causes a corr«ponding number of awk- 

* Clarence D. Samford, “Final Conference of Supervising Critic and Student 
Teachers," Educational Admlrdstraiion and Supervidon, XXVIII (November, 
ie42}.pp. 624-629. 
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^va^d situations in which child, parent, teacher, and administrator become 
unpleasantly involved. 

6. Know each student in your class as soon as possible so well that you 
can talk intelligently to his parents about his scholastic background, special 
talents, shortcomings, and apparent achievement 

7. Plan to do something to help with the extracurricular program of the 
school. Likewise, be willing to give as much time to the conununit/s pro- 
gram of projects as is consistent with effective teaching. 

8. Assist the cause of public education by helping to interpret correctly 
for the individuals and groups vrith whom you come in cor\t3Ct the 
philosophy and purposes underlying the school program where you are 
employed. 

9. Maintain steady professional growth by reading recent books and 
magazine articles in field being taught, joining national and state or- 
ganizations related to education as a whole and to your own subject in par- 
ticular, and pursuing additional training that will lead to more advanced 
degrees. 

10. Add to your general culture by adopting a program of comprehen- 
sive reading and extensive travel- 

11. Always have a plan for your professional advancement whereby 
you attempt to reach specific goals as often as each five years extending 
over a period of at least three such intervals. 

In presenting the qualifications that the history teacher in the pub- 
lic schools should possess, Black insists that diere should be high 
ratings under three divisions: teacher qualifications, classroom tech- 
niques, and teacher-administrator problems. 

It behooves one who desires to be a successful teacher of social 
studies to make frequent and critical self-analyses. The securing and 
use of some widely used teacher-rating scales is highly recommended. 
Not only is it good practice for the teacher to make personal use of 
them, but it is also helpful to ask the pupils to express their judgment 
by filling them out near the end of the year. Naturally pupils will be 
more honest in their ratings if they are not asked to affix their names 
to the scales used. If one does not have access to commercially pub- 
lished rating sheets, it is possible to prepare and mimeograph one 
that will suffice for the purpose- Such points as the following can be 
included and placed well toward the left: knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, treatment of pupils, ability to explain and make the work inler- 
Wilfred Black, "The Teacher trf Histoiy In Public Schools,” Social Studies. 
XLl (April. 1950)’ pp. 155-159. 
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esting, grading, voice, dress, sense of humor, special knowledge of 
contemporary affairs, and interest in community welfare and gov- 
ernment. To the right could be placed columns headed Excellent, 
Fair, and Low. Helpful suggestions for improving a particular social 
studies course can come through a discussion of the year’s work in 
which free participation is encouraged. 

There are obviously many things that do not stand forth as absolute 
prerequisites for success in teaching the social studies. Some suc- 
cessful teachers have received their training in almost any type of 
higher institution of learning that could be named. Effective work 
is being done somewhere by social studies teachers of all age groups 
represented in the profession. Possibly no positive correlation could 
be found to exist between pb)^ical attributes and success in teaching 
in these areas. On the other hand, it can be said that those teachen 
who exerted their best efforts during their period of training, who 
are willing to set up for themselves the best of tested guiding prin- 
ciples in teaching, and who have a sincere conviction that the knowl- 
edge pupils gain in the classroom Is going to help in the solution of 
present-day problems are roost likely to succeed. 

How Docs a Social Studies Teacher Cct Along in School and Com- 
munity? After the position has been secured the problem arises of 
the most wholesome procedure to follow to maintain it. If a begin- 
ning teacher fails to make a satisfactory adjustment and finds it ex- 
pedient to drop out of the profession, a considerable loss is involved. 
The teacher has spent much time and money on work that has less 
value in relation to other professions; in addition there is a loss that 
is related to the individual's self-confidence. Furthermore, the in- 
stitution in which the training was done spent a great deal that is 
represented in per capita cost during the period of instruction. For- 
tunately it is possible to predetermine many causes of initial teaching 
failures. Probably in most instances when a teacher has been branded 
as a failure the administrator would say that it was due to inabilit)’ 
to handle the children; in other words, discipline. This factor is very 
intimately related to the possession of the desirable traits discussed 
above. It does not in any maimer consist of a list of “do’s and don'ts.” 
The social studies classrooms that have the best teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships are those in which very little is said about discipline. In 
the end the successful teacher handles well almost every situation 
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program. A successful social studies teacher must read svidely and 
should thoroughly enjoy doing sa The range of material should in- 
clude current books and periodicals designed for tlie professional ad- 
vancement of teachers as a whole, those WTitten for the special bene- 
fit of social studies teachers, and a generous amount of material wTit- 
ten for the lay public. If one is at a loss to know what selection to 
make, a considerable amount of help can be had by starting with The 
Journal of the l^atiorud Education Association, School and Society, 
The School Rccicw, and the official publication of the stale educa- 
tion association. All these can be read profitably, and the book re- 
views that they carry should not be neglected. Judicious selection of 
some of the b^ks for more detailed reading can be made. 

Most teachers start working in the social studies without having 
read many classic works in the area, because of lack of time in col- 
lege days. These should be given attention as rapidly as possible. In 
addition, there are few fields in which new pubhcah’oos appear with 
greater rapidity than in social studies. Many of them are reviewed 
at some length in the monthly issues of Social Education and Social 
Studies. .\s mentioned in the preceding paragraph, personal judg- 
ment can be exercised in determining which publications, and how 
many, to pursue to final and complete reading. Xot only can the two 
periodical mentioned be used for reviews of cunent b^ks; th^ are 
also helpful for those who find pleasure in reading shorter articles 
dealing with objectives in social studies, practical methods and de- 
vices to be used in teaching, current changes in curricula, results of 
controlled experiments, etc. In addition, brief reports of news in soda! 
studies teaching groups and activities, where to secure free and in- 
expensive materials, latest helps available in audio and visual educa- 
tion, and cunent classroom leadiing materials are found in most 
issues. Supplementing the reading of the periodicals mentioned above, 
the social studies teacher should reread certain standard reference 
works dealing with the entire professional approach. For instance the 
various volumes that appeared a few years ago as the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies are very apt references to have 
in the school library or as a part of the teachers personal collection- 
Undoubtedly the same organization, or some other one that com- 
mands national respect, will relativ’ely soon publish results of surve)'S, 
give formal reports, and make pertinent recommendations. These are 
as inevitable as social change. If and when their true worth is demon- 
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beiog taught will be regrettably low. Fortunately, these ate matters 
largely within the control of the teacher. In-service growth demands 
attention to all the points just mentioned. Specifically, it calls for con- 
tinuous reading alraut and attention to changes that are normally 
taking place in the social order. 

In planning the college of university training that a prospective so- 
cial studies teacher of these grades should take, a generous amount 
of professional education should be included. Most of that proposed 
for the preparation of sentor-high-school teachers bebngs here. In 
addition, courses dealing specifically with either tlie junior college 
or these grades should be incorporated. Jarvie “ feels that, in con- 
nection with training teadiers for these grades, “A teacher of social 
studies needs a substantial background of the usual specific fields 
of history, economics, sociology, political science, and social psy- 
chology, but even more he nee^ applied anthropology and human 
ecology to enable him to observe and work with whole commumties." 
Narrow specializadon in any sense is out of order for these teachers. 
It U generally agreed that students should gain a broad general edu- 
cation in social studies in grades 13 and 14. Granting the vah'dity of 
this reasoning it becomes readily apparent that those who teach them 
should be broadly trained. Koos,'* in his study of forty-eight local 
public junior colleges, scattered over a rather extensive range geo- 
graphically, concluded that "junior college teachers should be pre- 
pared to teach at least two related subjects, and probably in some 
areas, even more." Such findings give emphasis to the desirability of 
the prospective teachers taking numerous survey courses and show- 
ing interest in general areas. 

Teachers of grades 13 and 14 should much more closely resemble 
teachers of grades 10 through 12, inclusive, than they should teach- 
ers of more advanced levels. This is true for many reasons. In the 
first place, the trend is to have students in grades 13 and 14 who are 
far more heterogeneous than those found in higher grades. Just as 
the high-schocl program has grown in America, so has the enrollment 
in these grades increased. Second, physical and intellectual develop- 

“ L. L. “Yioptisals Respecting the preparation oi Teachers for New- 

type CoUeges," Amencaa AssociatioD of Colleges for Teacher Education. Tuxnty- 
sixth 'fearbook, 1947, pp. 1S0-2C®. 

** L. V- Koos, “Junior College Teachers: Subjects Taught and Specialized 
Preparatioo,'' Junior CoUege Journal, XVIII (December, 1947), p. 209. 
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ment of students of this age does not reach the maturity that is notice- 
able especially about two years later. Finally, these grades are more 
often organized within the administrative pattern of the lower ^ades 
mentioned than as a part of higher grades. 

Summary. In this chapter an effort has been made to point out that 
the selection of secondary-school social studies teaching should not 
be entered into lightly. Personal preferences in the matter should be 
checked against reputable tests in the area of teaching. In addition, 
teacher-training institutions should apply criteria for admission cov- 
ering the points of intelligence, high-school achievement, physical 
fitness, speech skill, and moral character. After the individual has 
been admitted to a training institution, a curriculum should be pur- 
sued that offers a major and minor field of specialization, a reasonable 
amount of written and spoken English, courses in education and 
student teaching, a science sequence, some training in personal and 
community health, limited participation in physical education, and 
the fine arts. Beginning with tlie first year of teaching experience an 
effort should be made to develop well the personal qualities asso- 
ciated with teaching success. Self-analysis and rating sheets are 
very helpful means to this end. In addition to rendering a desirable 
service in the classroom, it is quite essential to make satisfactory com- 
munity adjustments. Entering the profession is to be regarded as 
only the first step. In-service growth should follow through profes- 
sional and general reading, becoming an active member in appropri- 
ate state and national organizations, participation in movements for 
the improvement of teaching, and educational travel. 


Questions on the Text 

1. Should teacher-training institutions admit for preparation all who 
desire to become social studies teachers? Why? 

2. Name several criteria upon which admission depends in those in- 
stitutions where selective processes operate. 

3. What are some of the areas of knowledge in which prospective so- 
cial studies teachers should study in addition to work in the major subject 
or subjects? 

4. \Vhat proportion of the total hours required for graduation is de- 
voted to the major in the illustration given? to the minor? 

5. If a major is granted in social scieoce, what fields are usually in- 
cluded in the group? Which ones receive major emphasis? 
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6. ^Vbat factors should determine whether or not a teacher-training in- 
stitution should alter its curriculum for social science majors? 

7. In what manner may stale le^latutes influence the currfculum 
pursued by social science majors? 

8. What help can the college or universi^ graduate expect in securing 
the first teaching position in social studies? 

9. Name sev’eral personal qualities that pupils in social studies classes 
like in their teachers. 

10. Does it seem that being successful is a matter that is within or be- 
yond the control of the social studies teacher? Justify your answer. 

11. Mention some of the points that a school admini^ator is greatly con- 
cerned about when measuring teaching success. 

12. On what bases is a community likely to judge a social studies teacher 
as successful or unsuccessful? 

13. Some soda! studies teachers do not show much greater teaching slnll 
after several years of experience than they exhibited the first year. IVhy? 

14. In what manner, If any, should the personal qualifications and train- 
ing of a social studies teacher for grades 13 and 14 differ from those of an 
excellent teacher of the same subject at lower grade levels? 

SCCCESIED AcjTvrnES 

L Examine the catalogues of representative teacher-training institu- 
tions. Tabulate data on the following points; 

a. Requirements for admission 

h. Requirements for a major or minor in a pven social science and in 
social sdenc^ 

C. Requirements in education, psychology, and directed teaching for 
social studies majors 

i. Requirements infields other than social sdences 

2. Set forth in some detad a Ust of points that you thintc should be an- 
swered in the affinnativc by those who propose to become social studies 
teachers. 

3. Make a list of questions that should all be answered “yes*' if the social 
studies teacher is doing successful work. 

4. Prepare an outline of activiUcs which a teacher of social studies might 
pursue over a fi/teen-yor period followmg the earning of the first degree 
and which might lead to recognition for successful teaching and worthy 
professional sovicc to the state and n^on. 

5. Have interviews with five or more recent high-scbool graduates. Ask 
them to make statements about qualities that tbe^ liked and d'sliVcd most 
in their social studies teachers. Summarize the answers obtained- 
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6. Read and make a report on a recent article found in an educational 
periodical dealing with a topic discussed in this chapter. 

7. Outline in detail the college or university training that you would 
recommend for the social studies teacher of grades 13 and 14. Defend the 
allotment of semester hours that you have given to general education, pro* 
fessional courses, and subject matter in the area of specialization. 
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6. Read and make a report on a recent article found in an educational 
periodical dealing with a topic discussed in this chapter. 

7. Outline in detail the college or university training that you would 
recommend for the social studies teacher of grades 13 and 14. Defend the 
allotment of semester hours that you have given to general education, pro- 
fessional courses, and subject matter in the area of specialization. 
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chapter 3 


SOME PROBLE^^S OF THE 
BEGLVNLNG TEACHER 


Preciew^ The beginning social studies teacher will probably encoun- 
ter problems for which he may have had little spedSc preparation 
His judgment and good sense must serve him here. Obviously there 
are some problems which are to be expected, and for these some dis- 
cussion may be helpful The list of problems suggested here is not 
exhaustive, nor may these all be found in the experience of every be- 
ginning teacher. From obscrv*ation it seems that gaining a knosvledge 
of pupils, helping pupils solve problems, supervising study, guiding 
discussion, p lannin g work, selecting materials, and encouraging a 
classroom learning atmosphere are phases of teaching whi<£ may 
present significant problems to the beginning teacher of the social 
studies. 

The Pfohlem of Knowing the PupUs.* The successful teacher most 
be well acquainted w'ith pupils in bis classes. For the social studies 
teacher, learning to know the pupils is a problem of greater signifi- 
cance, pCTbaps, than for the teacher in any other subject area. Pupil 
personality, attitudes, and ideab enter the social studies class in a 
rather unique way in that the objectives of the social studies insolve 
these pupil traits. Learning to know ones pupils caimot be a rapid 
process. A continual observation of pupil attitudes, habits, manners, 
and responses must become the teachers practice, if successful so- 
cial studies teaching is to result 

The environments from which pupils come will be impressive 
determinants in the ^pes of reaction pupils make to the teacher, fel- 

* For an expanded disco^ricig of llus topic see artides in FiftesrOh Yearbooi 
of the Gaiemont College Reading Conference, Claiemoot Cb^Uege Cunicuhzn 
Laba&loiy. Claieroont, CaM., 1930, and roateiiaU Im aa the ^Ud-ce&tuIy White 
House Confsence on Children and Youth. See The Survey, LXXXVH ( Tanuazy. 
1851 ). 
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low pupils, discussions, and school life in general. Homes in which 
suspicion of society, antagonism toward neighbors, and a general 
atmosphere of insecurity are present cannot send children into school- 
rooms free of these qualities. Children of minority racial groups 
present further background di£Ferences, including racial social tradi- 
tions, religious factors, and possibly speech difficulties. The potential 
conHict within the individual as he adapts his family experience to 
his total environment may be so great as to affect his reaction to the 
present classroom. As Davis * points out, economic needs frequently 
cause families to evaluate living in terms of money values. Children 
from such homes have too often experienced the closing of doors 
against them in their sharing in pleasures of the entertainment world 
and enjoying an equality with their more fortunate contemporaries. 
Limited economic resources in a family restrict the activity of the 
family and thus narrow the experience of the child. Consequently, 
at the beginning of a teacher’s directing of a class, much time and 
attention must be given to such activities as shall enable tbe teacher 
to observe pupils in their classroom situation, how they respond to 
other pupils, and bow they react to topics of interest to their daily 
living. This teacher activity must be a continuing process. 

It is only by attempting to understand his pupils ^at the teacher 
can know when specific abilities are being ebaUenged, when certain 
pupils may be overcoming undesirable attitudes or outgrowing timid- 
ity in group discussion. When the teacher is aware of interests which 
certain pupils may have, he is better able to guide those pupils in 
whatever class activity may be at hand. A teacher’ s recognition of 
a pupil interest or hobby may so encourage the pupil that, inspired 
to increased appreciation of his hobby, he will not only develop inter- 
ests to provide for his leisure-time activities, but he may find a life 
career. Participation by the teacher with pupils in the recognition 
and enjoyment of hobbies helps the pupil to see his school life as a 
part of his life not unlike life outside of school. ’The teacher may ar- 
range to have classes observe a bobby day at stated times when each 
pupil brings his hobby to school and is given an opportunity to talk 
about it and share it with his classmates. 

Experience in woricing with maoy pupils ova a peiiod of years 
will provide the teacher with various approaches to this problem of 

* Allison Davis, *'Socio-Ecanamic Influences on Learning,’' The Phi Delta 
Kappan, XXXII (Januaiy, ISSl), pp. 253-256. 
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leanung to know each pupiL For the beginning teacher there are 
some simple techniques which may be used, some of which, no doubt, 
ran be of value even to the experienced teacher. To obtain a con- 
siderable amount of the same type of information about each pupil 
quickly, the teacher may devise a questionnaire, such as the foUow- 
ing, to be BUed out by each pupil 

U^•IVEEsmr Hicm Scnocn. Fqsoxntx. Sheet 

L Name 

2. Age Birth date State 

3. Address — — 

4 . Church znembetship 

5. Parents’ name — 

6. Father’s occupation 

7. How many brothers? Younger Older 

8. How many sisters? Younger Older — — 

9. NVhat hobbies do you have? — ■ 

10. What radio programs do you follow regularly? - 

IL \Vbat newspapers come regularly to your borne? . 

12 . Whatmag ayin ocftnymirf^tlrggnlaTly? ■ _ 


13. ^Vbat musical iostrumeot do you play? 

14. In what sports do you partiapate? 

15. Are you responsible for any particular job in jour home? . 

Explain 

IS. Do you <»'cr earn spending money by wmrk outside home?- 

Kind of work 

17. \Vhat school subject do you find least difficult? 


'The information in such a questionnaire gives some facts about 
each pupil which can serve as a basis upon which the teacher may 
e&labUsb 4 mnse VxtVNVcid'ge kA Vbe The •jcsponsc m 

almost every such questionnaire will cany some item of information 
which wall give much insight into the pupil's personality. 

As the class is meeting in its first days, the teacher might ask for 
an autobiography by ea^ pupiL This device is somewhat similar to 
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the questionnaire but may reveal different items of information about 
each pupil, since it is more subjective. The teacher may suggest some 
few examples of items to include in a biography but not so many 
as to reduce the subjective quality. In writing tlieir autobiographies 
the pupils will reveal indirectly many traits of ability and personality. 
It will be evident whether the pupil can organize materials, whether 
he can express himself clearly and in well-formed sentences. The 
type of content material emphasized in the biography will perhaps 
reveal his particular interest, or attitude toward life, and some back- 
ground experiences. The following autobiographies are typical ex- 
amples of a pupil’s writing about himself at the beginning of the 
eighth grade: 

Kfv Ijfb Stohy 

I was the second child in my famOy, my sister being two years older. I 
was bom in Cheyenne and during the younger years of my life lived on my 
grandparents' farm. When I was about four we left the farm and started 
traveling in the South. My father was a soldier and every time the army 
would give him orders to move to another town my mother would load 
baggage and children into the car and go with him. I never had a really 
permanent home until I moved back to my grandparents’ farm when 1 was 
eight years old. We stayed there until I was in the fourth grade and then 
moved to Laramie. When I was ready for the fifth grade I entered the 
University Elementary School. We lived in several houses in Laramie until 
we finally found our dream house. It is a large one with plenty of room for 
our family of six. A sort of bobby has been developed by our family in the 
raising of registered cocker spaniels. The entire family is heartbroken 
whenever some pups must be sold but our bouse, big as it is, would be over- 
run with dogs otherwise. 

My Avtobiochai’HY 

I was bom March 15, 1936, at Denver, Colorado. When I was five years 
old 1 went to Astoria, Oregon. 1 did a lot of traveling from the age of five 
to ten years. I went to California, Idaho, and Wyoming where most of my 
traveling was located. I have lived in these Wyoming towns: Rock River, 
Green River, and Laramie. I started to school when I was five. I love to 
hunt and fish and I enjoy other sports. I killed my first antelope when 1 was 
seven. I have gone hunting wiih my dad many tunes. That is all I can 
think of for now. 
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hit AuTomocjunrr 

1 was bom sear Loveland, Colorado, on a small farm December 12, 1936. 
1 bVed there until 1 was eight years old and went to Dig Thompson School 
Then we moved to Loveland because we thought Dad was going to the 
war. Here I went to Lincoln Grade School Before the end of my first year 
of school here I was carrying the Rochf hfountoin Notes. 1 carried it for 
about six months and then stopped carrying that and start»l carrying The 
Denver Post. I didn’t carry that long until I started carrying The Reporter 
Herald which I carried for about two weeks and then a car hit me and 
broke my arm and leg, so I stopped carrying papers for a while. 

I finished grade school and went to Loveland Junior High. Then Dad and 
Mom dedded to move to Laramie so Dad resigned from bis church in Xa>ve* 
land and the whole family worked on a ranch in North Park this summer 
and then he started to preach at bis chureb in Laramie. 

More casual investlgatioas, perhaps, can also be helpful to the 
teadier in becoming acquainted with the pupils. The teacher may 
suggest a topic of current interest or ask a question involving a school 
problem. In the discussion which develops among the pupils it may 
be possible to ohserv'e attitudes, prejudices, habits of thinking, man* 
nerisms, and other personal characteristics. 

Helping Pupib Face Personal Problems. The social studies teacher 
cannot feel that the personal problems of pupils arc outside his realm 
and wholly the responsibility of the guidance director. As has been 
pointed out above, it is essential that the social studies teacher be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the individual pupils in order that 
maximum learning may lesulL If the school is to function construc- 
tively in the lives of pupils and not be merely a time-consuming legal 
requirement the individual pupil must find there an answer to his 
needs. The area of the social studies seems to offer this opportunity 
to the pupil in that his problems are to a greater or less degree related 
to this area of the school program. As long as the child is entangled 
in a problem which he cannot solve, an anxiety, a fear, or a feeling 
of mfeiioiity, he cannot live fully and happily or benefit from con- 
tacts with Ids fellow pupils. To help pupils solve their problems is as 
important a learning procedure as that implied in the statement set- 
ting up the goal of maximum learning, where some general problem 
of life is considered. Pupils worry about things wMch adidts may 
have forgotten ever loomed large in the process of their growing up. 
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The pupil’s world is a world of limited experience in contrast to that 
of most adults; although his sense of proportion may seem childishly 
out of focus, it does, nevertheless, control his reaction to life. Some 
children worry about personal physical traits which may seem un- 
usual or different from other people’s traits. A child may feel a great 
need for companionship and yet be unable somehow to attract 
friends; others may fear loss of status in a particular group. Home 
conditions, parental fears, or parent-and-child relationships often 
constitute serious maladjustment problems. Boy-and-girl relation- 
ships present problems that arc many times of paramount importance 
and should he included in the social studies program. (See Chapter 
4 on Curriculum.) 

Much of the pupil’s individual problem solving will grow out of 
his own personal experience in the group in which he moves through 
school. Obviously, the majority of personality problems cannot be 
made the topic of class discussion as a means of solution. Learning to 
work together with other people, to trust individuals, having con- 
fidence in the teacher are phases of the approach to personal prob- 
lem solving. As pupils participate in class discussion and in small 
group discussion witliin the class, they apply to their own specific 
problems the ideas gained from these experiences. The ideas may be 
facts acquired from subject matter or from their observation of 
conduct and attitudes of other pupils. Helping pupils interpret their 
experience is the important guiding influence of the teacher. 

Such help will come through the teacher's guiding the class through 
problem-solving activities until certain habits are fixed in the pupils' 
thinking. To define a problem, to list the causes, to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the direct causes and contributing conditions, to 
see the problem from various points of view, and to suggest possible 
solutions for the problem are parts of such an activity. Through these 
efforts pupils learn to evaluate their own thinking and actions, a 
process which is essential in the expression of good judgment and 
fundamental to their personal happiness. 

Helping Pupils Work Together. In the social studies the teacher has 
a great opportunity to develop individual skills in group relation- 
ships. In our democracy we emphasize the value of the individual 
and insist upon the right of the fullest possible achievement within 
the individual’s ability, but at the same time we require the individual 
to submit to demands of the group and to consider the welfare and 
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the rights of others as a condition of his own privilege. In the school, 
as we have recognized the importance of the individual pupil s inter- 
est, we have moved away from the teacher-contioUed situation. The 
rcsidting tcachcr-pupil group has afforded the valuable opportunity 
of learning to work in groups, a practice essential to our American 
democracy. The class becomes a group having a sense of belonging 
together, by working on common problems, accepting one another, 
questioning one another, and helping one another understand when 
one pupil’s experience may have been more meaningful for some 
than for others. Leadership is recognized wherever it is genuine, and 
the right of the individual within the group to express his opinion 
and to demonstrate his ability is maintained. Attempts to dominate 
may become evident as the group senses ability, and the would-be 
dictator is held in place by the consciousness of individual rights in 
the group as a whole. Thus we see that no small part of the responsi- 
bility o! the social studies teacher is the establishment in the class of 
that group morale and ability which recognizes individual worth at 
the same time that it maintains the power and vitah'ty of the group. 
In this experience children establish early the paUem of democracy 
in their personalities. 

Tlie Problem of Selecting Materials for Study, The preparation 
of the social studies teacher must of necessity be very broad, since 
the entire range of human activities comes within his teaching area. 
Because of this fact the social studies teacher must read w'idely, 
follow in-service training programs, travel, and seek in all wavs to 
improve his preparation for teaching. Realizing that the courses 
which he must direct are limited by time and other factors, he must 
choose those topics which seem most essential for the realization 
of the objectives of the social studies course. These objectives (see 
Chapter 1) are concerned with values desired for the pupils. The 
result of the educative process is the enlarged life, a broader vision 
of personal development, an effective citizenship, and democratic 
ideals functioning in all human relationships. Thus a problem presents 
itself to the social studies teacher concerning the selection bom the 
vast materials of this field of those portions which will contribute to 
the realization of these objectives. 

It woiJd seem that the practice by the teacher of those ideals and 
objectives involved in the democratic way of life would be a helpful 
method of establishing desirable habit patterns among the pupils. 
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The problem of selection of material for study, then, can be partially 
solved when the teacher is willing to share the planning of the course 
with the pupils. This has been the authors’ experience, and Gould and 
Yoakam • point out that when pupils realize that their interests, their 
questions or suggestions, have been tlie basis for a class project, there 
will be far greater motivation toward the achievement of desired 
ends than when an assignment has been dictated by the teacher with- 
out any recognition of pupil reaction to a given topic. 

This democratic procedure removes the problem of how to make 
a dictated assignment meaningful, challenging, inspirational, and in- 
dividually aimed. The tradib'onal type of assignment (see pp. 2S1--283) 
probably could not engage pupil initiative so extensively nor could 
it always provide experience which would establish functioning con- 
cepts. The plans which a class makes to attack a problem become 
an assignment, as they decide their procedure. 

It may seem dUEcult for the beginning social studies teacher to 
permit the pupils to share in planning. He may feel impatient with 
their inability to distinguish between the significant factors, or 
themes, involved in a certain problem or topic. Because of his knowl- 
edge of the topic and his experience the teacher will many times be 
thinking ahead of the pupils; he may see an idea, a question, or a fur- 
ther step essential to the development of the unit while the pupils fail 
to realize this additional phase. Growth of pupil personality, knowl- 
edge, and understanding, from which increased appreciation and 
creative effort evolve, are possible only when pupils gain new con- 
cepts for themselves through personal experience. The teacher must 
participate in the group discussion only as a guide, not as a source 
of the answers. It is difficult for the teacher at times to refrain from 
dominating a discussion that seems to be futile in accomplishing the 
objectives which he recognizes as possible. It is a valued character- 
istic of our democratic way that we discuss problems at length before 
we reach decisions. As the group examines a problem, each member 
seeing it from his own unique point of view, not only do solutions 
appear, but pupils gain new insight through the experience. It is 
from such experiences that pupils learn to recognize their personal 
problems and to see what the various related parts of their own prob- 
lems may be. When the group has defined its problem, the teacher 

' George Gould and Gerald Allan Toakam, The Teacher and His Work, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947, p. 121. 
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and pupils together may decide upon the methods by which the 
problem may be solved. Such an approach to the work of the course 
Nvill enable the teacher to accompli far more than the restricted 
activities set up in a teacher-dictated assignment of a job to do. The 
pupils will bring to the work their own contribution and induence. 
The teacher will guide the work by his understanding of the funda- 
mental themes of American life and in keeping %vith those educational 
principles which enable him to direct pupil experience in wcU- 
plaimed units, thus aiding the pupils in their quest for imderstand- 
ing of the world. 

The beginning social studies teacher might well ask for gm'dance 
as to how to invite pupils to share in planning their work. As Krug * 
points out, the aim here is not to allow pupils to dictate a course with- 
out reference to the more mature judgment of the teacher. Teacher- 
pupil planning is a cooperative experience. For those teachers who 
feel that they arc obliged to follow an established course of study, 
there is just as great an opportunity to develop the course by the co- 
operation of the pupils as for those teachers who are not held to a 
specific topical outlke. It is always helpful to arouse pupil interest 
in a topic by approaching that topic from the point of view of the 
present. This not only gives the experience of the pupil a chance to 
function by comparison, but it abo aids the pupil in relating to his 
present experience what may be far removed in time or place. On 
the basis of his own knowledge what does he imagine about the new 
topic? Out of his imagination may come questions which serve as 
guides to the formulation of the problem to be studied. This svill 
probably not result quickly. Time must be allowed to permit pupil 
response and teacher guitbmee to work together. 

Pupib in an eighth-grade class became interested in a large map 
of Canada displayed in the room. There were v-arious remarks about 
the map. 

“Canada b big but has fewer states than the United States has." 

"They don’t call them states." 

“There are lots of lakes so the people must fish." 

"Canada has mountains in almost the same places our country 
has them." 

“Do people live all over Canada?" 

* Edward A. Knig, Currlctdum Plambig. New York, Harper 4 Brothers, 1950, 

pp. 200-201. 
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The teacher felt justified in encouraging further pupil expressions 
because of the importance of Canada to the United States and the 
various details of this international relationship which can be of 
significance to the present world. Further pupil observation of the 
map brought additional comparisons between the prairie provinces 
of Canada and such Western states of the United States as Wyoming, 
the Dakotas, and Nebraska. The teadier asked the class if they would 
like to study about Canada for several days, and the majority raised 
their hands and assented vocally. The teacher then inquired what 
the individual members would be inleiested in knowing about Can* 
ada. The following list of topics resulted after various pupils had con- 
tributed their ideas: the people and what they do for a living, Cana- 
dian defenses, government and the mounted police, national parks, 
wildlife, natural resources, schools, scientific development, and prod- 
ucts. Various members of the class chose from tliis list topics which 
they would investigate and report to the class. 

From this example it might appear that the pupils decided to study 
about Canada without any chance of the teachers showing his inter- 
est in die decision. The map of Canada had been placed by the 
teacher in an obvious location in the room as part of his effort to main- 
tain a classroom environment which might prompt learning through 
individual pupil observation. Thoughts in a pupil’s mind suggested 
by contact with his environment frequently lead to worth-while 
pupil experience even though no class discussion of such items may 
have been developed. The unit was not teacher-dominated because 
pupil interest and questioning entered the planning of the work. The 
pupils saw their share in the study plan as their own ideas were listed 
on the blackboard. The realization that his own contribution was 
there inspired each pupil to an enthusiastic effort and a keen interest 
in what his classmates were doing in their own specific topics. 

An interesting study of the principles for which Americans have 
been willing to involve themselves in war resulted from a group dis- 
cussion of news events as the United Nations forces were suffering 
losses in Korea. 

*'lVhy should we be over in Korea, anyway?” was the line of 
thought most evident in the group. Sensing the pupils’ outraged feel- 
ings, as they were experiencing a sense of defeat and not understand- 
ing the si^ficance of the event, the teacher asked why the United 
States had ever participated in any xvar. There followed the pupil 
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activity of listing the various wars in which the United States bad 
been involved. Groups of pupils to investigate the causes of each war 
resulted from the selecting by individual pupils of a war to study. 
Within rivo days the groups began bringing their findings to the 
attention of the entire class. Emphasis in the study was given to the 
original problem of why the United States went to war in each in- 
stance. "^e class discussions based on the group reports resulted in 
pupils’ realizing that conditions which had brou^t American par- 
ticipation in the Korean incident were t)pical of some conditions 
which had led to our being involved in earlier svais. 

Thus we see that this democratic procedure of planning by pupils 
and teacher together seh-es various purposes. The objectives of the 
course become functioning guides in day-by-day pupil relationships, 
as individuals consider one another's interests and as pupils try to 
solve their problems. An inaeased motivatiOD seems to occur as 
pupils invest their own Ideas in a plan. The teacher can guide pupils 
to a broader experience as be observes the unique interests and 
abilities of each in the planning of the work. 

The Problem of Making Daily Lesson Plans. The begiiming sodal 
studies teacher realizes that be must know what is to be the proce- 
dure for the work of a class period. Unless a study guide is written out, 
it is possible for the work to bog down in a variety of activities which 
do not eventually come together to produce the desired outcomes of 
the study unit The beginning teadier may have such questions as 
*How detailed shall a daily lesson plan be?* or “Do I always need to 
make a plan?” It seems obvious that the plan will grow largely from 
the developments within the class and must therefore, possess an 
elasticity to permit further developments as the unit unfolds under 
pupil exploration. 

With experience every teacher will devise a type of lesson plan 
most helpful to himself. The plan need not be lengthy or detailed; it 
should serve as a reminder to bold a activity within the general 
line of development toward reco^iizcd objectives. No plan must es'cr 
be considered as too valuable, however, to be discarded if pupfi in- 
terests bring more significant problems to the attention of the class. 
The objectives of the course, those values believed to be of paramount 
worth to young Americans, can be realized through experiences 
growing out of many types of problems and are not limited to fixed 
routines for all pupOs. Most jdans will include a statement of the 
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ovcr>a]I general objectives and also those spcciCc objectives tenta* 
tively related to tlic immediate day’s w-ork. The activities in which 
the pupils are to engage may be listed, and what Uic teacher expects 
to do may also be noted, lire following suggested plan for a days 
class indicates one kind of tcacliing guide: 

Daily Lcsso.'* Plan 
Topic: “The Ccognphy of Canada* 

I. Background for topi&>-pupiI qucstioiu and conunents: 

A. Canada has some provinces that seem to resemble states in the 
United States. 

B. Would Hudson Bay be for Canada what the Great Lakes are for the 
United States? Da the Great Lakes belong to Canada? 

C. Mow far north do people live on fanni in Canada? Where do 
Eskimos live? 

D- Vk*hat U Canada’s lasgeat city? What snakes it have the most people? 
IL Obicctivcs 

A. To understand the rcsemblaoco between Canadian and United 
States geographic divislotu 

D. To understand the prebtem presented to Canadians by the Lauren* 
lianSh-eld 

C, To undentand the signiCcooce of climate in the development of 
Canadian life 

D. To understand the advantages and disadvantages of Canadian 
waterways 

£. To understand Canadian regionalism resulting from population 
distribution 

III, SpedGe objectives 

A. To develop skill in the locating of materials needed for problem 
solving 

B. To develop skill in Uio selecting and organizing of material from 
various souices 

C. To develop ability in recognizing related problems or topics not 
previously indicated 

D. To encourage pupils to share matciiats vvitli one another 

E. To help Earl ovcrcomo extreme shyness by encouraging him to en- 
tcraconversation 

F. To aid any pupils who seem to encounter difBcultics in the me- 
chanics of research 

C. To encourage all pupil Interests expressed in the topic 

IV. Teacher activities 
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A. Before aisembles write oa the blackboard the four questions 
and comsients taken frouj yesterday's discussion which form the 
pupil guide for this portion of the unit on Canada 

B. Open the period by invitiog a quick summarizing statement of the 
general remarks made in yesterday's esploratoiy discussion about 
Canada 

L Geta$tateiQentfrom}ames,ifbevoIunteeis (needs recognition) 
2. Invite further comments 

C. Direct pupils* attention to the four questions and comments writ* 
ten on the board 

L Develop discussion as follows: 

a. What type of infonnation do these four it:sns seem to call for? 

b. kVbat will we have to do in order to understand these ques* 
tions and comments fully? (Response will probably be in 
terms of previous*uDit exploratory periods: 

— Some will suggest investigating the £le for material on 
Canada 

—Some will suggest textbooks, encyclopedias, and general 
reference boou as sources of informadon 
—Some will suggest checldng the file of NaiUmal Ceorgrephie 
hlagazine for articles about Canada 
—Some will probably indicate a wish to pursue a specific 
topic or to arrange a bulletin-board exhibit 
•»Sotne will probably propose a group project of two or three 
working together on a specific topic 
— One or two— probably Earl and Martha — may make no 
suggestions) 

D. Supervise the study period 

(Remaining time will probably be thirty or thirty-five minutes, 
allowing time for putting materials away at close of period) 

L Begin period by encouraging pupils to carry out their sugges- 
tions as to location of materials 
2. Observe groups and individuals in this process: 

a. JeirycontinuestohavediScul^inusioganmdexeSciently; 
watch for evidence ol impnn'ement 

b. Marie frequently bogs iwn in other articles which divert 
her attention; observe her activity and inquire concerning 
success to keep her on the track 

c. Watch for Jolm’s decision as to his work plans — good judg- 
ment and his imaginatioa umy call foe suggestions about 
more diiHcult tasks 

d. If any pupils are backward about entering the activity, sug- 
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gest some phase for them, allowing a choice; if these do not 
attract, invite help from the hesitant penon either for a pupil 
or for the teacher in some a^vity related to the period 
e. Allow a few minutes at close of work period for each person 
or group to make ait appraisal of what has been accomplished 
and what is to be the next step 
E. Close the period 

1. Pupils to return all materials to proper locations 

2. Furniture to be arranged in order 

3. Scrap paper on floor to be disposed of properly 

4. Pupils wishing to sign for materials to be used outside the room 
to follow established routine for this procedure 

5. Teacher to make any office announcements which have been 
requested 

6. Class to move from the room when all routine items have been 
cared for 

The spcdGc objectives listed in the pbn for the day’s work may not 
all be realized in this one day. Their presence in the plan, however, 
will bo a reminder for the teacher as he guides the activities based on 
the material which will make these goals, and those of the unit, pos< 
sible. 

Tlie teacher activities in this plan emphasize the teacher's aware- 
ness of individual pupil traits and problems. The supervised study 
period is indicated as a teacher activity because this period cannot 
accomplish its purpose without constant teacher partidpation in the 
activities of the individual pupils as they proceed with their study 
(see Chapter 13). 

The beginning social studies teacher may find it extremely helpful 
to jot down brief, meaningful notes on certain items at the close of 
a class period or at the end of the day in order to plan more effectively 
for the succeeding day's work. These notes may be entered on the 
plan intended for the class or day just completed, pointing out tm- 
satisfactory accomplishments, tangents of activity not expected when 
the plan was made, and recognition of individual pupil traits as shown 
in some class activity. 

The teachers pliilosophy of education, his understanding of the 
share of the social studies in the whofe program of education, his 
teaching ability, and the extent of his content preparation will com- 
bine to help him answer the questions he may have about preparing 
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daily lesson plans. It would seem that for efficient teaching and for 
the maximum welfare of his pupils the beginning teacher of the 
social studies should construct daily lesson plans. The plans should 
be a practical help, not a burden to be shouldered as a daily task in 
preparation for the next class. 

The Problem of Making an Assignment from a Course of Study. 
That the making of an assignment based on a textbook is a problem 
of the beginning social studies teacher is evidenced by the fact that 
too often he forgets that his pupils are less mature than he is and that 
they frequently possess inadequate backgrounds with which to ap- 
proach the new material which is being presented. To make an assign- 
ment involves far more than directing a class to read a certain section 
of material In keeping with the objectives of the unit the teacher will 
call the pupils' attention to every significant detail of the material 
involved in the assignment. Usually an assigamnt will call for ma- 
terials from several general texts and reference books; it may also in- 
clude periodicals or newspapers. The pupil must be directed to these 
with care in order to be sure that he will find and make proper use 
of the items called for. The soda! studies teacher can seldom assume 
that every pupil knows a specific item, although the item may seem 
to be of an elementary nature. Details in most social studies assign- 
ments include such items as vocabulary, pictures, charts, graphs, 
maps, and cited references to related materials or facts. The teacher 
must investigate to determine whether each pupil can interpret the 
grapluc material and can use such iderence books as are called for. 

The Problem of Supervised Study. Id the social studies, perhaps 
more than in any other area of the curriculum, the problem of guiding 
pupils in efficient study practices is of much concern to the teacher. 
To make use of the materials from which come the solutions to most 
of the problems social studies classes are concerned with requires 
that pupils possess certain fundamental skills. The acquisition and 
use of these skills by the pupils become a major objective of the 
social studies teacher. 

The social studies teacher must be informed as to the specific social 
studies skills, must understand the use of tesouxees of tha library, 
and must exercise judgment in guiding pupils toward the achieve- 
ment of desirable study habits involving these skills, resources, and 
analyses of problems. Preplanning for the supervised study period 
will be evident in the assignment upon which the study period de- 
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pends. For a more detailed discussion of supervised study in the 
social studies see Chapter 13. 

The ’Problem of Guiding Discussion. Discussion holds an extensive 
place in social studies classes but does not exist solely for its oun 
sake. It is the means by which many of the objectives of the social 
studies can be achieved. Pupils must be guided into efficient habiU 
of discussion, recognizing the purpose involved and knowing when 
values have resulted. To guide the discussion period toward the ac- 
complishment of the objectives of the unit requires considerable 
skill on the part of the teacher. Hiere are some conditions which, if 
they are present, can offer difficulty. One or two pupils may desire 
to talk at length on any topics before the group, thus dominating the 
discussion. Timidity may cause some pupils to refrain from partici- 
pating in the discussion. Inadequate information or prejudice may 
bring forth unsound argument leading to personal clashes. In prep- 
aration for the discussion of a topic, the social studies teacher must 
have investigated the various aspects of that topic In order to be 
informed upon the values to be derived from such a discussion. He 
must be able to present the topic in such a way that the pupils will 
approach it as a problem to be solved. If pupil comments are slow 
in response to the problem, a planned question from the teacher may 
serve as an opening to the problem. The teacher will remain in the 
background as much as possible, entering the discussion only when 
it seems tliat the line of thought departs from the development 
needed for the realization of the objectives. The authors’ experience 
has been that when tlie teacher must enter the discussion, a ques- 
tion is the desirable device by which to redirect pupil thought. To 
guide pupils in critical analysis of a problem is a significant teacher 
activity and requires much preplanning and alertness. 

The Problem of Controversial Issues. Discussion in the social 
studies class may not proceed far before a topic arises which brings 
out elements of controversy in the pupils’ reactions. Such topics may 
result from pupil differences and from community attitudes. The so- 
cial studies teacher must not avoid such topics, because this type 
of discussion affords an opportuni^ for guidance in the formation of 
desirable citizenship habits and practices. The citizen’s recognition 
of such problems and liis doing something intelligent about tlicm is 
the life of our democracy. It inralvcs the essential right to speak 
about problems significant to our people. Neither should the sodal 
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studies teacher seek to inject a controversial topic into the class dis- 
cussion unless the over-all situation seems to warrant such discussion* 
The social studies teacher should look upon this land of topic as one 
to be dealt with when it develops naturally in the class activity. When 
a controversial topic arises, the teacher must maintain an objective 
point of view to allow freedom of discussion, reminding pupils when 
necessary of the essential ligjit of freedom of discussion and expres- 
sion of ideas. It becomes the duty of the teacher to guide pupils in 
analyzing the topic in order to distinguish the facts which relate to 
it \Vhen prejudice or intolerance becomes evident, care must be ex- 
ercised to help pupils discriminate between truth and emotional 
reaction and unsound reasoning. The teacher's knowledge of the in- 
dividual pupil will be a significant factor in the handling of this dif- 
ficult type of discussion. The teacher must use great tact and he 
guided by wise judgment in his direction of the discussion. It is es- 
sential that he have an adequate understanding of the issues involved 
in the topic. The following tediniques for disciissing controversial 
topics are taken from a list by Wilhelms * and seem to be practical 
aids for the teacher and the class: 

L Focus on the problem, not on the fight 

2. Hunt for common ground. 

3. Define the issues. 

4. Develop criteria or standards of reference. 

5. Be realistic about the proposed alternatives. 

ilainlainino a Learning Atmosphere in the Classroom. Learning 
is the result for which we hope when pupils spend many hours each 
year in their classrooms. That there will be learning of some kind we 
do not doubt The all-important factor for the social studies teacher 
is that the learning be worth while for the learner, that it increase 
his depth of personality, that it give him new tools for living, that he 
solve some of his own problems, and that he acquire an appreciation 
of some of the principles of our democratic way of life. The youth 
entering the social studies classroom must find there the challenging 
invitation to e^Iore for himself some question which has attracted 
his interest He must feel the assurance from his contact with the 

* Fred T. VViDielnis, "Tetter to a Teadier; On Handling Controverual Ques- 
tioas." Progressive Educciion, XXVJ (October, 1943), pp. 6-12. Quoted by per- 
mission of publisher. 
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not only do they add to the appearance of the room, but they may 
serve as indirect learning oppoitimitics. The social studies teacher 
should arrange for the placing in the room of several reproductions 
of recxjgnized works of art significant to the social studies so that 
aesthetic attitudes may be cultivated. Pupils may find in creative 
art a means of interpreting some topic in the social studies. The re- 
sulting painting or drawing may become a semipermanent frieze or 
mural for that particular school year. Such handwork indicates the 
pupil interest and enthusiasm in ^e social studies activities. By shar- 
ing the management of the room with the pupils, the social studies 
teacher is able to maintain an attractive cl^sroom to which pupils 
enjoy coming. In addition to these items which give character to the 
social studies classroom and are essential to its appearance, there are 
other problems of room management which the social studies teacher 
faces, such as the problem of lighting, of fumilure selection and ar- 
rangement, of housing resource materials, and of planning a wise use 
of time in eacli class period. There may be other problems related to 
individual teaching situations, and one teacher may experience a 
problem where another finds none. 

Summery. The beginning teacher of the social studies will eu' 
counter problems and difficulties which, as his experience grows, 
will gradually be eliminated. Understanding pupils in order to guide 
them in their learning activities will continue to be a responsibili^ 
as long as one teaches, but for the inexperienced teacher the problem 
may 1^ of great impoctaucc. A fsuluie to understand the pupil, being 
unvsiUing to devote time to what appears to be unrelat^ to the 
sdrool task, may result in poor teaching. Various devices may be used 
to aid the teacher in gaining helpful infonnation about individual 
pupils. With experience the teacher will determine methods which 
he finds most effective for his use. The important fact remains that 
the social studies teacher, in particular, must gain a fairly accurate 
knowledge of individual pupil traits and personality. 

Careful planning by the social studies teacher is essential to effec- 
tive teaching. In choosing topics for study, he must be guided by 
pupil interest and his ov^m judgment based on valid educational prin- 
ciples expressive of American ideals. Supervising study, guiding dis- 
cussion, and maintaining a democraUc relationsUp among pupils are 
significant tasks for the sodal studies teacher. Closely related to the 
guiding of pupil activities is the important problem of aiding pupils 
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in the solution of personal problems and In acquiring habits of critical 
thinking based on problem-solving tecliniqucs. In Uio social studies 
classroom the teacher and pupils svill plan together the most desirable 
arrangement to bring about vital and worth-while learning cipcri* 
cnees at all times and in answer to die needs of the group. 

QczsnoKS OH Tits Text 

1. Why docs the kr)o\^]cdgo of indisHdual pupil personality have a 
peculiar significance for a tcaclicr of the social studies? 

2. Wliat advantage docs a questionnaire have over an autobiography 
as a source of information about pupib? 

3. Wliat problems conceming the discussion period face the social 
studies teacher? 

4. \Miy is problem soKing an important technique for pupils to acquire? 

5. \N'hy should tlio social studies teacher have a thorough knowledge of 
topics which may be controversial? 

0. Suggest ways by which the social studies teacher may encourage 
pupil participation in planning class acUrillcs. 

7. Show how the personal problems of pupib are significant in social 
studies classes. 

8. Why is tcachcr-pupil planning a desirable procedure in selecting 
subjects for study? 

0. How may the individual be helped by learning to work in groups? 

10. Why b supenised study of particular Importance In the social 
studies? 

11. Wliat rdationslup exists between mer-all unit objectives and the ob* 
jeetbes found in a plan for a day's activity? 

22. Wliat ideas seem to be csscntul in an adequate lesson plan? 

13. Lbt tlio types of activity which may be classified as room manage- 
ment 

14. In w hat ways does room management contribute to successful leacli- 
ing? 

15. Suggest some probk-ms of room management which may confront 
the social studies teacher In particular. 

Suc ciaiur Acnvmu 

L Draw a plan of a social studies clauioom In detail as )ou would 
arrange it for tnaumum learning opportunity. 

2. Suggest activities a social studies teacher might propose to challenge 
tlie brighter pupib. 
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3. Collect a file of free materials which might be used to illustrate a 
topic in one of the social studies. 

4. Construct a lesson plan for a day’s work in one of the social studies. 

5. Plan and draw up a questionnaire which you believe would help you 
to understand a class of twelfth-^ade pupils. 

6. Select one of the social studies and list the principal topics you 
think should be covered in that area in a school year. 

7. Investigate and report to the class means by which the slow learner 
in social studies may be guided to more successful achievement 

8. Prepare, as you would for teaching, a unit on a topic of your choosing 
and list devices you might use to encourage pupila to share in a teacher' 
pupil planning period. 

9. Compile a list of possible controversial topics upon which a soda! 
studies teacher might need to be prepared. 

10. Visit a social studies classroom to observe evidences of eSdent 
management 

11. List the industries and institutions of your community which should 
be included in the Laboratory experience of pupila in the social studies. 

12. Construct a self-cvaluatioo chart to be used by high>scbool pupils on 
such topics as personal manners, attitudes toward people, home relation* 
ships, or leisure'time use. 
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Chapter 4 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE CURRICULUM 


Preclew. This chapter presents the contribution made by the social 
studies to the high-school curriculum as a rneans of pro vidin g expe- 
riences in democratic living tq^d in solving their present and 
future problems. Present-day American life is surveyed briefly in 
order to point out those values which seem significant for all Ameri- 
can citizens and which will be the focal points about which curricu- 
lum arrangements must be made. A discussion of trends evident in 
the organization of the curriculum with reference to the social studies 
reveals the importance of life-adjustment educaUp n as a develop* 
ment following the* core cum^um and the general education pro- 
gram. 

The Importance of the Social Studies in the Curriculum. The social 
studies in some form have been a significant part of the program of 
courses in American schools almost from the very beginning of public 
education in our country. It has been the accepted purpose of edu-' 
cation t o prepare youth for effective living . The social studies, deal- 
ing exclusively with m an's proble ms, become essential in any program 
of education which aims to pres erve hnoum valu^and to adiieve new 
heights of social relationships. To be sure, the names oFcdursfa base 
at times set botmdaries to fields of learning which we may now re- 
gard as closely related to their contribution to solutions of social 
problems, but the goals of education have made the knowledge of 
this field essential, whether as separate courses or under the inclusive 
tide of the social studies. In no other area of the school program is 
it possible to provide experiences which express an d interp ret life 
as effectively as in the social studies. That theTrStd in this field has 
been away horn separate courses of definite subjects toward the gen- 
eral, inclusive area of the social studies is an indijation of the effort 
of education to afford learnin g e xperiences of the greatest.worth to 
the individual No longer Is it held to be all-important that the pupil 
6S 
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master the material of a subject area, such as history, but rather that 
he find in history certain principles which, related to principles, ideas, 
or facts of sociology, of economics, or of political science, he may ap» 
ply to a given problem as these together serve to guide him to a 
solution. Thus we see the curriculum pattern changing in response 
to the value placed on life in our socic^ at the present as well as in 
the future. The problem of youth today is as significant as the prob- 
lem of the adult in the future. Changes in the programs of schools 
are the refiection of the curriculum planner’s understanding of so- 
cie^ and society’s problems, which are the guides in charting the 
social studies program. 

American Life Today. As we observe the present American scene, 
we are aware of t ensio ns, a sense of insecurity, a trend toward in- 
creased governmental control of individual life, and an evidence that 
the masses of our population do not have an understanding of the 
structure and condition of contemporary life. Within the past twenty- 
five years our country has changed rapidly, but under the stress of 
economic depression and war. citizens have not been able to stand 
aloof to view the scene and analyze tlie shifting pattern. The ex- 
pansion of technical knowledge in the first quarter of the century has 
now, in mid-century, changed man's outlook on the world completely. 
Not only has it opened to him almost magical vistas of more abundant 
living, but it has also afforded him tlie terr^dng.spectacle of.the * 
total d estruction of civilizatio n. The airplane, proved in the First 
World War opened the door to the new age of One World, although 
it seems to have taken the atomic bomb to awaken the masses to this 
new condition of man; and as tlie great mass of humanity around the 
world stirs to adjust to life under the impact of this new conception, 
we find significant changes within our own country. The United 
States, once sitting comfortably and securely behind ^e natural bar- 
riers of two oceans, now thinks of its frontiers of defense as some- 
where in central Europe and in the western Pacific Ocean. In addi- 
tion to this change from isolationism we have seen our way of life 
challenged by a doctrine which is fundamentally opposed to the 
freedom nf fVi n indivi dual. This conflict with OUT ideal, no longer a 
passive situation, has caused our people to think in terms of survival 
rather than the usual complacent ibcfufgence or' personal desires and 
ambitions. Technical knowledge, together with our ever-increasing 
population, has brought a new type of civilization to our country as 
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contrasted with that at the turn of the century. Great metropolitan 
areas have developed as industry has expanded its need for workers. 
Family life has undergone changes, not only in the stability of the 
family, but in its service to its members. The family has become de- 
pendent upon many insdtuticms and services. In contrast to life in the 
nineteenth century, we are now aware of the emphasis upon the 
specialized .worker. This trend has influenced vocational training in 
many lines of work as it sets up specifle requirements for meeting 
the economic, social, and physical service needs of our society. 

Increased.IeisurcL,time has enabled individuals to pursue many 
personal interests and avocational lip^, to broaden their understand- 
ing of human nature by contact with other cultures through travel, 
and it has also created an influential factor in our society, that of com- 
mercial entertainment As society spends time with motion pictures, 
radio, and telcNislon, it may find there entertainment only and 
unconsciously accept this experience as the standard by failing to use 
these media for educational advancement and personal enlighten- 
ment, for which they may be of outstanding wor^ in addition to the 
entertainment possibility. 

Coupled wi& our growth in urban population has been the in- 
creasjng mobility ^fjqur people, as vocational jjppprpmity and the 
ease of movement made possible by the fa^y automobile have in- 
vit^ them to change locations. Tbe impact of war upon our society 
has been an additional influence io causing people to move from one 
place to another as defense work called for great numbers of workers. 

Pressure groups, propaganda, advertising, and the false standards 
of a materialistic interpretation of living pull the individual in many 
directions, confuse and blind him to his own and society s needs and 
problems. Cyni cism , distrust, and a hopelessness about the future 
seem to be inerting personal traits of oux society. Racial discrimina- 
tion and social-economic rivalry war against our proclaimed democ- 
racy. 

Realizing the nature of our present society, the social studies 
teacher seeks for an adequate reply to the all-important question, 
■^Vhat shall the social studies contribute to our hi^ school youth?* 
The jouth who come from the homes of our land are individuals in 
the total complex social and economic pattern, and they reflect their 
families’ reactions to the vast culture of which they are a part How 
shall they best be armed to cope with this present culture and at the 
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same time live to bring about a more democratic culture and conse- 
quently a more effective life for our society? 

Values of the Social Studies to Be Provided in the Curriculum. In 
the light of the present cultural development of our country and in 
terms of an effective educational program, what are the values which 
need to be experienced by youth in order to equip them for more 
efficient living? This important question has been the problem fac- 
ing all conscientious curriculum-planning groups. As we examine 
the results of investigation by some of the most outstanding groups 
concerned with the aim of education, we note a similarity in the 
values they have listed. The educational needs of youth as listed by 
the Educational Policies Commission in Planning for American 
Youth ^ are an expression of these values. It appears that in an inter- 
pretation of our present culture in terms of the recognized needs of 
youth, certain values seem to be outstanding and can serve as a guide 
in planning the curriculum. For the social studies these values appear 
to be world-xnindcdness, civic consciousness, economic intelligence, 
vocational understanding, and apprecialion_of.fam'ily_ relationships. 
A brief «»amination of these values may suggest how ea^ of them 
may serve as a guide in planning the s<^al studies program, recog- 
nizing that such a program wiU vary from one community to another. 

World-mindedness. This value may seem to involve an awareness 
of conditions far from the pupils’ immediate experience, hence 
possessing a quality of unreality to them. The opposite is true. Suc- 
cessful living in our present requires that all citizens understand as 
much as possible of the problem of world relationships. This under- 
standing, to be meaningful, must possess that eluent of h uman 
sympathy by which one individual may comprehend the cultural 
experience of another. Such an ability begins in ev CTy c ontact the 
individual has and is extended to those whom he may lieverhave seen, 
entirely by his aMity.tqJmagine and visu^ize. As we recognize prob- 
lems common to all people, we increase our ability to regard all peo- 
ple with more charitable atthudes. For our world today reduced to 
the conditions of a community neighborhood by man’s scientific skill, 
we can hope for survival only through the cooperative spirit of under- 
standing and by accepting all peoples as seekers for those elementsJ 
of life satisfaction which we ourselves seek. The "social studies, bet- 

* Planning for American Youth, Washingloo,* D.C.: National Association ol 
Secondaiy-school Principals, Educational Policies Commission, 1944, p. 10. 
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ter than most areas of the curriculum, seem able to provide experi- 
ences that vsiQ enable youth to aUain attitudes of world citizenship. 

Civic consciousness. The privileges of the citizen in our democracy 
involve duties, obligations, and attitudes on the part of all our peo- 
ple. This value, civic consciousness, means more than the knowledge 
relating to voting and elections, si^iihcant as these are to our political 
well-being. ^Ve need to understand the structure of our local, state, 
and national government from the standpoint of why it is so planned 
and how it is an expression of the democratic principle. We need to 
know the relationship between all pubb’c institutions and society, to 
be able to evaluate their place in our society, and to understand how 
changes in institutional organization may develop in response to 
social needs. There must be an understan^g on the part of all citi- 
zens that government and the institutions of our national life are 
significant only in terms of the individuals for whom they exist and 
through whom they function. This value has perhaps a more personal 
element as weU. It involves a social sensitivity on the part of the 
individual which becomes a control to guide Mm in his community 
life. From it comes a pride in the welhkept appearance of his neigh- 
borhood, a consideration of his neighbor, a desire to sen'e in' what- 
ever way his ability may be of benefit to his community. 

*■ EconomicJnteUigencc. The knowledge of how to use i^ney wisely 
seems to be of greatjmportaoce today. On all sides we are confronted 
with advertisements of things essential to happiness. The vast wealth 
of our nation has made possible such a variety of material possessions 
that we may tmconsciously estimate personal worth and the value of 
life itself in terms of material evidence. A sense of proportion in terms 
of economic values is an esscnti^quality for ^ individuals. To know 
I how to buy wisely, to be able to estim ate wort h through information 
. on labels, to know how to budget income, are all significant elements 
in the consumer’s effective direction of his living. 

Vocational understanding. A helpful area of erqieriyice for all 
yotmg people in the social studies is the exploration of many lands of 
I vocations. To become aware of the quahfi^ons, responsibilities, 
problems, and opportunities in soci^y_ desirable occup atio ns is a 
valuable background in helping youth decide on a choice of life 
work. Too often vve find that someone has failed to choose a vocation 
in which he mi^t have been eminently succcssfid merely because 
he was u navv'ar e of that type of occupation at a time when he might 
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have prepared for it Furthermore, it is highly desirable that individ- 
uals loiow some of the types of activity and environmental conditions 
of many kinds of work in order to be more understanding of other 
people, to realize the necessity for the variety of occupations in 
modem society, and to respect those workers who serve in various 
capacities. 

Appreciation of family relationships. Although many aspects of 
family life today are different from those of the American family of 
a half-century ago, youth must realize the fundamental importance 
of family relationships in our society. Here in this primary group the 
first lessons of democratic living are learned in the consideration of 
the welfare and interests of the entire group. Facing and sharing 
family problems develops responsibility, and participation in family 
projects such as outings, parties, or traditional family celebrations 
makes for a sense of security and belonging, essential to the mental 
health of the individual. It is desirable that leisure-time activities find 
some expression in the midst of the family in order for boys and girls 
to know that many persona! interests can be developed within their 
immediate environment, that commercial entertainment of various 
types is not the sole outlet for leisure-time living. The satisfactions 
which result from the happy home life of a family are a means of eas- j 
ing tensions and preventing unhealthful^attitud^s. The economic life 
of the family may be a source for understanding of the place of work 
in the life of the individual, as the youth sees the need for gainful em- ' 
ployment in socially desirable occupations. The importance of all 
work which serves society in constructive ways can be seen in the 
total work pattern of all the famiJi« in the community. 

Trends in Social Studies Programs. The curriculum of the second- 
ary school has undergone changes from time to time as teachers and 
planning groups have felt the need for more effective learning by 
pupils in the light of social needs. We have witnessed the change 
from the curriculum which was centered around subject matter to 
that one in which the immediate proWems, and interests of pupils 
became the controlling factors in curriculum planning. The change 
has not been rapid. Many factors enter the picture, and frequently 
when more effective plans have been attempted, the preparation for 
the new program has been inadequate; the entire school program 
may not have been involved; the type of community may not have 
been considered or its interests mcluded. Teachers whose college 
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preparation for teaching has held a subject-matter emphasis and 
specialization do not feel competent to launch out into untried areas. 
Too often their persoi^ satisfaction in material mastered by pupils 
becomes the standard by which they evaluate their teaching. 

As a result of the efforts to provide effective learning experiences 
for youth, we have seen a variety of procedures and organizations of 
the curriculum. There have been many variations of what appear to 
be some basic plans for organizing the social studies. There has also 
been disagreement in terminology, at times to such an extent that one 
cannot always accept a title as definitive of the program. The gen- 
eral t)’pes have been fusion courses, the broad-fields organization, 
correl^ion, and the core curriculum. The last named is sometimes 
spoken of as general educabon. \Vhat£\'er the plan, each is an e:^>eri' 
ment moving away from the traditional subject fields in order to pro- 
vide significant experiences for youth. The xecoguition by social 
studies teachers that valuable resources for the school program lie 
in the local community and in the questions raised by pupils is a 
significant factor in planning the social studies program. 

The Subject-fields Organization. A brief description of the subject- 
fields organization uill, perhaps, show by contrast some of the trends 
of more recent experiments in curriculum planning. The subject- 
fields plan, as the name implies, emphasizes sepamtion.of ^ject 
I mat ter into charnels of <kveIopmeDt or subject The mastery by 
the pupil of fac^l materiak is the aim, and no attempt is made to 
I use the subje ct ma tter in the solution of pro blems of pupil experience 
j or of communi ty in terest By the subject-matter approach to leam- 
ing. the curriculum becomes^a fixed. routine and the school is set apart 
j from the li fe o f the osmmunity. Despite these disadvantages ex- 
amples of this pl^ of organi^tion can still be found in many second- 
ary schools today. . 

The Core Curriculum. In the core curriculum the felt needs of 
youth become the guiding.factor in planning the school program. 
This plan is not based on a particular body of subject matter but at- 
tempts to make use of anyjmowledge from al^reai that mi^t be 
pertinent to the problem being studied. Fuithennore it is impossible 
for core programs in different schools to be similar, because the pro- 
gram must reflect the needs of youtir in the specific school-commu- 
nity setting where the program is attempted. The core curriculum is 
an attempt to provide youth with an opportunity to experience activi- i 
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ties in the school which will make their life in the community more 
meaningful to them and to establish patterns of approach to future 
life situations. Much planning is required of the teacher whose re- 
sponsibility it becomes to guide pupil activities into educationally 
justifiable lines. It is desirable in the core program to plan for a given 
teacher to work with the same core class more than one year in order- 
to be able to understand the individuals in the group more thor-: 
oughly. There have been many examples of successful core programs 
in the junior high schools of die nation, and some high schools have 
attempted this type of organization. 

An excellent description of a typical core program is that found in 
the Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society.* This description 
is summarized as follows: 

1. It places value upon the individual and upon bis group relationships 
as he develops. 

2. The teacher of the course must be aware of the problems and traits of 
youth in relation to course planning. 

3. It occupies a block of time in the school day sufficient for experiences 
necessary to realize the course objectives. 

4 The course will not be a regrouping of existing courses but rather one 
in which life needs and interests of pupils select valuable materials from 
such areas of learning as may be concerned. 

5. It emphasizes experience by pupib as an esseiUial technique made 

possible by the increased time allotment ' • 

6. The courses will serve as a considerable phase of the school guidance 
program, since the teacher will come to know pupil_needs^an^ interests 
more thoroughly. 

7. The course calls for a dose cooperation of aUteachers and pupils con- 
cerned with planning a program in response to youth needs. 

Planning the Core Program. It is obvious that a program based 
upon the pres ent a nd futureoeeds of youth must be under constant 
evaluation by teachers and pupils and will be to a considerable de- 
gree experimental. Such a program cannot be instituted easily. It 
requires muclTprep arat ion and will grow over a period of years into 
a program which aims to provide meaning ful experiences fo r youth. 
Much thoughtful planning and p^ent endeavo r must be carried on 
w'Atb.iA .d\p^.a£iKflv ap s .sbiusW 

'Hollis L. Caswell, ed.. The American High School, John Dewey Soaety, 
Eighth Yearbook, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948, pp. 113-119. 
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be given the privilege of choosing to work in the core program or not, 
as they prefer. There must be much investigation in methods and 
techniques of core-curriculum planning, and the interested teachers 
should be ^vcn opportunity to_visit schools .where core programs 
arc in process in order to observe the procedure. Study groups within 
the school faculty are very helpful, as are also workshops where a 
curriculum specialist may be brought in to work with the teachers 
in planning the program. In all the planning one very essential ele- 
ment is the sharing with parents of the problem undertaken by the 
schooL No core curriculum can be successful if it does not reflect the 
culture of the community of which the school is a part, but even more 
essential for the operation of the program is the need for understand- 
ing among parents of the purposes inv olved in the attempted curricu- 
lum. \Vheo parents understand the aims of the program, they will 
realize that in an easier way for pupils and in a more practical ap- 
plication of teaching, the basic. values of our democratic w'ay of life 
are here being made a living.expeneoM. The core program neces- 
sitates a revision in the anangement of the daily schedule, as large 
blocks of time are required for the program. The teachen respoiuible 
for the core program should have ti me av ailable within the school 
day for planing work, for conferences, and f or st udy, In addition to 
this change in the school routine, there is an emphasis on many t}‘pes 
of matcii^ to provide learning opportunit}'. It is no longer possible 
to End the materials for learning in ajooe iert^ook. 

The Social Studies in the Core Curriculum. Although the program 
of the core curriculum moves away from a subject-defloed plan, 
it is necessary to use the materials of subject areas in the solution of 
problems aruing from the necds.of pupils. Because the objectives 
of the sodal studies do to so great an extent parallel and even repeat 
the aims of education, it follows that this area will be a great con- 
tributor to the core program. Some schools ha\'e centered their core 
programs around problems which lie within the area of the social 
studies. It becomes the responsibility of those who plan the core 
program to enumerate the needs o f yout h and from this list to select 
tho se needs wh ose satisfactioas can be drawn fro m the softal 
area, choosing the elements which may afford most emphatically 
those ideas whose understanding will be a signifleant e^>erience for 
^xmth. Thus the teacher in the core curriculum must be ^le to inter- 
pret the valuK of the social studies in keying with the needs of 
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pupils. The core teacher must be prepared in wide areas, or if teach- 
ers from specific subjects are to cooperate in the core program, each 
must be able to make use of his subject in terms of the broader need. 

General Education. The general education curriculum seems to 
oEer many advantages, as suggested by Quillen and Hanna: * 

1. It cuts across subject-matter boundaries and draws upon material 
from all fields for the solution of problems. 

2. It leaves the elective portion of the curriculum free to focus upon the 
special needs and interests of boys and girls. 

3. It emphasiaes the necessity for teachers to work cooperatively in plan- 
ning the educational experiences of students. 

4. It especially emphasizes the importance of student-teacher planning 
because it focuses upon the personal-social needs of pupils. 

5. It provides for a larger block of time in which to consider problems. 

6. It offers grea ter flexi bility in organiz ation, proced ure, content, and 
materials. 

7. It affords greater opportunity fqr more effMtive_guidance because of 
the emphasis on the student and his needs and because of the longer period 
of time which general education teachers have with the students in their 
classes, 

8. It emphasizes the development of the w hole personali ty of the student 
and Is as much concerned with the development ot such characteristics as 
attitude_$,-ioterests. critical^ thinking, and social sensitivity as with the ac- 
quisition of s kills _and information. .. 

The Social Studies in General Education. The program of general 
education is based on the theory that there exists a body of knowl- 
edge the command of which is an essential for all citizens. This gen-i 
eral learning is fundamental for effective living in our democracy.! 
The program of general education does not include vocational train- 
ing or specializing in a given area. It is concerned with subject mat- 
ter less as the end of the learning process than as a means toward an 
experience whose significance for the pupil will bo in the background 
thus acquired as he is confronted with other problems. The experi- 
ences of pupils must not be in terms of preparation for adult life but 
must bring understanding of their pr esent living , and by so doing, 
the individual will live more effectively and^happily at the present 

* I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence, 
Chicago: Scott, Fotesman& Company, 1948, pp. 101-106. Quoted by permission 
of the publisher. 
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time, and, os the program continues consiitent wit}i Ills maturing, 
his adult years will be proportionately more satisfying. This program 
requires cxtciuhc acqu.alntanco of tlio teacher witli tiro pupil and 
with his specific needs and interests. 

In many aspects the program of general education seems to re* 
scmbic in its basic philosophy the program of the core curriculum. 
However, there may l>o one adv*antagc of considerable slgniCcancc 
in the general education plan in Uiat under this program it is pos* 
siblc to proceed wiUi less cltange of tl)C school routine of each day, 
if that offers help in starting the program. Every course can become 
a course in general education. It Is essential, first, that the adminls* 
tration and faculty agree on the purposes of education in this par* 
ticular scliool and community. Wien the teacher is planning these 
objectives, suQtcicnt lime must be alloxscd to consider in detail the 
life of the community. Pupils, parents, and interested members of 
the commuriily from business, industry, the profcssiojjs, and various 
sodal agencies, such as )outh organizations, clmrclics, and libraries, 
should share in the p]an£(ng. It seems that the essential values sug* 
gested above in this chapter as guides toward Uic objectives of Uio 
social studies today should be the focal |x}int around whicli every 
planning group will center its thinking and decisions. It follows, 
tlicn, that every teacher con interpret his courses in tlio light of these 
planned objcctiscs. In the social studies each subject area may con* 
tinuc to be dciiocd and yet be a course in the general education pro* 
gram, recognizing the cipcricnccs possible under tlic guise of tliis 
particular course uhich m.iy satbfy the needs and interests of all 
)-outli in this school and community. The program may go furtlicr 
by removing subject boundaries and icplacing history, civics, soci* 
oiogy, economics, American problems, and geography vvitli the all* 
inclusive social studies, draning from every included area whatever 
information may be pertinent to the solution of problems whlcli con* 
front pupils in their daily living, j 
Life-adjustment Education. In the process of curriculum develop- 
ment American education has moved far from Uie first elTort, which 
saw education as a mcarvs toward college _cnlrance and indirectly a 
vocational priqvaration in the limited plan of providing ministers for 
the church. Preparation for college and training to enter a vocation 
have become valuablejerviccs of our educational programs. How- 
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ever, as we have seen the tremendous growth of the American high 
school in which are enrolled more and more youth of secondary- 
school age, it has become apparent that all our worth-while planning 
and our attempt to make education meaningful has been a benefit 
for only a portion of all the youth who have experienced it. There 
are many boys and girls who will not or cannot go to college and who 
will not find in the high-school program a vocational interest of value 
to them. It is the purpose of hfe-adjustment educari^on to follow the 
program of general Vacation with such emphasis upon the needs 
of all youth that this total objective may be realized. 

Undoubtedly in schools across the nation some such education has 
occurred in the past when there have been isolated instances of far- 
seeing teachers who have attempted to lead pupils into an under- 
standing and appreciation of living in its limitless opportunity and 
challenge. With our present culture as involved and complicated 
as it has become, it is essential to the American way of life that all 
youth be given the opportunity to participate intelligently in our 
society. Only through such an ^ucational provision can we hope to 
stren gthen. our democracy, to provide a resist ance against the appeal 
of forei gi Id eologies to a portion of our citizens who mi^t other- 
wise be unable to withstand the insidious approach. To aid the 
schools of all communities in starting life-adjustment programs, 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth has pro- 
posed some guiding principles.* These are as follows; 

1. The supreme test of life-adjustment education shall be in terms of 
individ ual developmen t idet>ti£ed by accurate knowledge of each indi-'\ 
vidual pupil's characteristics, his purposes, and those of society. 

2. Secondary schodls^developing Lfe-ad|ustment education seek to en- 
roll, retain, and meet the needs of all normal adolescents who are not yet 
ready for next steps, such as full-di^ participation in safe and gai nful oc^^ 
cupations, or for further formal education. 

3. Learning experiences required of all are s elected and planned in 
terms of common recurring proble ms of hving faced by all people rather 
than those of college-entrance requirements or other specialized needs of 
the relatively few. 

* Philosophy — FrincipUt — Purpous, Cheyenne, Wyo.: State Steering Com- 
mittee, Wyoming Program of Life-adjusting Education, State Department of 
Education, Bulletin No. 1, pp. 3-9. Qirated by permission from State Department 
of Education. Cheyenne. Wyoming. 
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4. The ctnpbasis is upon direct pupU-teacher phoning, sharing, and 
participation in real-life experience while seeking solutions to individual, 
social, and dvic problems. 

5. Administrators in schools which stress life-adjustment education for 
every youth will organize and administer throu^ ^e active participation 
of pupils, parents, and teachers, as well as of organized dvic, lay, industrial, 
and business groups. 

6. Records and data are used in counseling with pupils and parents, 
improving instruction, developing all desirable latent qualities of pupils' 
individual self-approval, placement, and as basic material for continuing 
curriculum evolution. 

7. Life-adjustment-education programs are evaluated in terms of desir* 
ablejdianges in pupiljsehavior rather than in terms of the mastering of 
abstra ct conc epts in lo^cally organized sub}ect-inattCT_courses. 1 

Social Studies Topics in an Education for Life Adjustment. As has 
been previously stated, the program of life-adjustment education 
must serve the needs of th e youth involved .and must reflect tlie life 
of the local, community. These two controlling groups will applv to 
their own situation the meaning for them of the essential values of 
our c ulture which education must foster. Each school wiirproceed 
in its own manner to achieve a desirable program, using all avail* 
able aids for effective _appli^ti0D of its proposed methods and re* 
vising its program throu^ experiment and rcevaluation. Wliether 
the plaiming group removes subject boundary lines in a complete 
revision of the school program, or simply accepts each social studies 
area as an opportunity for education for life adjustment, a thorough 
understanding of the following general topics from the various areas 
seems essentiaL Each school will adapt these as it secs its own needs; 
there may be additions in each arex 

I. World History 

A. Asiatic peoples and problems 

B. Nationalism; the rise of France, Italy, Cenoany 

C. The Industrial Revolulioo 

D. Humanitariaaism 

£. Scientific advanra 

F. International cooperation 

C. The air-age world 

IL United States History 

A. Modem American culture 

B. Our evolving democracy 
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C. Development of government 

D. Growth of “Big Business" 

E. Social reform 

F. Development of transportation 

C. International relations 

HI. Civics 

A. Local, state, and national ^wemment 

fi. Community relationships 

C. Vocational guidance 

D. Conservation 
IV. American Problems 

A. Health 

B. Labor and management 

C. Consumer education 

D. Family hfe 

E. Crime; juvenile delinquency 

F. Conservation 

G. Communication; propaganda 

H. Recreation 

7. Vocational guidance 
The U.N. 

Curricular Aspects of Social Studies In Grades 75 and 14. Many city 
school systems are expanding their organization to include two more 
years of work. Likewise the trend is toward a growth in the number 
of community and junior colleges. In such cases the question of cur* 
ricular content arises. The sodal studies area presents a most vital 
part of such content. All that has been said above regarding American 
life today, values of the social studies, trends in the program, and 
the social studies in current organization patterns remains pertinent. 
In brief, these upper two years offer a medium through which to do 
better that which was being attempted in less time. 

General Education in the Social Studies, by Levi,* has gone more 
into detail on the matter of content than most works dealing with 
this subject. After stating the guiding principles involved, it is sug- 
gested that this two-year course in social studies be required of stu- 
dents and comprise Ae material embraced in the following outline: 

* Albert Wjlbain Levi General Education in the Social Studies, Washington, 
D.C.! American Council on Educaticsi, 194% Chap. IX and XI. Quoted by per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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CE?>EItAL OUTUNE 

Fart I: The Organization of Social Living 
(Semester 1) 

A. The individual in a world of social conflict 
L The individual in an industrial world 

2. The problem of agrarian poverty 

3. Poverty and underprivileged groups 

4. The unemployed individual 

5. The problem of delinquent youth 

6. The individual and la^r conflict 

7. Black men in a white man's world 

B. From the individual to the community 

L The sodal condidoning of the human person 

2. The c ommuni ty setting of iodiridual life; the structure and func- 
tioning of the American community 

a. The middle western community 

b. The southern town 

c. The Yankee city 

d. The tools and concepts of community life 

C. From the community to the total society 

1. The tools of sodal analysis , 

2. The factors of the sod^ environment 

3. The structure of the sodal environment 

4. The variadons of culture 

5. Sodal d^mamics: the nature of cultural change 

Fart II: The Historical Development of Modem Society 
(Semester 2) 

A. The structure of medieval society 

L The nature and decay of the feudal age 

B. The beginnings of modem sodal change 

1. The expansion of Europe 

2. The rise of the Western state system 

C. Technology and the acceleration of social change 
L The beginnings of the Industrial Revoludon 
Z The di^sicB af tecbaahgy aad its culture 

D. The forroadon and development of an American sodetv 

1. The American Revoludon 

2. Tbefoundingof the American government 

3. The irresistible expansion of the United States 

4. NaUooalism and sectional controversy 
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5. Industrialization and the of big business 

6. The development of an American foreign policy 
E. American society in a changingworld 

1. The liberal movement in the Western world ' 

2. The American empire; the growth of imperialism 

3. The first World War 

4. Groupings toward a consciousness of the need of world-order 

5. Domestic trends in totalitarian states 

6. Postwar developments in the democracies 

7. The second World War 

8. A new age of revolution? 

Part III. The Institutions and Problems of Che Modem World 
(Semesters 3 and 4} 

A. The social institutions and problems of the modem world 

1. The problems of family life 

2. The problem of housing 

3. Recreation in the modem world 

4. The problem of health 

5. Education in the modem world 

6. Religion in the modem world 

7. The problem of delinquent and crime 

8. The problem of group prejudice 

0. The problem of population 

B. The economic Institutions and problems of the modem world 

1. Toward an understanding of economic institutions and problems 

2. The methods and problems of production in the modem world 

3. How goods and services are exchanged in the modem world 

4. The distributioa of the national income 

5. The worker in an industrial world 

6. The farmer in an Industrial world 

7. The consumer in an industrial world 

8. Business and government 

9. Economics and international life 

C. The political institutions and problems of the modem world 

1. Democracy as a way of life 

2. The organization of the American democratic idea 

a. The legislative process 

b. The courts and the administration of justice 

c. The executive and public administraUoa 

3. The democratic state and the citizen 
a. Democracy and the service state 
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b. TajcatioD in the sendee state 

c. The democratic process 

4. Intemational democracy and the problem of war and peace 

a. The second World War 

b. Internal organization 

c. American foreign poli^ 

5. The problems and prospe^ of political democracy 

a. The future of the democratic idea 

The frame of reference underlying the three divisions of the course 
is that "the seemingly discrete fields of geography, history, psychol- 
o^, sociology, ethnology, economics, and political science consti- 
tute one single 'science of society.* " • 

Herskovits ’ describes well the two-year course divided into two 
parts. *1116 first carries the name. The Bases of Social Life. Much of 
the content is found in a study of the great civilizations of antiquity 
as well as the medieval and Renaissance periods of European his- 
tory. All this is directed toward a better understanding of Uie forces 
that have produced the modem w'orld in which we live. The sopho- 
more coune is entitled Modem Socie^. How the present is related to 
the period of migration from the old is stressed. Social, economic, and 
political forces are taught in an integrated manner. Interwoven with 
these is an emphasis on the stmeture of todays industrial and tech- 
nological society. 

Knowiton * has described the two-year social science program at 
Cazenovia. In order to imderstand the contemporary world, three 
periods a week are given to the geographic, historical, governmental, 
and economic considerations involved. The second year places em- 
phasis on the American cultural scene, starting intensive study on 
the period dated by the end of the War Between the States and end- 
ing with the present 

Stutz and Layman,* in describing the social studies portion of a 
basic college program, indicate that the materials should come from 

* Ibid., p. 237. 

* Melville J. Henkovits, “Hie Social Science Units of Northwestern University 
Liberal Aits Program.'* Journal of General Education, I (April, 1947), pp. 216- 
233. 

* Knowltoa, D. C., “Map Project for the Junior College,” Junior CoUege Jour- 
nal, XVll (October. 1946). pp. 53-6a 

* F. H. Stutz and M. E. Layman, “Socia] Education in a Basic College Pro- 
gram,* Social Education, X (November, 1940), pp. 305-308. 
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anthropology, economics, geography, history, philosophy, political 
science, and sociology. One of the courses, called Social Science, is 
divided into nine parts. Typical of these are “Relationship between 
Man and Government,” "Organization for Production,” and “The 
Maintenance of International Peace.” The other course. History of 
Civilization, is divided into ten parts, with such titles as “The Roman 
World Order,” "The Christian World of the Middle Ages," and “Or- 
deal of Our Times: the Second World War.” 

Elder offers a description of work at Colgate that definitely 
places its emphasis upon current affairs. It is for freshmen, extends 
over a full year, and meets three times a week. Examples of topics are 
“The Indian and His Groups," “Structure, Function, and Change," 
and “Leadership and Authority in Groups.” A very pertinent quota- 
tion follows: “There is no one engaged in teaching the course who 
does not believe that Colgate students who have gone through it will 
examine changing social situations more objectively than they might 
otherwise have done and will in later years as community leaders be 
more conscious of the needs to adapt social, economic, and political 
Institutions to changing conditions." 

Mendenhall once expressed the idea that the work and abilities 
of an expert historian have an apt place in the survey course. The 
abilities to determine facts, weigh evidence, judge tire complexities 
of civilization, and Identify bias were specifically mentioned. 

The Harvard Report •* was probably as extensively read and ex- 
erted as much influence as any work of similar proportions in recent 
years in the field of general education. A plea was made for a required 
course for all students called Western Thought and Institutions. It 
was proposed that it would include a historical analysis of certain 
significant movements and changes in Western society together with 
the reading of substantial portions of certain of tlie classics of po- 
litical, economic, and social thought which those changes have 
helped to produce.** 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that most authorities 
R. E. Elder, “Problem Method in Freshman Social Science at Colgate Uni- 
versity," Teachers College Jourrud, XIX (May, 1943), pp. 122-123. 

“ Thomas C. Mendenhall, "The Introductoiy College Course la Civilization," 
American lilstoncal Review. XLIX (July. 1944), pp. 681-684. 

General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Avss, 1945, Chap. V. 

>• Ibid., p. 214. 
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take the point of View that general education in the social studies 
extends through and ends with the completion of the fourteenth year. 
In the end the individual who has taken the work should have had 
a superior type of life-ad]’ustment experiences. Grades 13 and 14 of 
a typical public school system or a regular junior college ordinarily 
require this work. The modem social scene is a laboratory from which 
content is drawn. A fusion of all the social studies thus becomes easy 
because humanity itself is considered from all approaches as it re> 
lates to individual achievemenL 

Summon/. It has been the purpose of this chapter to show the 
trend of curriculum organization from the traditional subject-fields 
plan to the last experimental attempt to provide meaningful life 
experiences through the social studies in the form of the life-adjust- 
ment-education program. Emphasis is given to the need for having 
the program plaimed by representatives of the community and the 
school Individual pupU needs and interests are pointed out as of 
controlling importance when the life-adjustment program attempts 
to function. With the recognition of the possibility that clearly de- 
fined subject areas vrithin the social studies, or the general area of 
social studies without the traditional subject boundaries, may be 
followed in the life-adjustment approach, the significant topics of 
the entire field as related to the essential values of our democratic 
way of life are indicated, 

QuEsnoxs ox raz Text 

1. What is the theme of the social studies? 

2. Of what significance are general social conditions to the high-school 
curriculum? 

3. Compare the objectives of the social studies with the general objec- 
tives of education, 

4. In what way is life-adjustment education a reinterpretation of gen- 
eral education? 

5. In what way may life-adjustment education seem to resemble a core 
curriculum? 

'6. .Suggest criteria to be used as a ^lide in planning a social studies 
program. 

7. Describe the change in theories of education which has occurred in 
this centUT)*. 
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8. VVhy is a subject-fields cuniculum unsaKsfactoiy in answering the 
needs of youth? 

9. List the characteristics of a core curriculum. 

10. What advantages may be expected from a core curriculum? 

11. Why does the social studies area invite core-curriculum organiza- 
tion? 

12. Discuss the possible obstacles or disadvantages of the core cur- 
riorlum. 

13. How does the core curriculum mal:s possible a more effective guid- 
ance program? 

14. Give some practices in deteimming content cl social studies courses 
in grades 13 and 14 that have fairly general acceptance. 

15. Summarize some specific examples of courses offered at these levels. 


SuccESiED Activities 

1. Plan a program for the sodal studies using a core-type organization. 

2. Visit a school where a core cuniculum is in progress to investigate 
(a) teacher and pupil cooperation in planning; (h) units of study; (o) time 
allotments,' (d) grades involved; (e) use of materials and equipment, 

3. Investigate the core programs of three or more school systems to dis- 
cover ways in which they are i^ke and ways In which they are unlike. 

4. Construct a diagram showing grade placement and time allotment 
for a core curriculum for' grades 7 trough 14. 

5. Make a list of disadvantages of the core-type program and match the 
items of the list with suggested remedies. 

6. Flan a unit of work for a core-curriculum program at junior-high 
level. 

7. Make a detailed plan to be foUowed by a high-scbool faculty in plan- 
ning a core curriculum. 

8. Visit a school where a life-adjustment program is being attempted. 
Investigate the procedures followed in social studies courses and discover 
what topics are being considered. 

9. Evaluate the content of the courses given in this chapter, with sug- 
gested additions or deletions. 

10. Collect materials on planning a life-adjustment program which 
would help a faculty in starting such a program. 

11. Visit the social studies classes in either a junior college or grades 13 
and 14 of a 6-4-4 organization in a public school. Compare and contrast 
the program being offered with the impGcalions of the present chapter. 

1^ Select one or more of therefeicneesfoundat the close of this chapter 
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for reading and summarization. If preferred, use litraiy guides to educa- 
tional periodicals and find references of purely personal interest related to 
these topics. 
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chapter 5 


TEXTBOOKS AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Preview. The inclusion of a chapter entitled Textbooks and the Social 
Studies does not at all imply ^at we should be using the textbook 
method of teaching. At least we should not have it in its traditional 
and bad form. Certainly, it should not be the plan sought for use; 
in fact, it is scarcely conceivable that it needs to be made a matter of 
resort. Rather, the chapter is presented with the thought that text- 
books and other materials are essential in working with a class follow- 
ing any method. The selection and adoption of textbooks is a matter 
of prime concern in any secondary-school area. In the social studies 
the importance of the task assumes unusual proportions. First, the 
teachers of these subjects actually face a grave responsibility in shap- 
ing attitudes and formulating ideab on ^e part of tomorrow's adult 
citizens. Second, the professional group and lay public both entertain 
a feeling of being skilled in judging ^ese boolu — a skill that is not 
claimed to any such degree in o&er fields. This chapter will attempt 
to present pertinent historical facts related to social studies textbook 
selection, criteria that might weU be applied in an effort to select 
these books objectively and scientifically, and comments related to 
the textbook method of teaching. 

Croups That Have Been Interested in Social Studies Textbooks. 
In attempting to treat a topic of this nature in a historical fashion 
it is not the intention of the authors to suggest approval or disap- 
proval of present practices or past status of individuals, groups, or 
organizations. Ratlter, the desire is to point out relationships to the 
present topic, namely, textbook selection. In the social studies area 
we have regularly had a generous amount of suggestions coming from 
nonacademic sources. Lawmakers have felt that the objectives of 
education in a democracy are met to such a large extent in this area 
that they have taken a hand. Diversity of interest in various sections 
of our country has led to a more critical examination of our textbooks 
83 
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than has been customary in and more compact areas. Patriotic 

organizations have been quite outspoken in their opinions as to what 
should not be included as content materiah Croups representing 
racial and religious interests have examined our books to determine 
what favorable or unfavorable comments might be found. Various or- 
ganizations representing conflicting economic interests have praised 
or condemned textbools that were in use in the schools. 

None charged with the responsibib'ty for %vriting or selecting text- 
books would fail to approve heartily of a &iendly and constructive 
interest in the matter. Any criticism of such nature that might be 
offered should be accepted gratefully and weighed carefully. On the 
other hand, it would ^ too much to ask textbook writers to distort 
facts for the sole purpose of aggrandizing the place or the efforts of 
any one group in American I^toiy or in contemporary affairs. No 
doubt organizational or re^onal enthusiasm has blinded many spon- 
sors of such efforts to the facts of what they were really promoting. 

Legal requirements in the soctal studies have tenc^d generally 
in the direction of requiring a study of our national history, state 
and local history, and the machinery of government These require* 
ments have frequently been enlarged upon following period of 
national crises. ( See ^apter 15 for a discussion of recent changes 
related to the teaching of social studies.) To the extent that sectional- 
ism has had an influence, it too has sometimes taken legal expression 
in demanding that textbooks not be "partisan** in their manner of 
presentation. In the South the United Confederate Veterans in 1S92 
became very active in their efforts to get proper textbooks adopted.* 
They felt that some were definitely prejudiced against the South, 
that some made an honest failure to present facts correctly, and that 
others were wholly suitable for use in the schools. It was probably 
this group as much as any other that brought into popular usage the 
expression The War Between the Stales. Simultaneously, the Grand 
Army of the Republic was studying the chapters dealing with South- 
ern history and usually condemn^ the efforts of Northern vsTiters 
who presented the more recent epochs. 

Something of a wave of hysteria swept over the country following 
the First World War, based oo the fear that our textbooks had a pro- 

* llinuiet of the Third Annual ileeting end Eeunion of the Confederate Vet- 
erant — 1S32, as quoted by Bessie Louise Fierce, Pubhc Opinion and the Teach- 
ing of History. New York; Alfred A. Knopf, Ine., 1926, p. 146. 
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British emphasis. Apparently the diapters on the Revolutionary War 
received most review in this connection. Popular newspapers were 
very active in stressing this “propitiatory spirit toward England” that 
they felt was being fostered in school textbooks.* Many authors gen- 
erally regarded as Americas foremost scholars and writers were 
thoroughly censured. 

In some manner each of the following patriotic organizations has 
shown an interest in points that should be emphasized in social studies 
textbooks: Sons of tlie American Revolution, Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and The American Legion. As one would naturally suspect, 
these groups desired that heroism of illustrious characters, develop- 
ment of national traditions, and superiority of Uie American way of 
life should be stressed. Specific textbooks, individual authors, and 
periodicals which failed to meet the standards expected were on 
occasion identified and appraised. O. K. Armstrong's article, ‘Trea- 
son in Textbooks,” published in the American Legion Magazine ( Sep- 
tember, 1940) is illustrative. 

The following arc among the organizations that have been actively 
interested at some time in social studies textbooks from the stand- 
point of a racial Interest: Steuben Society of America, Ancient Order 
of Hibernians, and National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Many immigrant groups develop fraternal societies. 
Not among the least of their interests is the manner in which their 
national origins arc discussed in scliool textbooks. Closely related in 
intensity of feeling is the interest that reh'gious groups have in text- 
books. The particular needs of some have been met by writing special 
textbooks for their use. 

To the extent that there is a divergent point of view on the part of 
the leaders of labor and the leaders of capital, one would naturally 
expect each to be vitally interested in secondary-school textbooks. 
Probably the American Federation of Labor has been most active 
in this connection. As early as 1903 it was advocating that these text- 
books be written with a purpose of presenting ideas of the dignity 
of manual labor, the importance to society of the role of labor, and the 
desirability of elevating the place of labor as an entire group. Later 
investigations showed that tlie organization was pleased with the 
tendency of authors to deal with the broader aspects of social devel- 

* Fierce, ibid., deals with this topic In detail 
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opment and current problems rather than with formal organization 
of government, military events, and generalities. The examinations 
of textbooks to assure that the viewpoints of labor are properly han- 
dled have been made not by labor organizations alone but by scholars 
who have a deep-seated interest in the problems involved and a sin- 
cere desire to fathom the trends of the times.’ 

A charge of recent decades has been that "big business” has ex- 
ercised too much influence on the writing of social studies textbooks 
and likewise upon teaching within the classes. Some have questioned 
the sincerity of the motives of corporations in furnishing illustrative 
materials, pamphlets, visual aids, etc. As a result of a government 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission in 1928 to determine 
the methods used by holding companies to acquaint the public with 
facts relative to the public utility industry, it was found that the 
organizations thought that many texts in civics and economics shmved 
a definite bias in favor of government ownership and misrepresenta- 
tions of the utility Industi^. Probably no one author in human ex- 
perience ever received more wholesale criticism for his textbook 
produedons than did Harold Rugg. The volumes most critically 
examined were those six designed for funior-high-school textbooks in 
social studies. Business leaders felt ^at he belittled the grandeur 
of famous early Americans and that propaganda for a much-changed 
social order was constandy kept before the pupil reader. 

The following quotation from one critic * shows clearly the natme 
of the attacks made upon these textbooks; ' 

There we have the technique of Rugg’s system of indoctrination. First, 
in developing in the child an “attitude of expectancy, of change. . . 
Second, the student is given a distorted picture of conditions in America, 
together with shameful propaganda material pointing to utter failure as 
the result of the workings of our present system of private enterprise and 
the republican form of govemxnenL Third, the very beginnings of this 
nadon and the founding of our present social and economic orgaoizadon 
are brought into quesdon, together with the modves of the founders. 

* Control of Social Studies Textbooks, Issued for the Nadona] Coundl for the 
Social Studies in cooperation with the Research Division of the National Educa- 
don Association, May, 1941, gives a fuller discussion of the material described in 
the three preceding paragraphs. 

* Alfred T. Falk, The Rugg Technique of IndoctrimUion, as quoted in Control 
of Social Studies Textbooks, p. 25, 
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profitable. The maintenance of such factories requires large capitaL 
Similarly the application of steam to boats and railroads, which bring 
raw material and food supplies to the concentration of capital. The 
development of banking systems has aided in bringing about the same 
world-wide monopolies. Such monopolies could control prices and the 
wages of the worlOTen. As a protection against this danger, Congress has 
established such administrative bodies as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange Commission.’' (p. S5) 

From Scarcitt to O^trasukdaxce: 

"Our capitalistic system has ^ven us more food than we can eat, 
more fabrics than we can wear, more buildings than we can fill, more 
railroads than we can supply with freight; more automobiles than our 
city streets can accommodate, more electricity than can be sold at 
present prices, and more of all commodities than people can buy. That 
competitive sj'stem which rewards those who reduce costs or improve 
quality naturally stimulates the invention of better and better processes 
and more efficient organization. 

"Unless otherwise ^ucated, the general run of people have an acquisi- 
tive nature. They will work longer hours and spend more sleepless nights 
to build individual homes and buy individual cars than they will if work- 
ing for community bouses and community cars." (p. 702) 

OniEB Data: On the title page the author is listed as Professor of Political 
Science, Oregon State College, fonnerly instructor in Politics, Princeton 
University. 

The teacher can quickly gain several impressions from reading the 
foregoing abstract. First, it show's the points in which an organiza- 
tion of the type sponsoring the work is interested. Authorship stands 
forth prominently. \Vbo the author is, where he works, and his quali- 
fications are considered pertinent. The interest in grade levels at 
which the book is to be used might imply questions as to the time 
and place for certain topics to be introduc^ The quotations used 
could conceivably be an index to determine content about which 
such groups have most concern. Second, the teacher can and must use 
such materiab as the above-mentioDed abstract when he is thinking 
about the following professional topics: academic freedom, teaching 
oi controversial topics, arranpn^ tor lomm discussion, study o( coor 
temporary affairs, and pupil guidance. 

The critical examination of textbooks seems to come with some 
regularity like panics and epidemics. We have reason to beh’eve that 
others will come; just when and from what sources, we know not In 
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any event, authors and teachers should be cognizant of the potential 
approach. 

It is quite possible that the attention given the abstracting of so- 
cial studies textbooks by the National Association of Manufacturers 
surprised the organization both by its nature and by its extent. The 
following paragraphs from a letter to one of the authors under the 
date of Mar. 31, 1941 illustrate the point: 

Here is the real story: The abstracts represent an inherently construc- 
tive undertaking, which can be of service to teachers and school adminis- 
trators as well as to the non-teaching pubUc. The study was undertaken 
because many of our members were disturbed at the discussion which has 
been going on for years about the contents of the nation’s textbooks and 
which has resulted, far too often, in name-calling instead of rational dis- 
cussion of the issues actually involved. 

May I add, parenthetically, that from the outset we believed that the 
issue of “subversiveness” in textbooks was being immensely exaggerated. 
The only legitimate question may be whether or not the books deal with 
highly controversial issues in $u^ a fashion that the student gets an ade- 
quate picture of the various points of view regarding them. By this, we do 
not infer that only books that completely ignore human imperfections and 
bias are suitable for sebool use. We do believe, however, that if a text seems 
heavily weighted on one side of a controversial issue, any citizen has a right 
to ask that the bias of the book be understood by the student and that the 
other side of the controversy be presented equally well. 

In approaching this subject we recognized many inherent dangers, and 
we ran the risk of injecting ourselves into the controversy only because we 
believed that unless some groups would take the initiative and treat the 
problem on a rational rather tl^ an emotional basis, it would continue 
interminably and would serve only to create distrust and suspicion on all 
sides. 

To emphasize that investigations and surveys of social studies text- 
books are usually imdertaken and conducted in good faith this ex- 
ample is cited. A few years ago one of the authors was shocked to 
read in a nationally circulated magazine an article that thoroughly 
condemned a number of well-known secondary-school textbooks in 
this field. In fact, the basic textbook that he was using in his classes 
in world history was listed as objectionable. He wrote the editor, and 
the following paragraph was included in the reply: 

I note your inquiry in reference to the Inclusion of — , in a list ap- 
pended to the article by published in the September number 
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of this magazine. May I say that through a thoroughly regrettable mis- 
undentanding of the purpose of the list which the author obtained ^om 
what he considered an unimpeachable source {and was so accepted by 
us) this book was inadvertently listed. A letter expressing regret for the 
inadvertence has been sent to . publishers. 

The same magazine willingly apologized to the editors of a well- 
known publication that is used in numerous high-school social studies 
classes as a basis of study of current events for inadvertently includ- 
ing their name. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that the text- 
book can and does go far in shaping attitudes on the part of the pupils 
who read them, "niis is probably true in the entire range of social 
concepts. Reference is now made to just one area as illustrative. 

Orr * attempted to analyze the attitudes of adolescent boys and 
girls toward the peoples of other nations. Three hundred unselected 
pupils In hjgh-sc^ool history dlasses were asked to fill in a simple 
questionnaire. After being asked to state tbeii feelings toward the 
people of specified nations th^ were given a chance to indicate 
what they thought to be the reason for the feeling. These choices in- 
cluded family feeling, some teacher, some textbook, and some other 
reason.'^e conclusion reached, based upon this particular study, 

' was that the textbook, next to the home, is the most important factor 
in international attitudes among adolescent children. 

Crofts * has pointed out aptly the peculiar place of the historian 
in relation to textbooks. The following quotation is illustrative: 

To sodal sdeutists, especially bistoiiam, has gone the place of hazard 
and honor in the advancement of human thought Ihere were purges of 
*history books* even before books were printed. The emperor Shih Huang 
Ti (pronounced Sher Wang Dee), mislilang the works of Co nfud us. or- 
dered that every book in China be buj^cd except those dealing with 
y medidne-and agriculture. Writing \vas done in those times on bamboo 
strips, which were difficult to conwal, requiring a mule load of bamboo 
for a chapte r of t ext But the s<du>lars of China at the risk of their lives 
plastered the dassics^into tb^ walls and, as a result of th eir per secution, 

* Harriett Knight Oir, 'History Textbooks and International Attitudes,* Social 
Studies, XXXH (October, 1&41). pp. 2^255. 

* Alfred Crofts, "A Historian Looks at Textbooks,* Journeys Behind the Netcs, 
VoL X, No. 20. The Sodal Sdence Fonndaticn of the University of Denver in 
coc^eratitn with The Rocky Mountain Radio CotmcO, by permission. 
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they have remained Conlucianist for twenty-one hundred years. Part of 
the popularity of the Bible derives from the centuries during which it was 
proscribed by secret police — when it was kept hidden beneath the floor- 
boards and read with fear and reverence. 

The court historians of China, men of high integrity, could consign 
the emperor himself to future honor or contempt. Every tyrant used threats 
— often attempting violence — to make them flatter his achievements. But 
after a contest that lasted for generations, the victory of the historians was 
complete; the only place in an oriental kingdom sacrosanct from the em- 
peror himself, was the locked ardiive which held the day-by-day historical 
records of his reign; this could be~opened once a year by an inspector who 
had to be illiterate, so that he would never betray the information they 
contained; and they were published only after the death of the emperor; 
fear of what might be charged against him in the record was the strong^t 
check upon the power of the Son of Heaven. 

Selection of Textbooks in the Social Studies. At the outset it is pos- 
sible to be optimistic about textbook selection in that today the 
classroom teacher has an important role. Not many years ago ad- 
ministrators assumed too generously the /unction of selection. This 
practice had many obvio^eyils. Lack of knowledge of objectives, 
content, and modem teaching methods in all subjects heads the list. 
The effort to economize frequently appeared wi^ undue emphasis. 
Persona l relatio ns'Kips with firms and individuads not infrequently 
had a place- Naturally, the correct procedure 5iat evolved was that 
of cooperative,effort, in which the principal or department head se- 
cures written statements from the teachers setting forth the short- 
comings of the book to be displaced and the expectations from a 
potential new selection. The preparation of a pertinent bibliography 
related to new materiab in the field is in order. Samples of recent 
books should be secured by the administrator, kept in a central loca- 
tion, and made readily_available to the staff. In order to arrive at an 
objective result a scorgjsheet should be evolved and probably ap- 
plied to as many as five leading books available. Maybe after the 
first ev aluati on has been made a rcevaluation of the two or three 
4- books that rated highest should, follow. The points given below are 
offered as general and suggestive. They could readily be placed to 
the left on a sheet of paper. The names of books being considered 
could be given one column each to the right While there are twelve 
points, it is not at all suggested that they be given equal weight. The 
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committee in charge can usually agree upon the values to be as- 
signed- 

1. Authorship. It is a matter of concern to select textbooks that 
have been written by authors who have a background of sound schol- 
arship, experience in teaching pupils of the grade for which the book 
is intended, and knowledge of the basic laws of learning. In brief, one 
must have more than a interest when one asks, “Who wrote the 
book?* 

2. Style of tcrifing. The book should be read to determine whether 
the maimer of expression is one that would appeal to children of the 
grade for which it is intended. By way of illustration it might be sug- 
gested that a student of college rank would willingly read a book for 
good content alone whereas a junior-high-school pupil could scarcely 
be expected to read willingly unless a certain type of reading appeal 
for younger readers was present 

3. Vocabulary. Most n-riters of textbooks sold by major companies 
now recognize the need to check vocabulary with standard word 
lists and see that the reading can be accomplished by the grade level 
invoU’ed. Often the author of social studies material will ask a reading 
expert to reMew the manuscript previous to publication. It is tre- 
mendously important to have the book score well on this and the 
preceding point Kiany actual failures to learn social studies well are 
directly traceable to poor reading-abilities and bad habits related to 
reading. Not only should the teaser read the textbook for examina- 
tion of these points; a few of the pupils should be selected to read 
portions of the book and express their opinions. 

4. Selection of content. No basic textbook can give more than a 
treatment of details that seem to be most important. Therefore, be- 
fore examining one, the teacher should decide in advance what topics 
should receive fuller treatment in order to make the accomplishment 
of objectives easier. In history texts most teachers have rather definite 
notions about the maimer in which political, social, and economic 
es'ents should, they feel, be stressed; likewise, they have definite 
ideas as to the amount of space that should be devoted to particular 
epochs. The sesne tjpe of analog be used ia the cansiderstian 
of other social studies textbooks. By the use of simple mathematics 
one can compute fractional parts allotted to various phases of subject 
matter in books under consideration. 

In a very elementary fashion a student teacher rer^tly examined 
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the table of contents of the basic textbook that he was using in world 
history. He found that the foUowmg topics were heated, with the 
per cent of the entire book's content allotted to each as indicated: 
“Prehistoric Man,” 3; “Oriental Peoples,” 5; “Ancient Greece,” 10; 
“Ancient Home,” 10; “Teutonic Peoples,” 4; "Life of the Middle Ages,” 
3; "Nations of the Middle Ages,” 7; “Reformation,” 12; “Old Regime," 
4; “French Revolution," 11; "Progress of Democracy,” 17; “Two 
World Wars,” 14. 

This type of analysis can hdp one decide whether various topics 
have received the relative emphasis that they should have. It may 
even reveal a complete absence of treatment that should have been 
included. 

5. Unbiased presentation. The book should be read carefully to 
determine whether the author is attempting to promote a personal 
point of view or to sponsor an idea that is basic in the platform of 
an organized group. Tlie best authors recognize that their obligation 
is to present the truth and that academic freedom demands and per- 
mits them to write accordingly. After such a presentation has been 
made, pupil reading and study will naturally result in the forming of 
personal conclusions by individual members of the class. 

6. Accuracy, Social studies teachers are quite well within their 
rights when ^ey insist that statements made in textbooks be abso- 
lutely true. If the author is expressing an opinion of a group or his per- 
sonal ideas, clear indications should be given. Many authors have 
eliminated errors by using their material in mimeographed form with 
actual classes prior to publication. Additional help is often secured by 
having teachers in the same field read the manuscript before it goes 
to the printer. 

The Committee on Textbooks of the American Committee for 
Democracy and Intellectual Freedom* recognizes the preeminent 
position of accuracy. Its comments are os follows: 

The fundamental criterion to apply is whether a book tells the truth — 
the truth that Christ said "shall make you free." Telling the truth about 
history, economics, sociology, or poLtical science is a difficult task. The 
facts are so numerous that only a small selection from among the multitude 
can be included in an elementary text. One obvious rule is that no facts 

’ General Statement on Social Science Textbooks, New Yorks Cosnmittee on 
Textbooks of the American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
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should be stated that cannot be supported by evidence. Another rule, less 
obvious but in our opinion sound, is that it is better to limit the range of 
problems treated in an elementary text to a number that can be dealt 
with rather fully than to attempt a courage so wide that only the bare 
bones can be exhibited. The topics chosen should be broad in scope and of 
high signiBcance. But this criterion must not be applied to bar the attempt 
to show even young students — most of whom will not go on for advanced 
study although they must later act as citizens — how complex and interde- 
pendent is the structure of society. 

7. Use of opportunity to capitalize on fundamental laws of learn- 
ing. It is known that pupils icam more readily when good overviews, 
topic sentences, summaries, and thought questions are included. 
Thus, in selecting a textbook the social studies teacher is concerned 
with more than just the facts included; they must be presented in a 
setting that stimulates learning in the most economical fashion. 

8. Maps, charts, pictures, graphs, and other visual aids. Pupils dif- 
fer individually in their abilities to learn through different media. 
More of them make greater accomplishments when a variety is used. 
In observing pupils examine a book for the first time It is quite gen- 
eral to find ^at they sincerely like on abundance of iUustradve 
materials; this is especially true if the presentation is artistic and 
coloifuL Pupils* reaction to the textbook selected certainly cannot 
well be ignored. 

9. Teaching aids. Reference is made to such points as questions 
on the text, topics suitable for special reports, suggestions for indi- 
vidual and group projects, bibliographic aids, lists of reading for 
correlation with other subjects, etc. Many times the publishers fur- 
nish teacher manuals that contain elaborate suggestions. While no 
teacher can properly expect to secure a self-teaching course, it is 
quite helpful to have from the author teaching suggestions which 
can be altered to fit local situations. 

Almost any well-written secondary-school social studies textbook 
^vill give emphasis to the unit idea. The chapter headings will pro- 
vide a definite frame for the subject matter. Brief overviews will be 
given. A world and national setting for the units will be emphasized. 
Chronological, logical, or interests arrangement will be followed. 
Titles should be worded in simple and realistic terms that con- 
tribute to the understanding of modem problems. Skeleton outlines 
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provided at eitlicr Uie beginning or the close of chapters are very 
helpful to most pupils. 

10. Recognition of modem trends. This idea has at least two impli- 
cations. The first deals with study and research relating to factual 
materials. A chapter written about ancient Egyptian history twenty 
years ago does not offer itself logically today as one suitable for re- 
printing in a current textbook. Too many facts have been learned 
recently through archaeological investigation and research. The 
same principle would apply in other social studies areas. 

The nc.\t place that modem trends would be noted would be in 
the author’s recognition of changes in the way of thinking on the 
part of the American people. For instance, woman suffrage is gen- 
erally recognized by both law and contemporary thought as hav- 
ing a rightful place. Not only should one be concerned about modem 
trends related to subject matter one should abo be mindful of the 
most recently stated and accepted objectives for education as a 
whole and for tlie subject in whi<^ a text^ok selection is being made. 
In brief, an alert author will write a book that will make the attain- 
ment of objectives relatively easy (see Chapter 1). Early Ameri- 
cans did not generally hold this point of view. A judgment that a 
teacher might sometimes render against an author’s work is that a 
trend is regarded as a permanent change which may not actually be- 
come such. 

11. Physical aspects. Pupils and teachers gain initial impressions 
by merely looking at the cover of the textbook. It is quite desirable 
that it shall be artistic and appealing rather than drab and common- 
place. The size of the print used throughout the book and the 
quality and color of the paper should be such as to cause a minimum 
of eyestrain or fatigue. Economy dictates that a book should be well 
constructed so that it will be durable. Some books do not have to 
be rebound nearly as frequently as othen. This point becomes quite 
important now that boards of education are buying books with the 
expectation that they xvill last over a period of years. 

12. Pupil reaction. After all, a textbook that is selected is supposed 
to have a very strong appeal to the pupils who are to use it. What 
could be more logical than to give them a chance to express per- 
sonal reactions? Not only is the potential selection expected to ap- 
peal strongly to the most gifted pupils; it is also mandatory that it 
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be interesting to the middle- and low-ability groups. It is suggested 
that six pupils be placed on a committee, two from each level men- 
tioned or implied. This group should be given a few periods from 
regular social studies clis time to examine the books under con- 
sideration. Each member may be asked to rank in order his prefer- 
ence and to write short and descriptive reasons for his choices. 

Individual teachers will have additional ideas to consider when 
selecting textbooks. The ones given above are offered as basic in 
any more complete list that might be compiled. The following are 
offered without comment as possible additional criteria: stress on 
ideas and movements rather thim personalities and events, adequacy 
of treatment of fuadiunental institutions, subordination of purely 
military implications, manner in which recommendations of pro- 
fessional organizations are met, scientiffc point of view maintained, 
emphasis upon the rise and growth of democracy, and attention to 
the cultural growth of society. 

There are certain points related to textbook selection that might 
properly be considered under the heading of the word ethics. For 
instance, the only motive on the part of the committee should be 
that of attempting sincerely to secure the best book available. Lit- 
tle or no negotiation should take place between coimnittee mem- 
bers and representatives of publishing companies. Books and mate- 
rials should be selected exclusively on their own merits. It can be 
taken for granted that publishers of textbooks will be glad to co- 
operate in every way possible. This generosity should not be ex- 
ploited. If samples are requested, this should be done only when 
there is definitely some chance that they will be adopted. One sam- 
ple can ordinarily serve the needs of the entire committee. Certainly 
no individual should be the richer by so much as one personal copy 
of a book because of having served. All such books received should 
become school property and be clearly stamped as such. Many pub- 
lishers even go so far in their efforts to be helpful that they furnish 
teaching aids with some regularity. These various favors should 
be redprocated with cooperation on the part of social studies teach- 
ers in not making unreasonable demands of publishers. 

One might conclude that after the above procedure is carried out 
there would be need for no additional cautions or suggestions. Such 
is not the case. A book may not bring the results in actual usage 
that are antidpated. Accordin^y, if one or more committee mem- 
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bcrs can confer with fellow teadiers in other school systems who 
have used the book, potentially helpful suggestions can be secured. 
Furthermore, it is sometimes sound procedure to use the book for 
one semester on an experimental basis with one or more sections. 
If in actual practice satisfactory results follow, the adoption may be 
considered a reasonably safe one. 

After the book has been selected, ordered, and received it is pos- 
sible to spend a few minutes to good advantage by talking with a 
class about the marmer of proper care. For instance, the group may 
take a book cacb, open a few pages starting alternately at the front 
and back, and press these few leaves down firmly. This will add 
many months of service to a book in contrast with one that has been 
opened first in the center. Attractive jackets may frequently be 
purchased at a local bookstore stressing a current theme. This is 
a matter of economy. The usual points of freedom from marking, 
mutilating, etc. are in order. These points are related to civic re- 
sponsibility or personal economic efficiency, depending upon whether 
the books arc fumlslicd by the school or privately purchased. 

The Textbook Method of Teaching. As mentioned above, the fact 
that attention has been given to the matter of textbook selection 
does not in itself give endorsement to the textbook metliod. It seems 
quite proper, however, to discuss points in favor of using the text- 
book, things to avoid, and means of making most' effective use of 
the textbook. 

One of the first teacher aids gained is that the body of knowledge 
and facts desired are available in a relatively brief space. The breadth 
of training and experience of the author ensures this point. Further- 
more, tlie material is compactly organized according to some logical 
system. Both these items contribute to economy of the teacher’s 
time, a factor of tremendous importance in the first year or two. 
The place of the textbook in the teaching process is most interesting; 
it is almost an institution. It has been highly praised and soundly 
condemned. It has been used to excellent effect and with poor re- 
sults. In any event it is most likely that today the average and below- 
average teachers will be all too often called textbook teachers. 
Finally, the textbook is easy for the pupil to follow both in advance 
reading and m noftng spec^ ass:(gtimentr suggested at the end of 
units. ^^aIIy pupils have consistently followed textbook methods 
and find it easy to do so. 
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Socul studies teachers should endeavor to avoid certain pitfalls 
in coimcclion sWlh the use of the textbooks. Probably the error com' 
znltted most frequently is that of confining the entire tcacliing 
program to one textbook. This procedure becomes very monotonous 
to the pupils. They appredalc going bcj’ond what they have read. 
Some of them will feel that recitations based upon one assigned read* 
ing arc almost wasted time. In the some connection, some teachers 
seem to expect the textbook to do the leaching for them. They tend 
to accept responsibility only for designating pages to be read and 
exercises performed. Such teaching is likely to cause both teacher 
and pupils to subscribe to the one authors point of view or csen 
fail to recognize the existence of other schools of thought at all. 

In a situation where library facilities ore limited and tlie teacher’s 
schedule is unduly crowded it may be necessary to rely a great deal 
on the textbook for help. Even so, there ore fortunately many ways 
to make the method less subject to criticism than it oU)crwise might 
be. One of these Ivas to do with making current spplicab'ons. It would 
be impossible to conccise of many social studies lessons is which 
this could not be done advantageously. This will increase the gen- 
eral body of knowledge gained by the class and will add imzneosur* 
ably to pupil interest The use of parallel texts is very helpful in 
obviating die difficulties mentioned above. The presence of even 
just a few of these in the social studies classroom rather than in a 
central library nukes them readily accessible and inviting for use. 
If they are not available through a hbroiy budget it ssorks out very 
nicely in some courses to have texts by diilcrcnt authors in the 
hands of individual pupils. In American history, for instance, one 
can assign topics such as colonial life, steps leading up to the fomu* 
tion of the coiutitution, and the reconstniction era and have them 
read in any one of scs cral good textbooks. The class discussions 
that follow axe very likely to show quality far superior to that in 
which all read the same Iwk. Maybe we should proceed with mild 
caution at this stage. The point of view just advocated has not al- 
ways met complete acceptance. For instance, Becker* set forth 
saen points that have bcca advanced in fat’or oi the a3uitiple~ 
textbook plan in social studies classes. Among them are the ideas 
* Hany A. Becker, ’^luldple Texts Mnltiply Textbook Problems.* The Scdel 
Studies, XXXII (Noveeiber, 1S4I }, pp. 294-253. 
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that such a plan is modem and progressive, that students obtain 
different points of view, and tliat critical abilities arc developed. 
Tlic important tiring to note, however, is that his entire article re- 
futed points tliat had more or less acceptance. Basic text users there- 
fore have some comfort. The assigning of special reports is a help- 
ful means of supplementing the discussion that might othenvise be 
too narrow because of the use of one basic text. Finally, the well-read 
teacher will be able regularly to add many facts to those brought 
out in a basic text, from reading done partly in the preparation for 
teacliing and partly as a matter of in-service routine. Pupils will 
gain much from teacher contributions because they arc usually pre- 
sented effectively from a forensic standpoint The suggestions made 
are not offered to condemn a method; they arc set forth as a plea 
for enrichment of wliat might become a monotonous routine ema- 
nating from a restricted point of view. 

Summanj. In tliis chapter it has been pointed out that the selec- 
tion of a textbook is a serious matter in any sccoDdaiy-school arex 
In the social studies it is extremely important because of civic re- 
sponsibilities involved and of public scrutiny that is ever present. 
The interest of various institutional groups lias been stressed. In 
order to offer concrete help to social studies teachers a list of evalu- 
ation criteria was givcit Tho points included were authorship; un- 
biased presentation; style of writing; vocabulary; selection of con- 
tent; accuracy; use of opportunity to capitalize on fundamental laws 
of learning; inclusion of maps, charts, pictures, graphs, and other 
visual aids; teaching aids; recognition of modem trends; physical 
aspects; and pupil reaction. Tlic textbook mctliod of teaching was 
presented; its effectiveness was shown to be directly related to the 
skill of the teacher in charge. If the teacher is one who feels that 
the textbook is a self-teaching device, the results are foredoomed to 
failure. On the other hand, it b possible to utilize the textbook as 
an aid to organization and to achieve commendable classroom results. 

Questions on the Text 

1. Name several types of or^nizations existing or formerly prominent 
in American society that have taken an active interest in social studies text- 
books. Give examples. 

2. ^Vhat types of law do we frequently find enacted by state legislatures 
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tlut tuve a bearing on the general subject of textbooks in social studies? 

3. Show by examples that critidsm of social studies textbooks is more 
often sporadic than continuous. 

4. List se^'eral criteria that a soda! studies teacher mi^t aptly apply if 
placed on a committee to select a textbook. EIxplain briefly the meaning 
of each. 

5. What tjpe of helps and services can a teacher expect to secure from 
publishing bouses when confronted with the problem of textbook selec- 
tion? 

6. Describe ways and means by which the teacher who is limited to text- 
book methods of teaching can enrich the course;. 

Sccccsim Acrxvmzs 

L Examine a textbook in one of the social studies with the idea of deter- 
mining whether it treats topics in an unbiased manner. Summarize your 
oonclusions, including a number of quotab'ons to lend support to them. 

2. Attempt to £nd an account in a recent newspaper or magazine of a 
controversy related to high-school textbooks in the soda! studies. Report 
your findings, stressing the issue iovolvedl 

3. Examine two textbooks in a given social study, one the oldest that you 
can find and the other the most recent that is available. Indicate the difier* 
ences and similarities that you find. 

4. Inter>‘iew successful teachers of social studies to find out their opin- 
ions abemt criteria for selection of textbooks in this area. 

5. Read an article from a recent educational periodica] dealing with 
selection of social studies textbooks. Summarize the ideas advanced. 
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USING AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Precleu). It is the purpose of this diopter to acquaint the social 
studies teacher with the need for the extensive use of audio-wual 
aids to learning in the social studies. The chapter emphasizes that 
the teacher should be informed on the types of aids, their use, and 
how to include these materials In the teacher-pupil planning of 
units of work. Values resulting from their use are repeatedly pointed 
out A description of a t)'pical class experience in the use of a Blm 
is included to suggest the kind of pupil reaction possible from a 
film. 

Definition of Aitdio-VUital Aids. Any device which by sight or 
sound increases the individual’s experience beyond that acquired 
through reading may be described as an audio*visual aid to leara- 
Ing. By providing an additional approach to undcntandlog, the 
teacher increases the meaning of an event or of an idea for the 
pupil Without the background of the total teaching situation, the 
audio-visual device is of little value. The teacher who searches for 
means to provide broad experiences for his pupils will use every 
method and device available. The devices arc a means to an end 
and will at times contribute valuable aid to the learning situation. 
The teacher must be able to judge when a specific device may be 
used most effectively. Visual aids range from the simple illustra- 
tion in a magazine, newspaper, or book to those which can be seen 
only by means of a mechaiucal contrivance. For example, an illus- 
tration in a textbook is a visual aid to the understanding of the re- 
lated material of the textbook. So also are graphs, maps, and charts. 
The opaque projector is a mechanical device to make greater use of 
a simple type of visual aid. Films, filmstrips, and slides are visual 
aids which call for more elaborate equipment and a somewhat more 
detailed preparation for their use. Auditory aids are the radio and 
phonograph. The sound fihn may be classified as both visual and 
112 
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auditory, like television, although the use of the latter is restricted to 
those areas where telecasting has been made possible. The wire re- 
corder is a helpful device, enabling a class to review a previous ac- 
tivity. The wire recorder is also a means of bringing to a class a 
transcription of a radio program not available otherwise. 

Need for Audio-Vistial Materials in Social Studies. The meaning 
which we derive from life about us is the total perception of our 
environment in so far as we are able to interpret it. Color and sound, 
in particular, emphasize many of our experiences. When the social 
studies program includes the use of the many present-day techniques 
of expression which our civilization offers, we broaden the pupils 
conception of an idea, and we probably create a more vital experi- 
ence for him. It is natural that the modem graphic representa- 
tions of social facts in pictures, maps, charts, or graphs should be 
essential to the interpretation and understanding of our time. Not 
only do maps and graphs and the other visual or auditory devices 
of our age serve the social studies classroom as aids to learning, but 
they may also be described as sources of information which the 
pupil needs in daily living. Furthermore, it is the place of the social 
studies program to provide acquaintance with such media of ex- 
pression in order for pupils to see the fuoctioniDg within the school 
of such devices as he may encounter upon innumerable occasions 
outside the classroom. By the use of radio and recorded incidents, 
speeches, or music, the pupil is aided in developing a new approach 
to the understanding of an event It is evident that these particu- 
lar devices require Cerent techniques to adapt them to classroom 
use. The use of such raateriab increases the pupil’s ability to be 
alert to the flood of ideas to which he is continually being subjected 
and to respond intelligently to all such stimuli. 

The Teacher and Audio-Visual Aids. As has been indicated earlier 
in this chapter, the audio-visual device is only an aid to provide a 
more complete experience. Its value as an aid depends to a great 
extent on the abiUty of the teacher to use it effectively. Thus as 
Click * points out, Ae teacher is the significant influence in guid- 
ing learning activities. In the preparation of a possible unit of work 

> Anaette Click, “The Use of ^^sual Aids In Teaching the Social Studies — Fast 
and Present,’’ The Histoficol Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies, Washington, D.C.: The National Council for the Social Studies, Fifth 
yearbook, 1935, pp. 125-126. 
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the teacher will consider all the possible angles of approach to the 
unit When the stage of teacher-pupil planning has been reached, 
it will be necessary to investigate the availabili^ of such materials 
as will contribute to an effective presentation of the unit, including 
illustrations on the bulletin board; pupil activities involving the 
construction of graphs, charts, or maps; the collection of objects for 
exhibits; and the more <x>mplicated materials, films, phonograph 
records, or possible radio programs. When decisions have been made 
concerning the ^ipes of audio-visual aids the class will expect to 
use, the next problem concerns the time of their use. Knowing 
when an individual pupil should be given an opportuni^ to con- 
struct a graph, sensing when the attention of the Mass should be 
directed to a specific picture on the bulletin board, or when a pupils 
chart should be displayed by means of the opaque projector, or just 
when a certain record should be played for most valuable applica- 
tion to the unit are examples of timing the use of audio-visual aids. 

Effective use of any teaching device requires that the teacher 
relate the resulting activity to the unit in order that the pupil may 
realize the additional contribution. If a pupil reads a given selec- 
tion on the life of some character in history, the teacher intends 
the pupil to recognize the relationship of the reading to the unit 
\VheD audio-visual aids are used to increase pupil experience, what- 
ever value they may offer must be recognized as an actuality by the 
pupiL Pupil reaction through discussion after experiencing the 
audio-visual aid is a osmmon method of emphasis. It is through such 
discussion that the pupU expresses his feelings. This is a significant 
phase of pupil experience because there must be opportunity for 
expression of enjoyment of the beautiful, understanding of and sym- 
pathy for misfortiuie, and approval of commendable ideals or actons. 
The teacher most plan ways to encourage pupil expression of re- 
actions in order to realize a more valuable experience from the audio- 
visual device. 

Pictures as Teaching Aids. The emphasis in our modem world on 
communication of ideas through pictures is one of the distinguish- 
ing elements of our civilization. Their constant presence in our daily 
experience, howe\'er, docs offer an aid to teaching. A picture enables 
dae individual to realize elements of a situation which his more or 
less limited experience otherwise prevents. This is especially true as 
one reads about historic events. The reader does not five in the past. 
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and consequently many details of an earlier culture are not included 
in his thinking. The picture brings to the attention such enricliing 
elements as might otherwise be omitted. All teachers in social studies 
make use of pictures, but in all probability more use could be made. 
Pictures should be chosen for accuracy of subject matter, for legi- 
bility, and for size. One of the interesting hobbies of some social 
studies teachers is the keeping of a picture file. Pictures can be 
quickly mounted on a lightweight cardboard for ease of handling. 
Uniform cardboard size makes for case in handling the file of pic- 
tures. As the picture file grows, the teacher will be able to have pic- 
tures available quickly for most units. When pictiues are displayed 
on the bulletin board, it is desirable to have an explanatory note to 
accompany them. This helps the pupil relate the picture to his unit 
of study and may stimulate him to further thinking, particularly if 
the explanation carries a question about the picture. As the social 
studies teacher travels to places of interest, he may wisely collect 
postcard views of worth-while scenes. In the classroom such collec- 
tions ore valuable and may be shown to the class by means of the 
opaque projector, with appropriate comments. Small bulletin boards 
to stand upon a table may be quickly fashioned from heavy card- 
board boxes by cutting down the sides to serve as braces. Such a 
device 1$ helpful In relating a group of pictures to an exhibit of 
materials by using the pictures as a background. Pictures must be 
displayed in adequate light and must be available to all the pupils. 
Al^ough considered primarily as supplementary material, they may 
occasionally be used by the teader to introduce a new unit, if a 
sufficient variety of pictures is at hand to arouse interest in a pro- 
posed topic. In making assignments, the social studies teacher can 
enrich the pupil's experience by including pictures in the planning 
of the new work. Hartley * emphasizes the use of textbook illustra- 
tions, which are valuable aids and must be called to the attention 
of pupils. The teacher must not assume that its presence on a given 
page guarantees pupil use of a picture. Time spent investigating the 
content of an illustration is as meanm^ul as that devoted to other 
types of learning activity. When the teacher calls attention to a de- 
tail in a picture, pupils will usually discover further items previously 
’ William H. Hartley, "Audio- Visual Materials and Techmques," Washington, 
D.C: The National Council for the Social Studies, Seventeenth Yearbook, 1946, 
pp. 306-310. 
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unobserved. The class and leadier together may select specific fea- 
tures in pictxues which may be used to identify the picture and so 
increase the pupil’s ability. For example, the class is aware of the 
statues of horses above the entrance to St Mark s cathedral They see 
that this cathedral has several domes, while the cathedral of Milan 
has no domes but is characterized by what appear to be many 
spires, which are actually statues rising above the main body of the 
building. Pictures can be used successfully as testing devices in the 
social studies. Test items using pictures calling for identification, 
comparison, general information, or appreciation arc valuable. The 
soci^ studies teacher will quickly perceive possible testing devices 
using pictures as a further means of evaluating pupil understand- 
ing. 

Graphs as Teaching Aids. In the social studies graphs are helpful 
in explaining relationships and comparisons. The constant change 
which marks society can be easily demonstrated. The graph helps to 
show the growth and development of various elements of the culture 
as well as tlie decline of such elements. Whenever the opportunity 
for work with graphs appears, the teacher should provide for their 
use. If pupils do not recognize the opportunity for a graph, or are 
unfamiliar with the procedure of making a graph, they must be in- 
structed. The teacher-pupil activity of svoiking out a graph together 
may be an important phase of a planning period. Frequent use of 
graphs will establish pupil habits of sensitivity to the possibilities of 
their use and appreciation of them in daily living. 

The use of graphs in textbooks %vill encourage pupils to apply 
graphic interpretations to materials they bring to discussion. Junior- 
high-school social studies texts seem to use more bar and picture 
graphs than line graphs. Line graphs seem to be found in wider use 
in the senior-bigh-school texts. A simple graph for pupils to make 
when they are not accustomed to the device is the bar graph. In 
this graph a vertical or horizontal bar represents each of the items be- 
ing compared. A parallel measure will indicate quantity. 

The line graph is more accurate than the bar t^pe but is more 
difficult to construct The line of this graph is the result of several 
points where numerical values of two factors intersect When the 
points of intersection are established, a line is drawn connecting the 
points. This graph can carry two or more lines to show compari- 
sons. Although it may be more difficult to construct, pupils should 
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become skillful in its use as a tool as well as for accuracy in expres- 
sion. 

Circle and picture graphs seem to be enjoyed by pupils, although 
they possess somcuhat less accuracy than Uie preceding types. The 
circle graph indicates portions of a total The picture graph is made 
by a simple, CUed-in picture representing a unit quantity, hfultiplcs 
of the unit indicate variations. 

In constructing graphs, pupib need to realize the necessity for ac- 
cxiracy, without which (he graph fails to show what is intended. 
Neatness contributes to the appearance of the completed work, 
and a lack of neatness could in some instances reduce the accuracy 
of tlic graph. All graphs should be clearly bbcicd, and the elements 
wlUch are being compared should be distinctly shown. 

Craplis, like pictures, may be used as testing devices. Fupib can 
be asked to interpret a graph, to apply its evidence to a general 
problem, or to expbin why the graph sliows Uie conditions it may 
reveal in terms of lilstorical fact 

Maps as Teaching Aids. Teachers of the social studies have proba- 
bly made more use of maps over a longer period of time than they 
have of any other visual aid. Perhaps Uic map may have seemed to 
be a more integral part of the social studies than some oilier visual 
aids. An examination of textbooks in social studies will reveal that 
among the visual aids included, maps arc usually second to pictures 
in number. One text rc\'calcd over fifty maps; another carried more 
than thirty. Despite thb, maps arc not always used properly, nor 
their full s'alue realized, by pupib in the social studies. Maps vary 
in purpose and consequently require v'arious skiUs of those who 
would make adequate use of the information shown. The establish- 
ment of these skills in pupib is a icsponsibihty of the social studies 
teacher. The supcrvbcd study peti^ with the preparatory plan- 
ning and succeeding activity stages oilers the opportunity for the 
teacher to conduct sufficient drill work with the class or to provide 
individualized instruction, depending on pupil need, to develop 
various map skilb. 

A map b a representation of the world or a portion of the world, 
and the best presentation of the idea of a map of any part of the 
world is by means o! a globe. As fbe pupil examines a globe, be ob- 
serves more accurately the relationship in size and distance of the 
various features of the earth. A map usually distorts the shape of 
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some of the geographic elements, and this condition must be called 
to the pupil’s attention together with the explanation. The mean- 
ing of latitude and longitude must be understood, and how these 
devices are used must become ready knowledge of the pupils. 
Parallels of latitude indicate degrees of distance north or souA of 
the equator and are always parallel to the equator. Distances east 
or west are marked by meridians of longitude, which run from pole 
to pole with the prime meridian passing through Greenwich, Eng- 
land. The scale of miles is a further device to give the map more 
meaning, by indicating the distance on the map in proportion to 
the actual distance. Other features of a map or globe may be called 
to the pupil's attention as need may arise. Certainly the pupil must 
become aware of the cartographers use of color and symbols to 
indicate surface features and significant details of the specific map 
in queslioiL With the revision of world geographic relationships 
through air traosportatioa, pupils need to develop mental images of 
the map of the United States in rebtion to other nations from the 
point of view of air travel. A polai-ccntered map of the world ena- 
bles the pupil to observe this true world relationship by referring 
to the globe as he examines the map. 

Map Information. Maps are sources of many kinds of infonna- 
tion. Location is the most common fact revealed by maps, but there 
may be other equally important facts given at the same time. Physi- 
cal features, political data, socbl knowledge, economic products, 
natural resources, and climatic facts are general types of information 
revealed on maps. For most adequate use of maps in the social 
studies, it is desirable that two or more maps be used simultaneously 
to illustrate rebtionships. For example, a map showing industrial 
areas used with one showing natural resources helps pupils to real- 
ize economic problems and processes resulting from the locations 
of the two phenomena under consideration. A relief map may be 
used to explain popubtiotr distribulioa as well as such economic fac- 
tors as the location of transportation lines. 

Pupil Participation in Map Work. In addition to the use of the 
mapasa tool in leammg, it may sometimes seem desirable for pupils 
to construct maps. When the pupil engages in this activity, his 
purpose should be the justifiable one an experience which carries 
meaning for him. By doing this particubr bit of creative work, he 
will acquire an emphasis on some knowledge, or some information 
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\vill become more significant Pupils will become map-conscious to 
the degree that they arc guided into study activities invohing maps. 
^Vhen a pupil shows interest in constructing a map, he must be 
guided into meaningful and \’aluablc activities relating to the map- 
construction process. Neatness, accuracy, and an evidence of knowl- 
edge applied to a specific problem must be found in tlic completed 
work. It is more desirable that a sense of relationship between geo- 
graphic factors and man be shown by Uic map than Uiat tlie map 
bo merely an artistic product which has cost much time and labor, 
but which docs not contcibutc to a pupil's knowledge. There may 
be times when it seems desirable for the entire social studies class 
to work on map construction. For example, a class in United States 
history may have discussed tlic Gadsden Purchase and, realizing that 
it was the last contiguous territory added to the United States, may 
have become interested in glandng over a map of the entire United 
States boundary. The question can so easily be raised, "How did 
the boundary of our country happen to follow tlic lines it docs?” 
With such a problem calling for an investigation of the treaty set- 
tlements and purchases, tlic class may be launched on a map proj- 
ect to decide what sections of tlic national boundary were estab- 
lished by certain specific historic agreements. \Vhcn such an occa- 
sion arises, tlio teacher and pupils sliould discuss the problem of 
map making from the point of view of the purpose of the map and 
the various tccliniqucs necessary for the pupils to produce an ade- 
quate map. Such items as a map legend, lettering, Uie title, its size 
in relation to oUicr lettering, tlic scale of miles, color, and the 
signature are important 

Map Equipment for the Social Studies Classroom. The present 
output of map equipment for scliools provides unusual opportunity 
to teacher to equip the social studies classroom with valuable 
teaching aids at not too great a cost. H is the responsibility of the 
teacher to see to it tliat this essential equipment is a part of the 
laboratory facilities of the social studies classroom. The teacher must 
plan the room’s map equipment in terms of needs and money avail- 
able. To buy inexpensive maps is not necessarily a saving. Neither 
should the teacher make a heavy investment if funds are not ade- 
quate to cover all needs in proportion. 

In selecting maps for tlie social studies room the teacher must 
consider various factors of room environment. In choosing the 
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moxmting for large maps the teacher must keep in mind the pupils’ 
ease of vie%ving the maps. Some maps are mounted on a heavy 
pedestal-base stand, while some are supported by a metal tripod. 
The tripod seems to require more floor space and in a room of limited 
size is easily in the way of moving about the room. The wall-arm 
mounting, which swings from a hinged base fastened to the wall, 
allows two maps to be viewed readily by the swinging of the aim. 
This type serves best when space permits it to occupy a wall cen- 
ter removed from a comer. Roller maps have the advantage of being 
rolled up when not in use. In small rooms the roller type may be 
advantageous in this respect 

Accuracy of information and the amount and kind of informa- 
tion are signiflcant items to consider in map selection. Some au- 
thors give more information on their maps than do others, although 
the teacher should examine the maps to see that information is 
easily read and that the map is not crowded in content 

The globe seems to be an esseodal for the social studies class- 
room. Here again room space may influence the teacher’s choice of 
a globe. Sizes range from a small desk model to the large floor- 
stand type. A 16-inch globe seems to be a practical size, and a 
holder which allows the globe to be placed in any position is desir- 
able. 

The blackboard outline map is a helpful teaching device, as it 
permits pupils and teacher to demonstrate map details by drawing 
in such items as may relate to the unit under discussion. TTus map is 
printed on a glazed cloth so as to resemble a blackboard surface. 
Items drawn upon it in chalk are easily erased. 

The social studies teacher will probably accumulate a variety of 
maps from many sources. It is desirable for a teacher to build a file 
of maps, arranging them by subject, mounting small sizes on L'ght- 
weight cardboard and rolling large sizes for cupboard storage. In 
addition to these various ways in wtudi the social studies teacher will 
plan the equipment of the room, the selection of textbooks will af- 
ford a further opportunity to bring map resources into the room. 
Present-day writers of sodal studies textbooks recognize the value 
of the map as a visual aid to understanding textbook material, and 
many textbooks supply the pu^ with excellent maps. 

Maps as Testing Devices. Maps can be helpful in evaluating pupil 
understanding. By the use of symbols on a map, pupils can respond 
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to several kinds of problems: IdentiGcatioa, replies to questions, show- 
ing relationship between regions and events. The following typical 
directions for a map test may suggest fuitlier testing devices. 

On the map of the Southern stales various s)-mboIs represent types of 
information. Capital letters indicate cities. Arabic numerals indicate geo- 
graphic fcahucs, and Roman numerals indicate important military battles 
and campaigns. Respond to the questions, using the symbols for your 
replies on the blanks before the questions. 

1. kVhat city is closely related to IV? 

2. The control of what river was a Federal objective? 

3. What natural barrier was a partial boundary between the 

North and South? 

4. In what campaign was Southern valor shown to a great de- 

gree? 

In addition to testing for knowledge of facts, the map can be a 
device to allow pupils to demomtrato understanding. The pupil may 
be asked to sketch a map to explain certain ideas. For example, the 
request tliat a pupil draw a map to show why the early settlement of 
the Ohio region occurred as it did will cause the pupil to review the 
elements of diis phase of the westward movement. He will probably 
show on die sketched map the trails whicli led to the Ohio country, 
die Ohio River, the Appalachian mountain barrier, the location of 
Marietta and Callipolis, the site of the Battle of Fallen Timbers, and 
the treaty of Greenville. 

Charts and Cartoons. A chart is an arrangement of information 
in pictorial or giaphic form to aid in understanding an idea. It is a 
helpful device in the social studies, is used frequendy in textbooks, 
and affords opportunity for creative pupil effort when included in 
the activities of a unit. Cartoons express signiCcant ideas by means 
of a picture drawn to represent the event in such a way that the 
idea is portrayed. As a visual aid the cartoon is probably more effec- 
tive with older pupils. An examination of social studies textbooks 
seems to show that more newspaper cartoons of the Thomas Nast type 
are used in scnior-high-school textbooks tlian in those for the junior 
high school. Pupils usually enjoy cartoons, and to draw a good car- 
toon requires understanding of the topic and an ability to express 
ideas in terms of fairly wide knowledge. 

Filins, Filmstrips, and Lantern Slides, As has been pointed out 
earlier in the chapter, pictures are an effective means of supple- 
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menting infonnation. When pupils are directed into situations which 
enable them to view pictures on a screen, there is an increase in 
interest and response. The moving picture, in particular, with its 
true-to-Ufe presentation, affords such vicarious experience that pu- 
pils feel a personal knowledge of some topic not gained from other 
media. This same motivation seems to carry over to the filmstrip al- 
though possibly in reduced degree. As teachers of the social studies 
have become aware of the excellent additional experience that is 
afforded through films , the use of them has increased. This growing 
demand has brought about classroom-film production to such an 
extent that there now exist films for almost every unit in the social 
studies. Some films are produced specifically for school use; others 
suitable for schools are produced by business corporations as a form 
of advertising. The latter type should be previewed with care by 
the teacher before being shown to a class in order to avoid placing 
the school in the questionable position of favoring some particular 
manufacturer’s product. 

Using Films in Social Studies Chsses. Most schools are now 
equipped to provide film service as an aid to teaching. It is possible 
that the school may o\mi but one projector, which is used in a cen- 
trally located room. The desirable arrangement, of course, is for the 
soci^ studies department to have its own projector in order to use 
a film at the most pertinent time and as often as needed. \Vhen each 
department must share the use of the projector, the time of use 
must be anticipated to prevent confficts. tVhen the film is used in 
a central room, the school often provides an operator, thus freeing 
the teacher from the responsibility of preparing and manipulating 
the machine. 

AH aids to learning require class preparation in order to be used 
successfully. Just as a teacher prepares pupils to use a map or a 
graph, he must prepare them to use a film. When a topic within a 
tmit seems to indicate the use of a film specifically related to that 
area, the teacher must prepare the pupils with certain guiding ac- 
tivities for their viewing of the film. It is almost essential that the 
teacher should preview the film before presenting it to the class 
in order to select significant ideas to call to the pupils’ attention. It 
seems desirable to show films a second time following a discussion 
of pupil impressions gained from the first showing. Filins cannot be 
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aids to learning if their presentation is not guided by discussion. In 
discussing the film, pupils evaluate their understanding of the filrn 
and have a better idea of what they need to watch for in the next 
showing. The teacher should plan questions which will emphasize 
the important theme of the film, thus enabling pupils to apply the 
ideas they have gained or to view the second showing with greater 
discrimination. 

Film slides and lantern slides are valuable aids to learning. One 
useful pupil activity is the preparation of illustrated lectures on a 
topic of value to the unit, giving a floor talk to accompany the film- 
strip or series of lantern slides. This same type of activity may be 
used with an opaque projector with even greater value to the pupil, 
as he must discover all the materials to be used in the projector and 
relate his talk to tlrem. Filmstrips are less expensive than lantern 
slides, are more durable, and are more easily housed. It is important 
for the school to build up a film library to encourage the use of this 
valuable aid. 

An Example of a Film Showing. The tenth grade world-history 
class had been studying Roman civilization and had spent some 
days in reading and discussing the period of Rome during the reign 
of Julius Caesar. To add further interest to the work already ac> 
complished, the teacher prepared a three-day program based on 
the film, Julius Caesar. Circunastances prevented the teacher from 
previewing the film. Since the film consisted of two eleven-minute 
reels, about thirty minutes needed to be allowed for showing and 
rewinding. As the film was to be shown in a room separate from the 
social studies room, five minutes was allowed for the class to move 
to and from the projection room. Tlie following directions and ques- 
tions by tlie teaser were the preparation for viewing the film. 

Teacheb. This film, Julius Caesar, which we are about to see, describes 
events in Rome immediately after Caesar’s death. From your knowl- 
edge of that incident, what prominent Roman leaders will you expect to 
see in the picture? 

John. Brutus, probably, and maybe Cassius. 

Bill. Pompey. 

Mawe. No, Pompey was not in Rome then. 

Abtoub. Octavius might be there. He was Caesar’s adopted son. 

Ruth. Mark Antony might be seen because he made the funeral oration. 
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Teaqier. Id addidon to Romao leaden what other people may appear in 
the picture? 

Ann. The Roman people were always in mobs on the streets; maybe th^ 
will be Included. 

CuARLES. Maybe some of Caesar's soldiers will be shown. 

Teacher. We are not sure what leaders and other people will appear, but 
yoxir suggestions are logicaL I.el us watch to see bow nearly we are cor- 
rect in our imagining, \Vhoever is shown, let us try to find a word to char- 
acterize the leaders as they appear. If there is a mob scene at any time, 
what might be a character trait to look for in the mob? 

Ann. Easily aroused to exdtemenL 

TEAaiER. \Vhat word do we need there stronger than excitement? 

Esther. Violence. 

Teacher. In addidon to these ideas we have suggested as possible to be 
seen in the movie, let us also watch for any evidence we may see of Ro- 
man customs or of Roman life from the general background of the scenes 
in the movie. 

After this brief introductioo the class moved to the projection 
zoom and viewed the picture. Aside from some distorted sound ef- 
fects, the picture was easily followed. It consisted entirely of the 
scenes immediately after Caesar's assassination, when Brutus and 
Mark Antony appeared in turn before the Homan mob to make 
speeches concerning the death of Caesar. The final scene was the 
aroused futy of the mob as it fell under the sway of Mark Antony’s 
clever oratory. 

\Vhen the pupils letumed to their room, very little time remained 
for the class period. Everyone seemed to have a reaction to the 
picture and wanted to be heard as be expressed his particular thought 
The teacher called the class to attention and suggested that each 
person write down briefly (1) the scene from the picture that im- 
pressed him the most and (2) the word or phrase he thought best 
described Mark Antony. With the completion of this short activity 
die period closed. 

When the class reconvened the following day, the discussion of 
the film was begun immediately. The teacher opened the discussion 
by recalling the activity at the close of the previous day’s period- The 
following is typical of what occurred. 

Teacher. Yesterday each of you wrote a sentence indicating the scene you 
felt was most impressive. Let us hear some of these and tell why you 
were impressed. 
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Teaqieb. What did Mark Antony say which influenced the mob the most? 
[Response to this question was undecided. The teacher wrote this ques- 
tion on the board.] 

Teacher. What did Brutus say that made the mob ignore Mark Antony 
and praise Brutus? 

[Response to this question \7as undecided, and the question svas written 
on the board with the previous one.] 

XEAaiEB. Did you Icam from the picture any particular Roman custom? 
Authur. They apparently were accustomed to make speeches in praise of 
their dead. 

Ann. They believed it was a special honor apparently to bum the body 
as the mob did. 

Teaqier. What particular word or words do you think Mark Antony used 
most effectively? 

May. He used the word ambitious. He kept saying Caesar had been am- 
bitious. 

Helen. Yes, but that was to mock Brutus. Mark Antony used the word 
honorable quite well because be made it sound sarcastic when be kept 
saying Brutus was an honorable man. 

[Here the teacher wrote on the blackboard, ‘’Watch for use of honorable 
by Mark Antony.* The class was instructed to copy the items from the 
blackboard for further use.) 

At the opening of the third day’s period, the teacher asked the 
class to recall from the previous day the items about which they 
had not been sure in the discussion of the flim. The pupils reviewed 
the three items copied from the blackboard, and then the class went 
to the projection room for a second showing of the picture. 

Upon the return to the classroom there was again evident an eager- 
ness to express new or revised impressions of the film. Several peo- 
ple spoke of seeing the wcaltliy Roman who gave money to the beg- 
gar and wondered how they had failed to see that event in the first 
showing. A pupil suggested that lire class read Mark Antony’s speech 
from the Shakespearean play, and that activity was planned for the 
following day. In response to the specific directions for further ob- 
serx’ation, tire majority of the class had the scene in mind when Mark 
Antony spoke most cSectively in arousing the mob. They did not 
recall the exact words, but someone spoke of his saying there could 
never be another like Caesar just as be finished reading Caesar’s will 
to them. The class did agree that Brutus cleverly attacked Mark 
Antony as Brutus directed die mob to observe the approach of the 
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funeral procession, remarking that Mark Antony, who would bene- 
fit by the death, accompanied the body and would address them. 
Several of the class spoke out, quoting, “And Brutus is an honorable 
man,” giving considerable emphasis to the word honorable. 

From this rdsum^ of a typical class response to a film it is evident 
that the pupils are given an opportunity to feel more intimately the 
ideas, customs, institutions, and general culture of a period far re- 
moved from their own. From the pupil expression it is seen that they 
find elements of human nature in an earlier period which they un- 
derstand as these are brought out in discussion in terms of their own 
experience. The film has lent reality to an otherwise distant past. 

The Opaque Projector. This device seems almost indispensable in 
the social studies classroom. It enables the teacher or pupils to bring 
to the attention of the class some detail of material for close atten- 
tion and observation. A map, a picture in a book, a graph, or a sam- 
ple of pupil work placed in the projector is reflected and enlarged 
on the screen for the class to see. The preferable size of opaque 
projector is one which will accept materials up to by 11 inches. 

The Blackboard. Although social studies classrooms usually have 
a blackboard as standard equipment, the most efficient use is not 
always made of it. Probably more wall space is given over to the 
blackboard than is needed when that same wall space is at a premium 
for bulletin boards. The blackboard should not be restricted to 
teacher use but should be available to pupils for demonstrations of 
ideas. The use of colored chalk makes possible various interesting 
interpretations and encourages pupil activity. For the teacher the 
blackboard is a tool for explanation and guidance; he must not hesi- 
tate to make quick sketches to illustrate points of information. The 
teacher’s writing of a word on the blackboard following his use of 
it in discussion helps the class master the word, as the visual sense 
carries it to them in addition to their having heard it pronounced. 

In planning a imit of study with the pupils tlie teacher can make 
valuable use of the blackboard as steps in the plan are decided upon 
and listed with details of procedures or names of pupils responsible 
for their completion. 

Radio in Social Studies Classes. The radio is a potential aid of 
much value in the social studies. It mal^ it possible for pupils to ex- 
perience an event as it is occurring, and it stimulates pupil interest in 
current happenings. Howev er, a great obstacle to the use of radio is 
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the frequent lack of coordination of broadcast time with classroom 
time. In spite of this obvious difficulty, a radio receiving set should be 
included in the equipment of every social studies classroom. Proba- 
bly less use is made of this aid by social studies teachers than of other 
supplementary devices. To use the radio extensively requires long- 
range planning of work based on program announcements supplied 
by ^e various networks. The teadier may be unable to include such 
a program when a fixed course of study is to be followed or when 
hours of broadcasts do not coincide with class hours. If a particu- 
larly worth-while program does not occur in school hours, the teacher 
can direct pupils to listen to the broadcast in their homes and fol- 
low this assigiunent >vith a discussion of the broadcast on the follow- 
ingday. 

Some teachers have made worth-while use of the radio-broadcast 
type of class activity by planning with pupils to stage a broadcast 
using a dummy microphone. Pupils enjoy this procedure and are 
stimulated to contribute valuable activities to the class efiort Sudh 
a procedure is a kind of dramatization and encourages pupils to 
organize their thlokiog concerning a particular uniL 

Recordings, The phonograph can make an important contribu- 
tion to most social studies units. Recordings of speeches of outstand- 
ing world figures bring really to the pupils. Increased use of re- 
cordings for presentation of dramatic incidents, speeches, plays, and 
music has resulted in the manufactiue of many such records for school 
use. A record player which will operate at both 33H and 78 revolu- 
tions per minute is desirable, thus enabling the class to have a wider 
range of selection of records. Recordings should be utilized as are 
all other supplementary aids with preparation for their use and 
with follow-up discussioiL As the social studies teacher plans for 
additions to the library, he should include some records each year. A 
helpful list of sources of recordings is available to social studies teach- 
ers in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies.* 

Television. In some schools television has been made possible as 
a teaching aid because of the availability of the telecasts. As this 
method of communication is yet to be further developed for gen- 

• Alice Wood Manchester and Hazel L. Cibbony, “Recordings and Their Place 
in the Socsal Studies," Washington, D.C,: The National Council for the Social 
Studies, Eighteenth Yeazbook, 1947, pp. 186-196. 
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eral use, educators should make known the tremendous value pos- 
sible for schools from this device in order that suitable programs 
can be made available. By the telecast pupils can witness an event 
although removed from the actual scene by many miles. Cost, as well 
as obtaining suitable programs, has been one of the problems in 
the use of television. That some schools have used it successfully, 
however, is evidence that it can become a helpful teaching aid. 

Summary. Audio-visual aids are essentials in the social studies. 
Teachers must be encouraged to make greater use of these aids in 
planning their work, not only as aids to learning but as sources of in- 
formation which bring greater life and interest to the social studies. 
They are not, however, to be considered as a substitute for the neces- 
sary teacher influence in the classroom. All these aids require specific ^ 
skills in their use both by the teacher and the pupils. From such sup- 
plementary devices pupils acquire new forms of expression and an 
ability to rmderstand and evaluate many present-day types of com- 
munication. In this chapter the brief descriptions of various audio- 
visual aids and the discussions of the use of such aids as maps, graphs, 
cartoons, films, recordings, radio, and television has suggested the 
great potential value of this group of supplementary devices in the 
social studies. 


Questions on the Text 

1. How can visual aids be justified ta the social studies? 

2. Of what value are illustrations in textbooks? 

3. a. Discuss the use of maps in the social studies. 
b. What is the advantage of tho air-age map? 

4. Discuss the use of graphs in the soci^ studies. 

5. How would you present graphs as a tool to a class? 

6. To what uses do various types of graphs seem best adapted? 

7. Suggest some methods a social studies teacher needs to employ in 
caring for pictures or other more or less permanent visual materials. 

8. List the advantages to be expected from the use of films in the social 
studies. 

9. What general plan should be followed in the use of a film in a sodal 
studies class? 

10. a. Explain the advantage which may result from having a central 
projection room for the entire schooL 

b. What disadvantages may result from having a central projection 

room? 
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11. a. Discuss the use of Liotem slides and filmstrips in social studies 
classes. 

b. ^Vhat advantages are afforded by the filmstrip? 

12. Why is an opaque projector of particular value in social studies? 

13. How may the radio theme be used to advantage in social studies 
classes? 

14. How may standard broadcasts be used in social studies dasses? 

15. Describe the use of recordings in social studies classes. 

16. \Vhat practices are to be avoided in the use of all audio-visual 
aids? 


ScrccEsicD AciTVTnzs 

L Make a collection of types of maps useful in the social studies. Mount 
them in such a way as to afford explanation as to their purpose. 

2. Construct a chart of information pertaining to a sodd studies topic 
to shcnv the value of this type of visual aid. 

8. Draw a cartoon. Explain the unique qualities of the cartoon as a 
visual device. 

4. Examine the illustrations b several textbooks. 

a. Set up a list of criteria for iHustrations in textbooks. 
h. Make a list, as in an assignment, of the quahties, elements, or condi* 
tions In the picture you would call to the pupils’ attention. 

5. Preview a film for use in social studies classes. Write up your evalua- 
tion of the film and suggest activities you would me in connection with it 

6. Visit a class where a film is to be shown. Report the entire procedure 
followed by the class in its use of the film. 

7. To illustrate one of the valuable uses of the opaque projector, draw 
a large map from a small one by using the projector. 

8. Construct a unit using recordings as part of the unit 
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chapter 7 


RESOURCE MATERIALS IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Preview. This chapter is divided into three sections, each devoted to 
a kind of resource which is valuable in social studies teaching. The 
first section deals with the social studies library, its significance and 
essential contents. The second section discusses the local community 
as a resource and how the social studies class may use this opportunity 
for experiencing many of the phenomena described in textbooks. 
The third section is concerned with current materials and the use of 
free and inexpensive publications which afford much valuable in* 
formation for the social studies. 

Using Lsrabt Resources 

The Social Studies Librarxf. Establishing and maintaining an ade* 
quote library are important respoosibibties of the social studies 
teacher. Although the teacher may be restricted in his desires for 
bbraiy development, by careful planning he can add valuable mate- 
rials to the library year by year at not too great an outlay of funds 
annually. When an administratioD becomes aware of a teacher's 
good judgment in the selection of library items, the teacher will 
probably be encouraged in his efforts. For the success of much of 
the teaching in the social studies it is necessary that a well-stocked 
library be obtained. The activities which pupils perform in a super- 
vised study period give evidence of the need for a range of ma- 
terials for successful study procedure. Some study skills which are 
essential to adequate preparation in the social studies are dependent 
on the type of material to be used. For example, skill in reading maps 
demands more map resources than those included in a textbook. 

As we speak of die social studies library, we are indicating a sepa- 
ration between the high-school general library and the departmental 
library. If the high school does maintain a general library, there is 
133 
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DO Dccessity for duplication of materiab; but by close cooperation 
betsvcen the librarian and the social studies teacher a satisfactory 
arrangement can be devised. If there is a general high-school hbrary, 
all library materials for the school should be centered there. This 
for ciBcicncy in inventory^ in repairing damaged books, and 
in distribution. With the general-library plan the social studies 
teaches may arrange to house certain maletials in the social studies 
classroom, where they will be available for immediate use. The gen- 
eral librarian will see the economy of this arrangement and encourage 
it By this plan the social studies room becomes a branch of the 
general library and the same rules for book loans to pupils will pre- 
vail. Reference books of particular value to the social studies will 
remain in the social studies room. Other materials &om the general 
library will be returned when units involving their special area have 
been completed. At this time such materials as may seem valuable 
for the new tmit of study can be withdrawn from the general library 
for temporary location in the soda! studies room. 

Contents ^ the Social Studies Library. The extent of materials in 
the social studies library may be inBucnced by such factors as school 
size, available funds, teacher interest, and physical conditions of the 
school plant An extensive library is not Dec&sardy a well-equipped 
one. Out-of-date books and incomplete sets are Sequent!/ evidence 
of failure to consider the library as a significant of the social 
studies department Reference books should be considered the be- 
ginning investment in building the social studies library. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are typical of essential reference works: 

L A world atlas such as Rajtd IfcNaUy-CotjnopoIitan World Atlas or 
Coodd s School Atlas 

2. A historical atlas, such as Lord and Lord, or J. T. Adams in American 
histoiy, and Robertson and Bartholcmew for European histoiy 

3. The World Almaruic and Book of Fads 

4. An unabridged dictionary 

5. A reputable encyclopedia 

Some valuable sets of general-content materials are 

L A History of American Life, edited by Scblesioger and Fox 

2. Chronides of America 

3. The American Nation Series 

4. The Didiorutry of American Biography 
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Investigation has shown that often the reference materials in the 
social studies hbrary consist solely of an encyclopedia. Many schools 
do not have a historical atlas. 

In addition to the references suggested, the social studies library 
is more adequate when source materials are included. For Ameri- 
can history the source books edited by A, B. Hart are valuable addi- 
tions to the library. A recent source book of American items is that 
edited by Commager and Nevins.^ For tlie period of the War Be- 
tween the States an excellent source book is The Blue and the Gray,* 
edited by Commager. 

Some desirable single-volume reference works are The American 
Citizens Handbook, edited by Joy Elmer hiorganj Webster’s Geo- 
graphical Dictionary; Webster’s Biographical Dictionary; and An 
Encyclopedia of World History, compiled and edited by W. L. 
Langer. 

The fields of nonfiction, fiction, and biography constitute exten- 
sive portions in the library. The teacher must be guided by his own 
continual investigation of books and by reference to such a guide 
as Hanna Logasa, Historical Fiction and Other Reading References 
for Classes in Junior and Senior High School, or to Otis W. Coan and 
Richard G. Lillard, America in Fiction. 

State and local history constitute a valuable area for library inter- 
est Pupils can sometimes be led into increased appreciation of his- 
tory by contact with written accounts of events and institutions 
wiUiin their neighboring environment Frequently such material 
may be in pamphlet form. Encouragement of interest in local his- 
tory can build up this portion of the library when citizens of the com- 
munity are contacted. A history club under the writer’s direction at 
one time carried out an interesting project of compiling brief ac- 
counts of events, biographies, and descriptions of local institutions. 
Each pupil carried on the research which resulted in a paper. These 
papers were placed in pupil-made bindings and became a part of 
the social studies library. A somewhat similar project has been 
carried on under the writer’s supervision at the University of Wy- 
oming, where high-school pupib have gathered local historical data 

‘ Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins, eds., The HerUage of America, 
Bostoa; Little, Brown 4 Company, 1947. 

* Henry Steele Commager, ed.. The Blueaad the Cray, The Story of the CM 
Wot aa Told by ParilcipanU, Indianapr^: Bobbs-Memll Company, 1950. 
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for articles to be published in a magazine composed solely of such 
materials and printed through the cooperation of the university 
archives departocnt 

The social studies library must be permitted to draw periodicals 
and newspapers from the general high-school library. If there is no 
general library, then the social studies classroom library should in- 
clude such periodicals as Time, Newsweek, National Geographic 
Magazine, Current History, and U.S. News and World Report. 

Using CoMJ»fUTnTY Resources 

The Community as a Resource. For the social studies the local 
community affords a kind of source material which surpasses almost 
all other materials in value for the pupil. In considering the com- 
munity as a resource for the social studies, teachers are not only seek- 
ing to recognize the school as a functional part of the community 
but they are Ending within it those materials necessary for social 
understandings. Seen in their actual relationship within the corn- 
muni^, all die elements of community life become more vital and 
meaningful for Uie pupil than when these same elements are dis- 
cussed from a textbook without actual experience. More and more 
social studies courses are utilizing the life of the local community 
in providing ways in which to achieve objectives which pupils recog- 
nize as signiEcant. 

There are many activities in which pupils may engage which can 
establish new social understandings and attitudes resulting from 
pupil participation in such community projects as may be open to 
youth. Nearly all communities cany on such welfare programs as 
the aimual Community Chest drive. Pupils in social studies classes 
may become more aware of the responsibilities of citizenship in 
their community through a unit of work centering around this an- 
nual community project Pupils may share in such a project in vari- 
ous ways, such as distributing literature and annoimcements, tak- 
ing turns by groups at commimity chest headquarters as messengers, 
and managing some ofEce administrative tasks assigned by the citi- 
zens' committee in charge. 

In some communities the recreational facilities for youth are in- 
adequate but need not continue so. A social studies class , aware of 
its local problem, can publicize the situation by a house-to-house 
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canvass, by a committee’s visit to the dty council to present the prob- 
lem and to urge the community administration to consider some 
means to provide for the recreational needs of the community, by 
writing a series of newspaper articles explaining the situation, or by 
selecting committees to appear before church groups and service or- 
ganizations to arouse public interest in the problem. 

During a national campaign to inform the public on the dangers 
of cancer, a social studies class, in cooperation with the school health 
classes, planned and carried out a community project in which each 
pupil interviewed people on the streets and in their homes asking 
such questions as the following: 

1. Do you know about how many deaths occur annually from cancer? 

2. Do you know what some possible symptoms of cancer are? 

3. Do you know what should be done by each person to help prevent 
cancer deaths? 

Such projects as those mentioned above, in addition to acquaint- 
ing pupils with their community more intimately, provide experi- 
ence in meeting and talking with business and professional mem- 
bers of the community and with housewives. From such personal 
contacts pupils gain new attitudes and understandings; they be- 
come aware of points of view other than those of their own family or 
social group. When community and school work together, pupils 
see no separation of the school from the life of the community and 
their participation in community enterprises is a natural activity. 

The Citizenship Education Project conducted by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is giving outstanding leadership in tlie 
trend toward school-community partidpation in local projects. This 
program attempts to vitalize the fundamentals of citizenship by 
providing opportunities for pupils to experience many of the com- 
munity processes about which pupils have up to this time usually 
had only a reading knowledge. 

Planning the Use of Community Resources. Before the community 
can be used by the social studies class, the teacher must have made 
some careful study of the community and must be aware of its chief 
characteristics, its history, its chief institutions, its basic economic 
structure, its organization, and many other details. A part of the 
training of a social studies teacher should involve such practice ex- 
periences as will give him a background for this important phase of 
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his teaching career. Too ofteiJ the teacher in training has been re- 
moved from the specific examples of social living by a curriculum 
which has stressed theory and has given too little attention to the 
life of the community as a means of preparation for teaching. The 
teacher must see the community in all its processes in order to guide 
pupils intelligently. In learning to know the community, the teacher 
wiU be one with Ae pupils, especially when he is new in the town. 
Much of his spare time should be pven over to a concentrated ef- 
fort to become acquainted with local institutions and to achieve a 
knowledge of the community in general Following the local news 
items and editorials, belonging to service organizations, and shar- 
ing activity in community campaigns are helpful in learning to 
know the community. 

Su^estions for Community Study. The social studies teacher may 
wonder how to begin using within the classroom the resources of 
the local scene. It is obvious that the teacher must lead and guide 
the pupils in becoming aware of community problems or activities 
worthy of consideration. Perhaps one approach for the teacher may 
be the planning for himself of what experiences mi^t seem desirable 
for the pupils. When the teacher is a newcomer to the community 
he may ne^ to give much time and thought to becoming acquainted 
with ^e area. Some of the possible points of consideration for the 
teacher may be 

L What are the characteristics of the local population? 

2. ^Vhat environmental factors dominate the economic scene? 

3. Is the community mindful of the recreatiODal needs of its citizens? 

4. How is the community related to other nearby centers of popula- 
tion? 

5. ^Vhat is the empIo)'ment situatioo in the community? 

6. What transportation anA communication facilities exist in the com- 
munity? 

7. From ohservatioD do any conditions appear which might be improved 
for the general welfare of the co mmun ity? 

From this list of suggestions the teacher will be led to think of 
others perhaps more pertinent to his own situation. 

The daily discussion of news events is a fruitful source of projects 
for community activities by pupils. When it is observed that local 
news items are followed by a newspaper editorial comment, the 
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project nearly always has an established significance. For example, 
a city is considering the addition of a iluorination process to its water 
purification, and tlic local newspaper vWll carry news items con« 
ceming the proposal The resulting discussion in the community 
will lead to editorial comment in the neH-spaper conceming the de- 
sirability of such a process. From the discussion in tlie social studies 
class of this community problem a dass has the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the process, to interview citizens for opinions conceming 
the proposal, and to aid in any campaign of education of the public 
for what may be a wortli-whilc community development. Similarly, 
an editorial in the newspaper about the dangers of rabies, urging citi- 
zens to have dogs inocubted against disease, is an opportunity for 
the social studies pupils to carry on a campaign of public education 
in cooperation with the city health dcpaitmcnL Pupil discussion of 
such topics under the teacher's guidance presents a valuable back- 
ground for actual contact with and observance of a local institution 
or process. 

The Field Trip. Pupil obsccs’ancc of community activities is carried 
on in the form of Geld trips. Tlie entire cLiss may go on a trip, a 
committee from the class may go, or an individual pupil may iovcstl* 
gate a given community activity and report his findings to lire class. 
The field trip is a valuable device in teaching, but its worth depends 
upon tlio teacher's careful planning and organization (see Chapter 
10 ). 

The Individual Citizen Resources. Within every community there 
arc individuals whose lifcvvork or experience can be of great inter- 
est and value to pupils in tlie social studies. Members of the profes- 
sions may visit a Hass to tell of some of their professional responsi- 
bilities, aims, and activities as guidance in vocational planning. Itep- 
resentalives of community organizations or Institutions, such as a 
police officer, a sanitation ctrgincer, a member of tJio fire depart- 
ment, or an official from a welfare agency, can bring valuable infor- 
mation into Uio classroom. A visit from an elderly person who is able 
to describe earlier times in Uic coinnmoity is frcr^ucntly a very in- 
structive experience for pupils, as the past is brought to tlicin by 
someone who remembers it As with the field trip, a v isit from on 
individual requires preparation by the class. TIic visit should be 
planned in relation to Uic unit of study, and pupil queslious need 
to be planned in anlidpalion of the visit A discussion of points of 
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infonnatioD gamed and pupil reaction to the visit must follow, to 
hold the valuable experience for the class. 

The Community Surtey. Another approach to the study of the 
community is the survey. This activity can be so extensive that it 
may well in\'olve other areas of the school program in addition to 
the social studies. As ^vith all other uses of community resources, the 
survey ealls for detailed planning by the teacher and by the teadier 
and pupils together. Unless such planning is done, so that organiza- 
tion is maintained in the survey, the result can well be a jumbled 
mass of material Usually the class is helped if a specific problem or 
group of questions is the guiding theme of the survey. Pupils must 
plan what items each will investigate and what details of informa- 
tion will be sought for each. Since several pupils must work together 
on some t)'pes of community activities, it will be necessary for re- 
sults to be brought together to well-organized form and written 
clearly for the benefit of the class. This phase of a survey presents a 
need for English skills. Pupils seed to plan methods of interviewing 
persons concerned with the survey. As a device for studying the 
local community and becoming aware of local problems, as well as 
appreciating desirable programs of civic cEort, the survey seems to 
be a worth-while device. It requires careful planning and constant re- 
vision of details as it proceeds, and it probably should be attempted 
only by upper-grade classes. 

A Summary of a Survey. The class in Problems of Democracy 
was working on the general problem of what jobs are open to higb- 
scbool graduates in the local community. This phase of the larger 
problem of choosing a life work develops some time after the cl^ 
had discussed and investigated general phases of the larger prob- 
lem and were somewhat prepared for the situation of applying re- 
cently acquired ideas about jobs to their own situation. Several ques- 
tions were raised, such as 

"How can we learn about work that wc can do?" 

"Do wc have any skills that fit us for any work?" 

"What con a higb-school graduate expect from local employment 
as to permanence and salary?" 

After some discussion os to procedure it was decided to list the 
types of jobs which would require no prior specialized training. The 
following seemed to be the obvious job opportunities: store clerk, 
waitress, dishwasher, mechanic’s assistant, ticket seller, janitor, cleri- 
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cal worker, truck driver, laborer, salesinaa, daiiy-route ^alesmaa, and 
receptionist 

By a series of interviews with employers and employees in the 
various types of work, members of the class would gather facts con- 
cerning the job possibilities from the standpoint of the questions in- 
dicated above. From this collected material it would be evident 
which jobs offered the most permanence and the best wage-and-hour 
schedule; how much training time was needed at the beginning of 
various types of employment; what different jobs might require con- 
cerning uniforms, health examination, union membership, etc.; the 
privileges resulting from employment, such as social security, health 
insurance, sick leave, or seniority rights; and in what lines oppor- 
tunities seemed most frequent 

Using Cuiuiemt Matijuals 

Free and Inexpensive Publications. One of the characteristics of 
our industrial age which may at times seem to be a wasteful con- 
sumption of materials is the abundance of published material in 
advertising. Much of this material is attractively designed and while 
it may emphasize a product or a process, it very often will include 
helpful information upon a general topic which relates to a unit of 
work in the social studies. Since these materials arc usually intended 
primarily to advertise, the teacher wU face tlie problem of careful 
selection in order not to appear to be encouraging the use of some 
product. Most commercial advertisers realize Uie educational value 
of these publications, which may be recognized as contributing a 
helpful service to the public. For example, Uic history of some busi- 
ness development can be of much value in a general description. The 
particular product whose manufacturer is publishing the pamphlet 
may be representative of scscral which are of similar nature and 
typical of tlic business development which is Uie significant clement 
in some study unit 

A teacher is soon able to build up a x-cry considerable file of pam- 
phlet publications together with diarts, maps, and posters. By care- 
ful obsers-ation of announcements concerning such materials, tlic 
tcadiec can ms/attin a file in an and cxtcnsJyo condi- 

tion. Social Education. The Social Studies, and the NEA Journal 
cany regular department listings of such materials. Tlic Division 
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of Surveys and Field Service, Geoi^e Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, publishes information on Free and Inexpensive Learning Afnferi- 
als. In the public library the social studies teacher may iind the Edu~ 
cators Ind^ of Free Materials, edited by John Guy Fowlkes. Govern- 
ment departments publish much information on many subjects, thus 
providing a valuable source of materials. At nominal annual rates the 
school can subscribe to various pamphlet services, such as the For- 
eign Affairs and the Public Affairs pamphlets. Steamship lines, rail- 
road companies, air lines, and foreign governments are sources of 
valuable paster and map materials as well as pamphlets relating to 
their specific interests. 

Some Advantages in Using Free and Inexpensive Materials. As 
school curricula have exhibited a growing trend toward general edu- 
cation, social studies teachers have recognized the great supply of 
helpful material available in free and inexpensive form as one of 
the chief sources of information to be used by their classes in study- 
ing the problems so closely related to everyday living as empha- 
sized in this program. Thus it seems that this maleri^ does lend 
Itself well to such use. 

The slow reader may also find a benefit in some of these materials, 
although they may not be written with him in mind. The pamphlets 
seldom cany lengthy discussions, and they usually include simple 
explanations of the technical phases of their contents. Such writing 
enables the slow reader to adiieve an understanding of what he 
reads, and thus the material becomes a source of satisfaction to Rim. 
The pamphlets frequently include illustrations and graphic repre- 
sentations which add to their attractiveness. 

The use of these materials may encourage in the pupils the habit 
of using more than one source to arrive at conclusions. The pupil 
enjoys the variety of these publications, and as be makes use of 
several different kinds in the process of gathering information about 
a topic, he experiences pleasure in the exploration and a challenge 
in organizing his findings. 

These materials may also serve as supplementary sources in units 
of study which are based upon a textbrok. In this use they may aid 
the teacher in providing material for some particular pupil interest 

Materials from Periodicals and Newspapers. Magazine and news- 
paper articles are of great value in building up the file of informa- 
tion on some topic. AVhen pupils are encouraged to read periodicals 
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The departments of a ne\vspaper must be recognized and evalu- 
ated in terms of the type of news contained vsithin that portion of the 
paper. The news section, editorial page, society section, sports-events 
pages, financial-news secb'on, vital statistics, classified-advertising 
secb’on, and comics or amusement section are the usual divisions 
of the large-city daily paper. Pupils need to understand the purpose 
of headlines and how to c%’a]uate them. Becoming acquainted with 
the style of writing in a particular newspaper is a worth-while ex- 
perience. Pupils realize by their own experience how news may af- 
fect the reader, as they compare news wTite-ups in different papers. 
Probably one of the most significant values for the pupil to develop 
from the study of the newspaper is an appreciation of editorial writ- 
ing. Just as the class may set up criteria to evaluate a news article, 
so may they also decide on the characteristics of a good editorial 
Learning to know the style of writing and the philosophy of a 
columnist increases pupil abtli^ in using the newspaper. \l^en such 
a study project is undertaken, the teacher uill find it deseloping in 
various ways after the first stages of becoming acquainted with 
newspaper organization. This study sets the stage for valuable 
pupil experiences and growth as various tangent topics arise from 
pupil interest and reaction. It should be included in the year plans 
of all social studies teachers. 

Building Resource Units. The trend toward general education 
courses has caused the social studies teacher more and more to de- 
pend upon a variety of materials and new classroom activities in 
which the textbook with its prearranged materia] is no longer ade- 
quate. The total plan and listed materials together with many ex- 
planations of topics for a givem unit of work may be described as a 
r^urcc unit It is the full explanation for the teacher of all the 
probable lines of development which might occur in a large prob- 
lem area or general over-all topia When a class studies a unit involv- 
ing some particular area, the teacher has at hand the guiding subject- 
matter materials and possible plan in his resource unit &cb year 
additions to the resource unit from new practices, activities, and 
materials will enrich it as a resource. As some phases seem to be 
no longer practical or efficient, these may be withdrawn from the 
rcsourcc-unit file. ^Vilh the resource imit as a guide the teacher can 
share the planning of the pupils* unit with them, pointing tow'ard 
desirable objectives suggested by the nsouicc unit and giving sug- 
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Questions on the Text 

1. \Vby is a library essential in the social studies? 

2. What is the responsibility of die sodal studies teacher concerning 
the library? 

3. Explain the relation between the library and study skills. 

4- What is meant by conununity resources? 

5. How can community resources be related to social studies classes? 

6. ^Vhat is the teacher’s responsibility concerning the resources of the 
community and their use in a social studies class? 

7. Discuss the particular advantages of each method of making com- 
munity contacts. 

8. What are the techniques involved in a well-planned field trip? 

9. How does the use of community resources contribute to a realiza- 
tion of the objectives of education? 

10. a. What is meant by free and inexpensive materials? 

b. List the types of such materials. 

c. \Vhich type Is most reliable? 

IL ^Vhy is material in pamphlet form frequently of particular value 
in social studies? 

12. What precaution must the teacher observe in using free materials 
in his class? 

13. Discuss the values found in using periodicals in the soda! studies. 

14. a. How does the sodal studies teacher acquire a supply of ^e and 
inexpensive materials? 

b. What administrative problem does the teacher face concerning 
this material? 

15. ^Vhat is a resource unit and how is it to be used in the social studies 
class? 

16. Describe the procedure of conducting a community survey. What 
problem may he encountered? 


SuCCESTZ3> ACTTVmES 

1. Imagine yourself conducting a class which is studying a given unit. 
Consult reading guides and select the books to list for pupils to read in 
relation to the unit 

2. As a social studies teacher you are to plan a library for your room- 

a. What items would you list as a minimum soda] studies library? 

b. Make a list ^shkh would provide any materials you feel would be 
valuable for a social studies 
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3. Ll*t Uio biulncu cntcrprlto* utd comnuiul)' activities to which you 
might ccxiiiuct a cUu on an ohtrn-ation tn{i. 

4. Arrange with a social itutlirs teacher in a sclmo! near you to accom* 
pany hisi and a claii on a CcU trip. Wnie up your ohscrvallon of tlie 
tcclmiqucs employed In conducting the Inp. 

5. Collect a hie of pictures, pcnlcit. charts, pamplilcts, and cllpplngi 
on a unit topic. Cotutnet a hie case of cardboard to house sudi material 
as may be outuxo 

0. ^iMitutralc by use of a chart or In some ether manner the results 
of a Ic-aciicr's evaluaiion of some free mairrialt. 

7. Construct a resource unit whichyouUiink might be useful to a soda! 
studies traclicr. 
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many desire to prevent the recurrence of international and national 
maladj'ustmcnU by giving the oncoming generation a tJiorougb 
grounding in and a deep appreciation of the place of current events. 

The quotation which follows’ cmpltasiacs stroogly the ideas just 
sctfortli: 

\Vliilo llie history of former times U cssenlial to i proper understanding 
of Uic present, such study is not tn itself enough to equip today's citizens 
with the knowledge and attitudes which tlicy must possess in order to have 
a sympathetic understanding of the complex and constantly changing 
world, the future of \>}uch they will help to shape. Contemporary events 
must be studied directly — not only for the sake of acquiring immediately 
useful infonnation, but also os a means of developing a lively and Intel* 
ligent interest in world aifairs. Such infoimaUon and such interest in world 
odairs aro essential for ) oung people if tlicy are to fulBIl Uietr duties as dti* 
zens of their country and of tlio world. 

For Uiese reasons, this Conference recommends a place for tha study of 
current history in the curriculum, particularly in secondary schools. 

Desirable Outcomes. If one is to follow the thought of present* 
day leaders fn methodology as It pertains to social studies it seems 
fitting to examine tlicir ideas as to desirable outcomes. The follow- 
ing arc oiTcred as t)-pica(: 

1. Appreciation of democracy as a way of life. When one knows inti* 
matcly the problems that arc being faced by various governments and the 
mclh^ that they aro using to solve them, a deeper sympathy for our own 
type of government results. Furtlicrmorc. it follows that the many privi* 
leges which citizens of our country have come to be belter understood and 
more fully appreciated. 

2. Understanding the relationship of our country, together with its 
present aspirations and future plans, to other nations. A realization that 
we no longer live in isolation is soon developed. Such study shows clearly 
that a mature consideration of even domestic problems is intimately related 
to policies and plans of other countries. 

3. Development of powers of observation of the practical manner in 
which social, economic, and political Institutions function. Such an expres* 
sion as the Community Chest has a deeper meaning when studied as a part 
of current events. A report dealing with a recent day's activity on the stock 
erchango brings a wealth of valuable and meaningful information to a 

* Proceeding!, World Conference of the Teaching Profession, Aug. 17~30, 
1946, Endicott, N.Y. 
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clus. An analysis of a typical week’s activity in a national, state, or local 
ofEco likewise proves interesting and infonnative. 

4. Gaining attitudes of tolerance, open-mindedness, and freedom from 
prejudice. Current-events study stands for gaining tiutliful information- 
facts. Truth produces freedom of thought which often displaces precon- 
ceived notions. 

5. Preparation of youth for the assumption of responsibilities that come 
to adult citizens. Intelligent voting is a very important duty that can be 
made a basis of careful study in secondary schools. Issues, platforms, and 
biographies of prospective candidates prove very interesting to pupils of 
this age. It is reasonable to assume that Aey will carry this enthusiasm over 
into later life. 

6. Broadening the genera! culture of those who study current events. 
Many times people are judged favorably or unfavorably on the basis of 
their acquaintance with recent happenings that have significance; likewise 
some people expect those with whom they come in contact to know leading 
personalities in various Gelds. Furtliconore. people who gain intellectual 
utcem oro expected to hold definite opinions substantiated with good 
evidence. 

7. Development of the powers of discrimination in the selection of cur- 
rent reading materials, radio newscasts, and newsreels. Some of the maga- 
zines read in connection with a high-school class in current evenU can be 
read regularly and with profit by the students throughout their lives. Not 
infrequently contemporary commentators are discussed and evaluated— 
an exercise that contributes immeasurably to listening habits. Not a great 
deal can be done about altitudes toward newsreeb beyond the creation of 
pupUc opinion. 

8. Promotion of an appreciation for achievement in the many fields of 
laudable human endeavor. Current news becomes avaOable in more fields 

is usuaDy suspected. The boy who thought sports alone important 
hears about science and art. The girl who previously had an interest only 
in movies comes to hear about education and religion. Famous writers, ad- 
venturers, and philanthropists are eventually given reoogniU'on in cunent- 
events discussion. 

In discussing this same phase of the teaching of current events a 
pamphlet recently published by The Junior Town Meeting League * 
gave the following objectives: 

1. To help pupils to identify important problems and issues, to see how 
these aBect their lives, and to sense what they can do about them 

> DIrcusrton and Current ASalre, Cohonbus, O.i The Junior Town Meeting 
League, 1947, pp. 8-9. 
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2. To telp pupils recognize and respect democratic values in reacting to 
processes, problems, and issues 

3. To encourage pupils to develop habits of and a continued interest in 
reading, listening, inquiring, and observing as ways of keeping informed 
about current aSairs 

4. To help pupils acquire the greatest possible proficiency in the skills 
needed for obtaining and usingsociai mfonnatioa 

5. To help pupils acquire proficiency in locating, organizing, and evalu- 
ating information on important issues and in evaluating and analyzing the 
judgments of others on these issues 

8. To encourage pupils to “put themselves in the shoes" of other people 
in evaluating their way of life and their position on problems and issues 

7. To help pupils to de\‘elop facility in the democratic discussion of 
issues, orally and in writing 

8. To help pupils to see the importance of revising judgments in the light 
of new evidence 

9. To afford pupils a variety of opportunities for appropriate action to 
implement condusions reached on important issues 

In its Report on the Teaching of Current Affairs The National 
Council for the Social Studies * suggested that the following goals are 
possible of at tainm ent in teaching cunent affairs: 

L To develop a concern for the immediate and long-range welfare of 
people in our oivn nation and in other countries. 

U. To help pupils acquire and integrate information from many sources 
needed for an understanding of contemperary problems. 

III. To develop competence in those skills which are necessary for clear 
and objective thinking: reading; listening; observing; discussing; obtaining, 
evaluating and organizing infonnab'on; and reaching conclusicns. 

Points of Caution, ^VhiIe it is true that most individuals who have 
taken occasion to moke any reference to teaching current events have 
favored the procedure, there are some points of caution. For instance, 
it would be most un^vise to develop on the part of high-school 
pupils merely a desire to loiow the news. This implies that rela- 
tionships are not clearly seen and understood; also that historical 
backgrounds are inadequately presented. The laudable objectives 
of tolerance, discrimination, and gaining the other person’s point of 
view are lost 

* Report on the Teaching of Current Affaire, Washington, D.C.: Tie National 
Cousdl for the Social SUidies, May, 1948, p. 7. 
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In some classes there arc evidences of loss of continuity. A topic 
or even a brief item is presented; another having little or no rela- 
tionship to the former follow's. Tliis continues for an entire period, 
usually to be followed by another such hour a day or week later. 
Naturally, the way to obviate this difficulty is to have a topical or- 
ganization for tire reports or briefer presentations as the case may 
be. Tlius a period of discussion can take on the Snesse that charac- 
terizes a go^ discussion procedure in any other social study. 

Some teachers have been unable to judge even reasonably well 
the rclatir-e importance of a ptcscnt-iiy happening. Pupils have 
gained the impression that a passing event would eventually take 
up a great deal of space in history books. Possibly they have thought 
that individuals of mediocre caliber were almost ready to take places 
ranking along witli Washington and Lincoln. Care on the part of 
the teacher and evaluation techniques executed by the group will 
prove helpful 

Some contend that since human nature docs not change notice- 
ably throu^ Uic centuries, children could be introduced to the so- 
cial problems of one epoch about as advantageously as to those of 
another or of the present. The study of earlier periods would offer 
an advantage in that a period of time in the distant past con be 
readily analyzed. On the other hand, it would not be satisfactory to 
those who contend that more history is learned wlien it is taught 
backward. 

In certain instances tcachen feel that sources of information 
should be carefully anal>-zcd and classwork should be Iiighly organ- 
ized and systematized. Then tirey fall only a little short of the conclu- 
sion that there is not enough time for effective presentation of cur- 
rent events. They usually compromise by accepting summaries pre- 
pared for popular usage. 

One of tlie most important points of caution has to do with the 
potential tendency of the parents to feel that current controversial 
topics are being \vrongly presented. This could be especially true 
in communities where arguments between diverse groups were cur- 
rently at great tension on questions that might be political, eco- 
nomic, religious, racial, social etc., in nature. The heat that often 
surrounds such questions does not mean that teachers should omit 
them from discussion. It only means that the teacher shall direct 
pupils in seeking accurate irifonnation, in their discussion, and in 
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their effort to render community service. Naturally, caution does 
need to be taken tliat the tcadicr shall not reach a personal point 
of view and ask the pupils to accept it uncritically. In fact, if the 
group or individuals \vithin the class should reach conclusions dif* 
ferent from those held by the teacher, that could be quite all right 
Surucys Dealing with the Teaching of Current Events. In January, 
1934, The National Council for the Social Studies appointed a com- 
mittee for investigation of the subject of teaching current events, 
consisting of Margaret A. Koch, Prudence Trimble, Julian C. 
Aldrich, John It Davey, George C. Mosley, It H. Mowbray, D. E. 
Temple, and Roy H, Price, chairman. After starting a list of general 
laudable aims for the teaching of the social studies, the committee ‘ 
decided tliat "... we must equip pupils with desirable attitudes 
toward the present world of affairs and a desire to participate in the 
constructive solution of public problems." It was further decided 
that if the study of past civilization is centered chIcBy around politi- 
cal history or if the emphasis is pbced upon the memorization of 
certain events and places, it can hardly be assumed that children 
will be equipped for effective participation in citizenship. In addi- 
tion, the committee stated vigorously that desirable objectives can- 
not be obtained in traditional courses or in the more favored unit 
or topical plan unless nutcrial in such courses is definitely related 
to present-day situations. It was further token for granted that stu- 
dents must be purposefully led to use current materials, to gather 
factual materials pertaining thereto, and to evaluate the same. 

The purposes of the committee were to ( 1 ) survey the field of 
current-events teaching throughout the United States to discover the 
extent to which magazines and newspapers are being used in con- 
nection with social science teaching; (2) discover the types of maga- 
zine and kinds of material within magazines which teachers of social 
studies consider most valuable; (3) discover the methods of using 
magazines which have been found most effective in social studies 
claves. 

A questionaaire coasistiag of three parts relating to the purposes 
outlined above was prepared. Printing cost and mailing expenses 

* Roy A. Price, chaimum, nTbe Use of Periodica] Literature in the Social 
Studies Classroom — A Report of a Frdiminaiy Investigation by a Committee of 
the National Council for the Social Studies,*’ Social Studies, XXVII (April, 1926), 
p.223. 
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were defrayed by Scholastic Magazines. One thousand copies were 
distributed to teachers througliout the United States in accordance 
with geographical and population elements. Two hundred forty-four 
replies were received from forty-three states and the District of 
Columbia. Some of the findings of the committee which seem most 
significant are 

1. Forty-three per cent of the teachers stated that they were too busy 
meeting information requirements (o teach current events. 

2. In the schools teaching current e\'ents, subscription costs for periodical 
material were borne by the pupils in 50 per cent of the cases, by the school 
and pupils in 30 per cent, and by the school alone in 20 per cent. 

3. The objectives chccled most frequently were training pupils to read 
and thinlc about current problems and helping them to establish connec- 
tions between subject matter and present-day situations. 

4. The average practice in respect to method seemed to be to let the 
students bring to class clippiogs about things that seemed to interest them 
and to lead a discussion bearing upon tbe clippings. 

5. The majority of the teachers reporting seemed to follow a practice of 
devoting about 20 per cent of tbe dass time to reading and discussing 
current events. 

In 192S, Hazel M. Woodruil and C C. Crawford ' made a survey 
of the teaching of cunent events in the high schools of California. 
They branded current events as a new subject, expressed little or 
no personal opinion as to whether or not current events should be 
taught or reaction to the results of the survey, but rather, reported 
a picture of what they found. They surveyed such topics as how time 
was found for current-events instructiOD, how materials of instruc- 
tion were selected, methods of presentation used, how this new 
phase was integrated with other phases of tlie teaching program, 
and how difEcidties growing out of partisan issues were avoided. 
The report of the survey gives a composite picture of methodology 
in the setting mentioned. 

In a national current-events test sponsored by the American Edu- 
cation Press in January, 1937, 500,000 students participated, repre- 
senting 199 cities of 10,000 or more population.^ Of the cities tak- 

* Hazel M. Woodruff and C. C Ctawford, “Methods of Teaching Current 
Events in High School* Historical Outlook, XIX (December, 1928), pp. 385- 
390. 

* Notional Current Events Survey, Cohimbus, O.s American Education Press, 
1937, pp. 1-10. 
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ing part, 169 sent in individual score sheets on which was given 
detailed procedure of cuncnt-cv’cnts instruction In tlic scliools re* 
spending. Some of the most interesting results of the tabulations 
secured arc as follows: 

1. In grades 7 through 12, 4-1.0 per cent of the teachers devoted one 
period per week to the teaelungof current events; 11.0 per cent gave a few 
minutes each day to such instruction; 00.2 per cent taught current events 
incidentally; and 7.0 per cent did net teach current events at alL 

2. A weekly paper prepared for class use was used by 43 per cent of iho 
teachers; 40.4 per cent of liie teachers asked their classes to bring in ncws> 
paper clippings; 10.0 per cent of the Icaclicrs reported that they used no 
materials. 

3. In 725 per cent of (he cases, current events were taught by social 
science teachers; English tcachen presented them in 05 per cent of the 
classes; teachers of still other subjects presented them in S per cent of the 
classes; homC'rocm teachers presented (hem in 4.0 per cent of (he classes; 
and they v. ere not presented at all In 8.7 per cent of the classes. 

4. Tlicrc were 3.G32 out of 3,787 leachen (90 per cent) ssho reported 
that the test was helpful and that they would hke it every year. The spoa« 
soring company tock this to mean Uut tcachen wanted to stimulate greater 
interc/t in current esents. 

5. From the results as a whole, the sponsors concluded that Ixst results 
arc obtained on current cs-cnls wbco the ans%vcr is ’'yes* to each of the three 
following questions: (1) Do you assign one dciinite peried a week to 
current-events instruction? (2) Do you have the instruction given by 
teachers in (he social science department? (3) Do jou use as a text a 
weekly paper especially prepared for class use? ' 

It has been argued freely that cuircnt'cvcnts instruction is quite 
popular with parents, administrators, and students. Teachers have in 
many instances come to believe that it is good judgment to teach 
current cv'cnts if they wish to be rated as superior teachers. The 
American Education Press * uses a point in keeping with Uiis line 
of thought when it makes the plea, ’’Use ewrent events as a means 
of interesting parents in scliool work. It is one subject that cv'ciy 
parent will be inicicstcd in fbffowihg because parents fee/ that they 
know something about tb« subjccL" 

In presenting sidelights on the survey — following the 1937 test — 
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the same organization stated that one superintendent reported that 
his board members were so interested that they asked for the privi- 
lege of taking die test. It was also slated that a newspaper in one 
city reprinted the entire test in order that its readers might check 
their own knowledge of current events. 

The editors of Time prepare and present to classes requesting them 
semester examinations covering the subject of current events. The 
reactions to this program have sometimes caused them to reprint 
in the magazine Uie entire test for their general reading clientele. 
They have offered also the tests gratis to organizations requesting 
copies, regardless of whether the general nature of the organiza- 
tion was related to classroom teadiing. 

Teachers have responded not only because the parents and the 
administrators have approved the teaching of current events but 
also because the teachers tliemselves have found the teaching of 
current events enjoyable. Certain qualities in this connection which 
appeal to the teachers are a challenge to the enterprise and initia- 
tive, fiexibility. timeliness, and adaptability. Probably the fact that 
current-events teaching offers a change from the regular routine ap- 
peals to many teachers favorably. 

In attempting to evaluate the manner in which students have re- 
ceived instmetion in current events, many teachers have resorted 
to questionnaires and testimonials. Tlie prevailing trend is for chil- 
dren to report that time spent in this manner, in their opinion, is 
enjoyable and profitable. The use of this plan has usually been on 
the basis of giving the children no advance notice of the desired 
survey and having them turn in papers not identified as to author- 
ship. 

During a recent school year one of the authors carried out a con- 
trolled experiment dealing with the teaching of current events. 
Pupils enrolled in the tenth grade modem-history classes at Athens, 
Ohio, were used as subjects. The purpose of the experiment was to 
find satisfactory answers to the following questions: 

1. Do high-school students male greater achievement in modem 
European history classes when current events are taught as a part of the 
course? * 

* In this and subsequent statements the expressions teaching and study of 
current events shall mean that the students read a weekly current-events maga- 
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2. Do they show a significant gain, if any. in the field of social informa- 
tion as a result of such study? 

3. Do they gain in their ability to reason in life situations involving social 
science background as a result of the study of current events? 

4. Do chiJdren who study current events make greater gains in reading 
comprehension and rate of silent reading than children who do not make 
this study? 

5. Do children who study current events read more periodicals, listen to 
more radio newscasts, and observe more newsreels than do children who 
do not make this type of study? 

6. Do children who study current events during the course of a year 
change their attitudes on iotematfonal questions from conservative to 
liberal or vice versa to a greater de^ee children who do not study 
current events? 

The pupils in these classes during the first academic year con- 
stituted the experimental group and those in the classes during the 
second academic year made up the control group. The one varia- 
ble factor was that the experimental group made a thorough study 
of cunent events in connection with their history course; the con- 
trol group did not make any study of current events. 

Some of the results of the exper^ent were 

1. The experimental group made higher means scores on six tests that 
were used to show standards of achievement 

2. The experimental group showed a tendency to read more periodicals, 
listen to more newscasts, and see more newsreels than did the control 
group. 

3. The experimental group showed a tendency to become slightly more 
liberal in the realm of international attitudes. 

4. The experiment offered proof that the teacher has time to teach cur- 
rent events, with the result that pupils %vill not suffer loss in subject-matter 
achievement 

5. The experimental group enjoyed the time spent in the study of cur- 
rent events. 

A pertinent reference related to studies and surveys is entitled 
Report on the Teaching of Current Adairs. It was prepared by a 
committee of The National Council for the Social Studies for the 

zine, u ere encouiaged to supplement the articles of the magazioe uitb additional 
current-events infonnation, and engaged in ihlry or more Tninntat of 
weekly dealing >^-ith current events. 
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National Education Association at flie request of the World Or- 
ganization of tbe Teaching ^trfession. It was given due considera- 
tion in July, 1948. The contents included the preface, introduction, 
basic purposes for studying current affairs, guiding principles for 
the teaching of current affairs, and examples of current-aflfairs teach- 
ing selected from schools in the United States. The last-mentioned 
section constitutes more tlian one-half of the report. 

A formidable study dealing with the teaching and classroom use 
of current events appeared under the title of Report on the Activities 
of the California Council on Improoement of Instruction, January, . 
1946-June, 1947. In Part I, after setting forth the general need for 
study in this area, the purpose is clearly stated as follows: 

The teacher needs to know what materials are available, how each has 
been used effectively, what results have been achieved with them, and for 
what purposes they appear to be most promising. It was to provide infor- 
mation on these points that the study to be described on the following 
pages was carried on, and it is the purpose of this summary to present some 
of the Information derived from it. 

Frank B. Lindsay, assistant superintendent of public instruction 
and chief of the Division of Secondary Education of the California 
State Department of Education, arranged the study. Fifteen high 
schools participated. Cooperation of Time, Inc. was secured. Copies 
of Time, Life, and Fortutw, the March of Time Forum Edition films, 
and March of Time radio recordings were made available. The pub- 
lishers also bore the expenses of certain supervisory and conference 
activities. They had no voice, however, in the direction of the pro- 
gram. Attention was given to various current materials that can be 
utilized in English, science, and social studies. Experiments with 
various techniques for incorporating such materials in the work of 
the classroom were executed. Comprehensive descriptions under 
these headings appear in the full report In Part V, which deals with 
evaluation, summaries of values to the student, citizenship values, 
values to the community, values to the teacher, and values to the 
profession are given. Among those that were reported in relation 
to the student are the following; 

Reginald Bell and Lucien Kinn^, Report on the Activities of the Cdijomia 
Council on Improvement of Instruction, Stanford University, Calif.: School of 
Education, Stanford University, p. 117. 
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locrcJicil tnlcmt In (bo nibjecL 

IncTcucd uie ol the bbrar^'—ospccblly tlio neatU / 1 CuUlt. 

lncrc;Licd tlill In preparing and presenting rrpoiU. 

Inneased slill In preparing and pesenting coo^xralivc projecu. 

Inncascd clati attendance. 

Increased ability In lundling of new and unfamiliar adult rrutrrbU. 

Increased numWr of pertinent questions ailed. 

inarased number of magaiines and newjpapen voluntarily used. 

Increased interest in national and International problems. 

loacased integration of pupils* teaming in v'arious fields. 

rrcfflifing Techniques In the Ptesctxiction of Current Events. The 
techniques that are cnipla)cd in the teaching of cunmt events are 
prokthly more dixerse than those used in tlio teaching of social 
studies grnrrally. Tliis may be actountrJ for. in llte first place, by 
Uic fact that Uic emphasis upon cuncnt*e% cnls instruction is of rcia* 
tivcly recent origin; and in tlio second place, by the fact tliat very 
little research and cspcrimcntalion dealing with cuncnt*cvcnls in* 
slniclion have been completed. 

Tlie most common practice is to teach current events in connec* 
tion w-itli, or as a part of, courses In histoiy, government, economics, 
and sociology'. Occasionally (lie leaching is done in English classes. 
In Ollier instances cuncnt>cvcnts Insliuclion lias been placed in 
tlio regular curriculum to be studied during a semester In some 
places current-events instruction lias been an iucidciilal function of 
a home-room organizatiotu 

Wlicn cuncnt-cvcnts instnictionlsoilcrcd in connection willi regu* 
lor social studies courses os mentioned above, the most general 
practice has been to set aside one period per wcch for a special dis- 
cussion of current events. Two other popular methods ate (1) the 
teaching of current events incidentally as specific teaching situa* 
tions might seem to justify; and (2) the giving systematically of a 
few minutes each day to tiiis phase of tiic work. 

Techniques of getting current events before tlic classes in the vari- 
ous patterm mentioned arc quite diverse, loo. Some arc mentioned 
and defined below with an attempt to give priority to those de- 
scribed most frequently. 

CominiUcc method. Tliis plan is one Uiat is based upon the as- 
signing of topics to certain class members who ore obliged to re- 
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port their findings to the entire class on a certain day. For i pc tanrpt 
one committee might report on foreign news. Such topics as trade 
and commerce, international cooperation or the lack of it, activities 
of heads of governments and lawmaking bodies, and items that might 
have an effect upon our own country are usually included. A sec- 
ond committee might be assigned national news. Their report would 
ordinarily include such topics as Presidential activities, doings of 
Congress, recent decisions of the Supreme Court, and problems that 
are demanding immediate solution. A final committee could quite 
properly be assigned to report on stale and local news. Items similar 
in nature to those reported on under the heading of national news 
are appropriate for the slate. Local items can well cover not only 
governmental activities but also institutional functions. In this lat- 
ter instance the classroom can indeed serve as a laboratory of com- 
munity interest. 

Collect clippings. The entire class is asked to read newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, etc., and collect clippings which tell about 
significant cunent events. On given dates, the children bring them 
to class and summarize orally or read their clippings. The clippings 
collected may be those that have interested the student or that deal 
with topics assigned by the teacher. It Is quite essential to urge a 
class to use considerable discrimination. There is a tendency for 
pupils to select clippings because they seem to be sensational in 
nature. It must constantly be urged that social values are sought 
rather than entertainment. Furthermore, many pupils will bring clip- 
pings without having previously read them in their entirety. An at- 
tractive headline is not sufficient reason for selection. Moreover, 
if clippings are not brought regularly on a certain day of the week 
there is a disposition to forget to bring them. In spite of all the 
necessary cautions, the method has many possibilities for good. 

Notebook method. Usually each pupil is asked to compile a note- 
book to be handed in at a certain time. Clippings may be included 
as gathered from the sources mentioned in the above paragraph. A 
brief written inleipietation of the clipping is ftequeivlly requited. 
Occasionally a composite notebook is made which represents the 
work of the entire chss. A good plan for organization of such mate- 
rial is to use the three divisions mentioned under Committee Method 
above. There is an excellent opportunity to correlate the work with 
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that of the art department when the matter of the physical makeup 

of the notebook is approached. 

Historical method. In history classes a definite effort is sometimes 
made to determine a list of current events which deal directly with 
topics being studied in the textbook. By emphasizing these particu- 
lar items of news it is hoped to make more meaningful a study of 
the past by reference to the present The same general techm'que 
can be applied to other social studies. For instance, the teacher of 
a class in American history making a study of the westward move- 
ment might ask the pupils to make a study of current events having 
their setting in the part of our country then being studied. A class 
in world history engaged in the study of the history of England would 
study the ajntemporary affairs of that country. If in a class in prob- 
lems of American democracy a study of race relations was in prog- 
ress, the procedure would be to attempt to find news items relat^ 
to this topic. 

Report on assigned topics. The teacher alone, or with suggestions 
from the class, may sele^ topics as subjects for reports to given 
at opportune times. The following are examples from those that 
have been successfully used: regular meeting of the United Nations, 
Republican and Democratic national nominating conventions, prog- 
ress toward the settlement of a nationwide strike, weekly summary 
of congressional activity, and periodic sports review. This method 
offers the possibiL'ty of assigning reports to pupils who have a per- 
sonal interest in the topic pursued. In addition there is abundant 
opportunity to develop skill in the presentation of an oral report. 

Bulletin board. Individuals or committees are asked to bring news- 
paper clippings or pictures that are related to important events. 
Pupils logically bear the responsibility of displaying them artistically 
on a portion of the bulletin board reserved for this purpose. Cautions 
to observe have to do with relative importance of the items, be- 
quency of change of materials, and balance in subject matter. Many 
pupils have been observed to spend time profitably looking at the 
bulicEm board at the begihnibg of an hour, after they have finished 
other work during a supervised study period, and when leaving 
the room. 

Dramatization. Events in the news are selected and presented in 
the manner of a stage production. The opening session of a legis- 
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lative body, the procedure of a nominating convention, and con- 
versations of a diplomatic gathering lend tliemselves well to this 
procedure. Very often individuals who have committee assignments 
will present their work as a mock radio broadcast. 

Forum method. A topic selected from the news of the day and 
one that lends itself to discussion based upon differences of opinion 
is the basis of a fonnn discussion. The class elects a chairman, and 
a panel of speakers is selected. The latter present phases of factual 
information and opposing points of view. For a specified time the 
members of the panel discuss the topic among themselves. The chair- 
man strives to see that no one member monopolizes the time, that 
members speak in turn after being recognized, and that the remarks 
offered deal directly with the question. When reasonable time has 
thus been expended, members of the audience are given opportunity 
to extend supplementary information or to ask specific questions of 
various members of the panel or both. Naturally the period ends 
without all those present being in agreement; however, it is quite 
certain that the entire group leaves better informed. In one school 
a teacher who taught four dasses in the same social study had the 
same topic discussed in this manner in each of his classes on the 
same day. Each group elected two speakers whom they Judged to 
have done best, and this group made up a new panel which dis- 
cussed the same topic as a school-assembly program. It was inter- 
esting to note that phases of information were introduced that were 
omitted in all the classes originally, that each class was proud of 
its representatives, and that a commendable proportion of the stu- 
dent body took part in the discussion. In another instance a topic 
that had been used in a social studies class became the basis of a 
community program at the school building in the evening. One 
high school built its commencement program around this type of 
discussion, with selected seniors being the participants. It is proba- 
ble that as Torrens “ has remarked, “Ihe children like these open 
forums better than closed panel discussions or committee work be- 
cause they like action. 

After a pupil has participated in a panel exercise he should prac- 
tice self-examination to determine whether he made a maximum con- 

“ Hazel I- Torrens, "Current Events In the Ninth Grade," Social Education, 

X (October. 1948). p. 250. 
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tribution. Tibe hUowing student dieck list for self-appraisal ” is 
quoted as a pertinent instrument in this connection: 

VVhat part did I play in this group discussion? 

1. Was I an active participant? 

2. Was 1 an enthusiastic partidpant? 

3. Was I an active listener to ihe contributions of others? 

4. Did 1 dominate the group? 

5. Did 1 stray from the point under discussion? 

6. Was 1 timid about expressing my point of view? 

Was I well prepared to participate in the group discussion? 

1. Did I select facts pertinent to the problem? 

2. Did I select and organize my facts in such a way as to make an in- 
teresting presentation to the group? 

3. Did I support my point of view with adequate relevant facts? 

4. Did 1 find questions unanswered in my mind because of insufficient 
data? 

5. Did I use reliable sources of information for the facts I needed? 

What was my attitude during the group discussion? 

1. Was I opinionated? 

2. Was 1 willing to respect the point of view held by other group mem- 
bers? 

3. Was I willing to weigh the varying points of view presented before 
arriving at a final decision? 

4. Was 1 concerned if the discussion became emotional? 

5. Was I eager to hear what other members of the group were thinking? 

6. Was I too willing to compromise on issues 1 regarded as important? 

7. Was L io general, eppesed to compromise to the extent that I delayed 
or prevented the group from reaching a conclusion? 

Did 1 benefit from partidpating in this group discussion? 

1. Did I do clear thinking, or did J merely “rearrange my prejudices"? 

2. Will the skills I acquired in (be group discussion help me to think 
clearly and intelligently in new situations? 

Cartoon method. Classes often make a study of cartoons that de- 
pict important news items. They are usually asked to look for them 
on the editorial and front pages of daily papers. Upon being brought 
to class they are displayed and expirations are given. Profitable 

** Learning ihroug/i Group Discussion, Columbus, O.: The Junior To^^'n ^^cet- 
ing League, 1943, p. 30. 
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discussion of the correctness of the cartoonist’s point of view usually 
takes place. Often questions of fact are raised by those who desire 
information. A subtle suggestion from the teacher to those who 
would like to try drawing a cartoon of their own based on current 
events usually meets with a generous response. 

Debate method. Topics in the news which represent divergent 
opinion and reaction are selected. Students choose the viewpoints 
with which they sympathize and cliallenge otlier members of the 
class to debate. Attention is given simultaneously to learning regu- 
lar rules of parliamentary procedure. 

Topical method. The above discussion has intimated and been 
based upon the assumption that current events will emphasize the 
news as it develops. Obviously there Is little possibility of knowing 
at the beginning of a year what trend the discussion will take. Re- 
gardless of the methods of presentation used, some teachers prefer 
to compile a list of general topics and have them studied in- 
tensively. They may be repeated annually or less frequently. A rea- 
sonable amount of recent historical background is Included. Each 
can be thought of as constituting a brief unit of work. For example, 
the topic of housing might be used. After an overview has been 
presented to show the importance of the subject and to arouse in- 
terest in it, the following questions could well be included among 
those to he studied: 

1. Has the nation been well housed throughout its history? 

2. ^Vhat factors produce housing shortages? 

3. What is the relationship of science and invention to housing? 

4. What types of law now in existence prevent the unrestricted building 
of houses? 

5. In what manner has the Federal Government demonstrated an In- 
terest in this subject? 

0. From what private and business sources may financial help be se- 
cured for building houses? 

7. Is it cheaper to own a house or to rent one? 

8. Is the housing problem more or less acute in our local community 
than elsewhere? 

9. What portion of family income at various levels should be spent on 
shelter? 

JO. Where can those desiring to build receive helpful suggestions for 
planning, designing, etc.? 
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Sources of information are numerous in relation to a topic of this 
type. A good library is most helpfuL Local contractors and architects 
often have good suggestions in pamphlet form. Appropriate agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government have materials for dis- 
tribution at a nominal fee. Pupils properly encouraged bring ma- 
terials from diverse miscellaneous sources. 

Other topics that can be used at least as advantageously as the 
one just described arc “Labor Organizations in the United States," 
"Our Relations with Latin America," “Presidential Candidates," 
"Means by Which Wo Secure the News," "Factors Tending toward 
War or Peace," “Recent Developments in Science," "Improvement 
of Health," "Life in a Selected ^untry," "Population Trends,” etc. 

In one instance where current events constituted a semesters 
course the following topics were used: '* 

"Should Our High School Have Some Form of Student Covemmeot?" 
"What Are the Causes and Possible Solution of the Problem of Juvenile 
Delioqueocy?" 

"How Can Relations between Negro and \VhJte Americans Be Solved?" 
"How Can Russia and the Uoit^ Stales Get Along in the Postwar 
Worldr 

"Should Compulsory Peacetime .Military Training be Adopted?" 
"Should the Voting Age Be Reduced to EigbteenJ^ 

"How Can We Best Help the Retuming Service Man to Readjust to Civil- 
ian Life?" 

"How Can the Problem of the Postwar Air Age be Solved?" 

The above lists of topics may appear at first to duplicate those 
presented in a course in Problems of American Democracy. This is 
not necessarily true, in that the range of selection is much broader. 
The entire world can be drawn upon for consideration. Furthermore, 
the list is in no manner restricted to ideas bearing directly upon 
democracy. Some teachers combine the selection-of-topic plan with 
that of having a frequent brief running accoimt of news items. 

Common Sources of Corrcnf-ecenfs Materials. The social studies 
teacher is frequently at a loss to know where to turn for suitable 
published materials. The following suggestions are offered on the 
basis of information recently received from some of the publishers 
in this field: 

** Katherine Baugh, "A Semester Course in Current Problems," Social Studies. 
XXXVH (May, 1S46). pp. 216-^ 
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American Educational Press, 400 Soutb Front St, Columbus, O., pub- 
lishes weekly Cunent Events, Every Week, and Oitr rimes, with difierent 
grade levels recommended for eadi. Teaching helps are made available 
regularly, for example. Education Today, Notebook Bulletin. Testing 
programs and surveys are provided. Publications such as Teaching Current 
Events and Discussion and Current Affairs appear irregularly. Supplement- 
ing the use of the periodicals mentioned above, the Junior Town Meeting 
League is sponsored. Appropriate pamphlets are furnished local chapters 
to stimulate their organization procedures and the effectiveness of meet- 
ings. 

Civic Education Service, 1733 K St N.W., Washington, D.C., publishes 
The Civic Leader, sent to teachers and containing professional helps of 
varied types. The Young Citizen, The Junior Review, Weekly News Re- 
view, and The American Observer are published for classroom use. 

Newsweek, 152 W. 42d St, New York 18, receives orders for subscriptions 
for classroom use. Tests, extended treatments of current problems, sug- 
gestions for club discussions, weekly study guides, ‘'Map-of-tbe-Montb," 
etc., are furnished to teachers. 

The Ohio Scholarship Tests. State Department of Education, Columbus, 
0., regularly publishes two tests annually on contemporary affairs. One is 
available in Apnl and the other iu December. In addition, current-events 
responses are tabulated and evaluated as a part of periodic social studies 
surveys. 

The Reader’s Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, under the auspices 
of its Educational Department offers its publication and services to schools. 
Among these is a Teaching Guide. Suggestions are classified under Eng- 
lish, social studies, and reading. 

Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12lh St., New York 3, publishes a group of 
weekly magazines among which the following are included; Junior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, Senior ScJwlastic, and Practical English. Scholastic 
Teacher is furnished in an effort to assist with classroom teaching problems. 

Time, Time and life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, supplies 
this magazine. Tests, wall maps, suggesboiw for classroom use of Time, 
Fortnightly Discussion Guide of Current Affairs, etc., are furnished as 
aids for classroom use. 

In addition to securing a set of magazines aggregating one per 
pupil it is desirable to have other materials and resources available. 
Among the magazines that are often made available for classroom 
use are Ctfe, Foriune, Carrent His^ry\ Aln'isnai’ Uttsied 

States News, Survey Graphic, Atlantic, magazine sections of New 
York Times and Christian Science Monitor, Vital Speeches, Current 
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Biography, Harpers, New Republic, Journal of Ban-American Union, 
and American Mercury. Lck^ daily newspapers can be used quite 
advantageously. 

Pamphlets constitute a source of help that should not be overlooked. 
Building America, Headline Series, Problems in America, Public 
Affairs, and Wake Up America are well-known. Many commercial 
and industrial concerns furnish pamphlets upon request (For fur- 
ther discussion related to resources of vniious tj-pes see Chapter VIL) 

Evaluation. In the realm of current events as in any other phase 
of instruction, earful evaluation must follow the teaching proce- 
dures. Was the time expended used to best advantage? Were die 
objectives attained? Did the pupils undergo changes of attitudes, 
habits, etc., that commended the entire proceedings? A publica- 
tion cited above presents ev'aluation under three headings as fol- 
lows: 

Evaluation of classroom work in terms of the pupO should be evidenced 
by: 

L Results of tests of information and tuderstanding, 

^ Results of tests of skill in the use of materials, such as maps, charts, 
statistical graphs. 

3. Ability to evaluate materials aitically—^rally and in writing— as 
read, beard, or obsm-ed, and to analyze and understand the nature of 
propaganda. 

4. A noticeable increase of interest in current affairs through listening to 
worth-while radio programs, reading, joining discussion groups, and leader- 
ship in discussion groups. 

5. A positive influence on attitudes and on behavior in a variety of natu- 
ral situations inside and outside of sebooL This includes such attitudes as: 
willingness to reserve judgment, respect for opposing points of view in the 
dlsomion or consideration of current affairs. 

Es'aluation of instruction in current affairs in terms of its influence on the 
school as a whole can be evidenced by: 

L Inclusion in the activities of the general student organization of the 
school of problems in the field of current affairs. 

2. Membershipandleadershipinsduxdsodalstudlesforuins,clubs,diS' 
cussion groups. 

3. Issuance of school publications containing matters dealing with cur- 
rent a&iis at the school, local, stat^ national, and international levels. 

** Diacuirion and Current ASain, pp. 17—18. 
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Evaluation of results of instruction in current affairs in terms of their 
icffuence in the community can be evidenced by: 

1. Student participation in suitable community projects. 

2. Student attendance at or participation in community forums or pro- 
grams growing out of a current affairs situation, such as a Council for Better 
Community Relations, established interfaith meetings, etc. 

3. Student participation in community social-service work growing out 
of current affairs. 

4. Student participation in the activities of the school which influence the 
cultural development of the community, such as presenting to parents 
worth-while radio plays, films, and valuable information dealing with vital 
phases of the contemporary scene. 

5. Leadership of students in bringing major problems to the attention of 
the community through school forums and school and student publications 
that are carried to the homes by the students. 

Summon/. In this chapter an effort has been made to indicate 
that the teaching of current events is a serious obligation for social 
studies teachers. If the job is well done, future catastrophes of na- 
tional and international character may even be averted. 

There are numerous desirable outcomes that may follow when cur- 
rent events are well taught. Among them are the following: appreci- 
ation of democracy as a way of life; understanding the relationship 
of our country to other nations; development of the powers of ob- 
servation of the manner in which institutions function; gaining atti- 
tudes of tolerance; preparation of youth for the assumption of re- 
sponsibilities that come to adult citizens; broadening of culture; 
development of the powers of discrimination in the selection of 
current reading materials, radio newscasts, and newsreels; and pro- 
motion of an appreciation for achievement in the many fields of 
laudable human endeavor. 

Even though the teaching of current events is generally accepted 
by secondary-school social studies teachers there are cautions to ob- 
serve. Pupils should not wish merely to know the news as an end in it- 
self. Some pattern of study and diKrussion should be established that 
will ensure continuity. Discretion should be exercised by the teacher 
in an effort to determine which events of tlie day are merely interest- 
mg items and which ones are likely to haw enduring signiScance. 

Various experiments and surveys that have been executed should 
be known and studied by social studies teachers. These have fre- 
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Biography, Harpe/s, 'New Republic, Journal of Pan-Asnerican Union, 
and American Mercury. Local daily newspapers can be used quite 
advantageously. 

Pamphlets constitute a source of help that should not be overlooked. 
Building America, Headline Series, Problems in America, Public 
Affairs, and Wake Up America are well-known. Many commercial 
and industrial concerns furnish pamphlets upon request (For fur- 
ther discussion related to resources of various ^es see Chapter VII. ) 

Eoaluation. In the realm of current events as in any other phase 
of instruction, careful evaluation must follow the teaching proce- 
dures. Was the time expended used to best advantage? Were die 
objectives attained? Did the pupils undergo changes of attitudes, 
habits, etc., that commended the entire proceedings? A publica- 
tion cited above presents evaluation under three headings as fol- 
lows: 

Evaluation of classroom work in terms of the pupil should be evidenced 
by; 

L Results of tests of informatiOB and understanding. 

2. Results of tests of skill in the use of materials, such as maps, charts, 
stadsUcal graphs. 

3. Ability to evaluate mateiiab critically>-«rally and in writing'— as 
read, beard, or observed, and to analyze and understand the nature of 
propaganda. 

4. A noticeable increase of interest in current affairs through listening to 
worth-while radio programs, reading, joining discussion groups, and leader- 
ship in discussion groups. 

5. A positive inSuence on attitudes and on behavior in a variety of natu- 
ral situations inside and outside of s<diooL This includes such attitudes as: 
williogness to reserve judgment, respect for opposing points of view in the 
discussion or consideration a! current affairs. 

Evaluation of instruction in cutrent affairs in terms of its influence on the 
school as a whole can be evidenced by: 

L Inclusion in the activities of the general student organization of the 
school of problems in the field of current affairs. 

2- Membership and leatiershspia school sociii studies foiums, chibs, dis- 
cussion groups. 

3. Issuance of school publications containing matters dealing with cur- 
rent affairs at the school, local, state, national, and international levels. 

»* DUcustion and Cunent Af airs, pp: 17-18. 
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Evaluation of results of instrurtion in current affairs in terms of their 
influence in the community can be evidenced by: 

1. Student participation in suitable community projects. 

2. Student attendance at or participation in community forums or pro- 
grams growing out of a current affairs situation, such as a Council for Better 
Community Relations, established interfeith meetings, etc. 

3. Student participation in community social-service work growing out 
of current affairs. 

4. Student participation in the activities of the school which influence the 
cultural development of the community, such as presenting to parents 
worth-while radio plays, films, and valuable information dealing with vital 
phases of the contemporary scene. 

5. Leadership of students in bringing major problems to the attention of 
the community through school forums and school and student publications 
that are carried to the homes by the students. 

Summaiy. In this chapter an effort has been made to indicate 
that the teaching of current events is a serious obligation for social 
studies teachers. If the job is well done, future catastrophes of na- 
tional and international character may even be averted. 

There are numerous desirable outcomes that may follow when cur- 
rent events are well taught. Among them are the following: appreci- 
ation of democracy as a way of life; understanding the relationship 
of our country to other nations; development of the powers of ol> 
servation of the manner in which institutions function; gaming atti- 
tudes of tolerance; preparation of youth for the assumption of re- 
sponsibilities that come to adult citizens; broadening of culture; 
development of the powers of discrimination in the selection of 
current reading materials, radio newscasts, and newsreels; and pro- 
motion of an appreciation for achievement in the many fields of 
laudable human endeavor. 

Even though the teaching of current events is generally accepted 
by secondary-school social studies teachers there are cautions to ob- 
serve. Pupils should not wish merely to know the news as an end in it- 
self. Some pattern of study and discussion should be established that 
will ensure continuity. Discretion should be exercised by the teacher 
in an effort to determine whidi events of tlie day are merely interest- 
ing items and which ones are likely to have enduring significance. 

Various experiments and surv^ that have been executed should 
be known and studied by social studies teachers. These have fre- 
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quently been sponsored by publisl^rs of commercially prepared 
materi^ for instructional purposes, by The National Council for 
the Social Studies, and by individual classroom teachers. 

Methods of teaching current events are as numerous as those ap- 
plied to other phases of social studies teaching. Amcmg those most 
(xnnmonly found in practice are the following: cmnmittee method, 
collecting clippings, notebook method, historical method, reports 
on assigned topics, bulletin-board work, dramatization, forum dis- 
cussion, cartocm method, debate procredures, and topical methcxL 

It is most convenient to know where materials of instruction and 
other resources can be found. A listing of such sources has been 
made a part of the chapter. 

QcEsnoss os THz Terr 

L \Vhat is the relationship of epochs of national and intemationa] chaos 
to the emphasis on the teaching of current events? 

Z Define current es-ents. 

3. Gi\ e ei^t desirable outcomes that should result from a well-planned 
and properly executed program of instructioa in current events. 

4. MentiOD some caudoos that will need to be kept in mind by the 
teacher of current events. 

5. Mention two or more surveys or studies dealing with current-events 
instruction. Give the name of the sponsor, purpose, and results secured. 

6. Methods of presentation were grouped under ten headings. Name five 
or more of them and describe each procedure briefiy. 

7. Give the names and addresses of several publishirrg companies that 
funusb cla^room materials related to current events. 

Succssrm Acrrvrms 

L Write a brief statement of your opiiuon as to whether or not cuirmt 
events are given enough emphasis in secondary-school social studies classes. 

2. Make your own list of objectives for teaching current events. (If jw 
use ideas found in the chapter rephrase them in your own words. Try to in- 
clude some that axe not found here.) 

3. Examine some of the znagaziDes and periodicals that are used in 
classes studying current events. Evaluate them in respect to their suitability 
for the grade leveh news emphasized, and fair presentation. 

4. Make a list of programs that will appear over the radio and /or televi- 
sion during the next few weeks that you rhinV could be nsed to advantage 
in teaching current events. 
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5. Secure a list of coining attractions from the local movie houses. Indi- 
cate how any of them could be used in relation to the study of current 
events. 

6. Some social studies teachers spend a few minutes daily discussing 
current events. Criticize this procedure. 

7. Visit a class at a time that current events are being discussed. Evalu- 
ate your observation. 

8. Make a general outline to show how you would handle current 
events in a specified social studies class during an entire semester. 

9. Make some comments about the possible use of current events as a 
means of solving the problem of individual differences. 

10. Give arguments for and against scheduling a class in current events 
to meet five days per week during an entire semester. 
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chapter 9 ^ 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND OTHER SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Preview. The present trend In the teaching of social studies is to 
give less emphasis to the names of individual subjects as such. Some 
have designated such efforts as fusion, others as integration, and 
still others as correlation. The last-mentioned procedure will be il- 
lustrated amply with special reference to combining work in two 
fields, history and English. 

Fusion. As intimated above, the present chapter deals with class- 
room practices where the individual and traditional subject is not 
stressed. Some years ago an effort to attain this end was approached 
through what was called fusion. In brief, this means to take the 
content of various social studies and merge it into one course of fewer 
courses than previously existed. The move presupposes a close re- 
lationship of content in nature and purpose. Tliis movement gained 
emphasis for a time owing to at least two reasons. First, there was 
a consciousness that subjects have long been stressed to the neg- 
lect of the pupil and his efforts to adjust to life situations. Second, 
there has always been a tendency to add secondary-school subjects 
rather than to drop them. The number proposed in social studies 
became rather large. Thus fusion was a matter of expediency. 

If one attempted to fuse content or find a book that had done this, 
some examples would show frequently in the pattern. History and 
geography can and are often taught simultaneously by the teacher 
during the same class hour and certainly during the time spent on 
a unit. Many of the cause-and-cffect relationships of history are 
readily explained by geographical hicts. Historical movements have 
been stimulated or deterred by geographical phenomena. Any event 
has location as well as time. Facts associated with this location are 
easily taught at the psychological moment. 

Not only is history related to geography as pointed out above, it 
178 
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is definitely associated with economics. At one time certain courses 
were offered bearing such names as Economic History of the United 
States. With little effort we recall that in the history of our owtj 
country we studied paiucs, depressions, recovery, and prosperity. 
Our nations history has always been closely related to problems of 
production, consumption, dlstiibution, exchange, and taxation. It 
is not especially difficult to see that a resourceful teacher could fuse 
v’arying amounts of economics with the teaching of history or his- 
tory and geography. 

Government is so closely related to the study of history that the 
maimer in which it is taught in various schools is indeed interest- 
ing. For instance, some teachers present topics in American gov- 
ernment at appropriate places in connection with the study of his- 
tory. A detailed examination of the Federal Constitution usually 
follows the historical study of the meeting of the Constitutional Con- 
ventionj a study of state government naturally follows the period 
In history after which most of the states had been admitted to the 
union; and a study of murudpal govemment logically follows the 
decades which stress the growth of large cities. 

Little imaginatioa and observation are needed to show the inter- 
relationship of sociology, occupations, problems in democracy, Latin 
American history, etc., to such a program. In fact, it is readily ob- 
servable that master teachers in any one of the tegular social studies 
know and use the vital elements from the others in the study of any 
unit They may or may not call the procedure fusion. In any event it 
is, although the degree involved may vary. 

Those who have taught in departments stressing fusion or who 
have proceeded along this path in individual classes claim that the 
approach has the following advantages: 

1. There is a marked economy of time. Pupils can gain a working knowl- 
edge of all the social studies by taking fewer units of work than would 
otherwise be possible. 

2. Content that is most useful is selected and tau^t That which has 
oolhlng more tha n cuIhuaJ value is often deleted. 

3. Noncollege-preparatory pupils gain a great deal from such a pro- 
gram. The fact that they drop out of school before graduation or at least do 
not enter higher institutions of learning makes it imperative that functional 
social studies information be mastered as early as possible. 
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4. Sodal studies content becomes mere meaningful Pupils are given 
immediate help in adjusting to environment 

5. Subjective impressions lead to the conclusion that pupils enjoy work 
more when it is presented in this manner rather than by traditional methods. 

Those who oppose the method are likely to speak in such terms as 
“fusion becomes confusion.** * The disadvantages usually suggested 
include the following: 

1. Basic information is often overlooked. The complete vocabulary, 
concepts, and understandings necessary in any one of the sodal studies are 
never mastered. 

2. Few or no good textbooks are available. Probably it is not possible to 
write such books. (The Rugg series was an eiTort in this direction.) 

3. A great deal of iafomiation may be learned in the total pattern, but 
little competence is gained in any one area. 

4. Teachers are not broadly enough prepared to handle such a program. 
Most of them have taken training that represented narrow specialization. 

5. Those pupils takiog coUege-prcparatoiy courses enter higher institu- 
tions of learning poorly prepared. 

This discussion of fused courses in the sodal studies is not pre- 
sented as representing a trend of tire times. In fact, the results of 
efforts in this direction have been somewhat disappointing. How- 
ever, there is a belief on the part of many that resourceful indlvid- 
uab may yet make a contribution along these lines. 

Integration. Integration will not be dealt with at great length ex- 
cept to the extent that it has relationship to fusion as described above 
and conclation which foUows. Possibly integration is not so good 
a word in social studies education circles as it is in the held of 
mathematics. On the other hand Good,* in his definition of integra- 
tion, gives it as synonymous with fusion, which is described as fol- 
lows: “Course of study, integrated; A course of study in which pupil 
activity is centered in themes or areas of training and which (baws 
on the content of the various school subjects as mutually associated 
in some genuine life relation.” Maybe the perfectly integrated indi- 
vidual is yet to be found; however, we continue to strive in this direc- 

* Edgar C. Bye, “Fusion or Confusion?" Hirforicat Outlook, XXIV (May, 

1933\, 264-267. 

* Carter V. Good, ed., Dictionary ^ Education, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945, p. 109. 
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tion. If we could observe a cross section of a school building with 
various teachers engaged in their routine classroom activities, some 
startling implications would probably emerge. Some of these teach- 
ers sit passively at their desks, ensconced in the seemingly impreg- 
nable fortresses of tlieir special departments; other teachers are 
actively engaged with hammer, ai, crowbar, and saw, tearing down 
the walls which separate their departments from those of their neigh- 
bors. From the destruction of barriers less tangible, but often more 
formidable, there grows integration. 

All learning, in order to be valuable to tbe individual pupil, must 
be integrated. If this unifying of learning is not assisted by tbe 
teacher, it will ultimately take place in a less elHcient and less com- 
plete manner through the mental processes of the pupil, assuming 
that he is capable of seeing relationships in his learning and of 
strengthening them when he discovers them. Categorical learning 
is retained only as it is applied to allied fields of interest and en- 
deavor. It is, indeed, a challenge to teachers to facilitate this inte- 
gration, to assist in the discovering of relationships in learning, and 
to develop an independence on tbe part of the pupil in malting his 
ovra integrative bonds in learning. 

Correlation. There is a great deal that can be said with assur- 
ance about correlation. In this area we are not exploring a new field. 
For many years the elementary curricula have sho^\-n steps in this 
direction. More recently the secondary schools have made an ef- 
fort to break do^vn the boundary lines between subjects in confoimitv 
with Good’s* definition of correblion: "(1) A course of study in 
which textual references or specific suggestions are made for relating 
materials in one subject field with pertinent materials in other sul> 
ject fields. (2) A course of study that outlines a program to inter- 
relate the instruction of two or more subject areas relative to spe- 
cific topics and that lists under the respective subject-area headings 
the activities, knowledges, skills or appreciations that each subject 
area can or should contribute to the understanding of the topic 
in questiorr." Probably more positive steps have beeii taken in some 
of the Southern states than elsewhere; this has been especially 
noticeable in those states that have reorganized curricula. The State 
of Virginia may be regarded as a pioneer in this activity. It laid out 
a program that had three points of emphasis. One analyzed our 

»lUd. 
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life and culture in terms of social functions; one was a description of 
objectives in terms of skills and attitudes; the third was a statement 
of levels of maturity as centers of interest. 

Mississippi, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, and California have made 
similar cSorts to determine the scope and sequence of the cur- 
riculum. 

The Eight-year Study * did much to define the limits of the cur- 
riculum in terms of pupil needs rather than in terms of adult con- 
cepts of them. 

In addition, it should not be overlooked that many individual 
teachers throughout the nation have made ventures of their own in 
the direction of correlation. Of course, these have been most effec- 
tive when carried out under the direction of teachers from both 
participating departments, supplemented by helps and encourage- 
ment from the school principal 

In this brief caosidcration of efforts, some attention should be 
given to objections that have been raised. 

The administrators will find it difficuU to make daily schedules 
for pupils in such manner that they are in the proper sections to 
benefit from tlie efforts proposed. The teacher of one of the two 
subjects is often definitely untrained in the second subject or lacks 
confidence in his ability to make a contribution to the venture. In 
some situations Uie idea is looked upon as a fad or fancy that will 
start with much fanfare and disappear before any worth-while re- 
sults have been attained. Some have genuine fear tliat one of the 
subjects will be greatly forwarded at the expense or to the neglect 
of the other. Then, too, it is much easier to carry on as the teach- 
ing was done last year than it is to attempt innovations. Textbooks, 
are more readily available for individual-subject emphasis. Parents 
and pupils are not, in general, acquainted with the aims of a pro- 
gram of correlation. It is not at all our purpose to describe a pro- 
gram that is a great departure from commonly accepted procedure; 
rather, we wish to show through one example that it is possible to 
have Ae teachers of history and English cooperate in the teaching 
program in a way that will be helpful to the students. 

For the reasons stated above, we feel obligated to state the aims 
involved. The first one herewith presented is that it seems advisable 

* This study is reported fully in Thirty Schoola Tell Their Story, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 194S. 
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to think alsvays of the whole pupil rather of his specific rela* 
tionship to one area of subject matter. By pooling efforts in these 
two subjects, which lend themsciv’es to this procedure, the goal of 
dealing with the pupil as a unified personality is more likely to be 
reached. Next, we too often find that pupils seem to feel that a par- 
ticular subject has usefulness only in the classroom where it is 
taught; that is, if the work is of su^ quality that a passing grade is 
earned, there is no need to think about it beyond the setting in- 
volved. By making reference to the same materials in tu*o or more 
classrooms, the pupil is led to see that a broader usefulness is in- 
volved. Furthermore, duplication of effort is avoided. If it is found 
that certain skills and informattoa areas are being well taught in 
one class, it becomes unnecessary to teach this same work in a sec- 
ond class. Often the teachers of the two subjects desire tliat the 
same skills and infarmatloa materials be learned; in such cases it 
is obvious that joint efforts in the same direction will attain better 
results than uncorrclated procedures. Finally, if there are certain 
goals of learning that are desirable, it is reasonable to assume that a 
dual approach to the attaining of them will prove helpful in the same 
way that a reasonable amount of drill helps in the formation of a 
habit 

For purposes of illustration, the material that is herewith presented 
will be confined to the traditional subjects of history and English. 

Expectations of the History and English Teachers. One of the 
approaches that should be made in connection with topic is to 
state some of the points that each teacher would like the other to 
stress in his class. Of course, the purpose is to get better results in 
the subject taught by the teacher who states the points. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are those made by the history teacher as quasi 
requests of the English teacher: 

L Improve the speed aad comprehension of students* reading. This 
applies especially to silent reading lumo’er, there are numerous occasions 
when the children are asked to read orally. In such cases, it is highly de- 
sirable that they be able to pronounce readily the words that are included 
in the vocabulary range of their grade. 

2. Improve the legibility of their written work. Too often even those 
pupils in the upper years of secondary work are careless or are unable to 
produce work that is easily read. 

3. Improve the accuracy of spelling as applied to words commonly 
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used. (The history teacher will take care of teaching the spelling of special 
vocabulary as applied to the subject itself.) 

4. Improve the quality of punctuation used by tlie students. Too fre- 
quently they fad to include subject^ verbs, and periods with declarative 
sentences. 

5. Teach the pupils paragraph structure so that they will turn in writ- 
ten work and give oral reports in history that show topic sentences, logical 
development of thought, and good summary statements. 

6. Stress the importance of producing written reports that represent the 
pupil's own thinking rather than a reproduction of the material found in 
a single cnc>’clcpedia or reference hook. Best results can probably be at- 
tained by getting the pupils to use more than one reference for each re- 
port or topic approached. 

7. As a result of a conference with different teachers involved in teach- 
ing a particular grade, reach a general agreement on techniques of placing 
name, date, subject of the paper, etc., on written materials. 

8. Encourage the student to select as subjects for oral and written 
compesitioas topics that have been initiated in connection with the study 
of historical materials or contemporary affairs. 

9. In regular classroom discussion it would be very helpful if the pupils 
Nvould enunciate more distinctly and talk much more loudly than they 
usually do. The English teacher can be very helpful by stressing this point 
at the time oral reports are being given. 

10. It is desired that the grammar used by the pupils be technically 
correct. Naturally, this is a point that requires patience and continuous 
efforts. 

11. Giving the students an acquaintance with considerable historical fic- 
tion and with poetry having historical background is highly desirable. 

It is all the more beneficial if presented at about the same time that the 
subject under consideration is being studied in history. Good history and 
literature teats provide suggestions for correlated reading. 

It would scarcely be equitable for the history teacher to set forth 
an elaborate list of expectations of the English teacher without be- 
ing able to see of his own accord some specific services that be can 
give in return. The following are some points of common practice 
on the part of one author of the present article: 

1. To correct immediately every grammatical error and mispronounced 
word that occurs in the history class. 

2. To commend highly those students who regularly use correct rules 
of grammar, neatness, and legibih^ when preparing written work. 

3. To make available to the English teacher periodically written work 
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done by the students so that be may check It to see bow well the techniques 
taught in bis class cany over to the other classes. Of course, the pupils ^vill 
not know which sets of papers will be used for this purpose. 

4 To make a report to the English teacher each time a pupil gives ah 
oral report before the history class. (Ibis will be done by means of a 
check sheet described below.) 

5. To teach efficiently and completely the history of any particular period 
which will help the pupils to understand the literature being studied in the 
English class. Even if it is necessary to digress from the regular routine, a 
concentrated approach can be earned out in specific instances. 

Without prejudice to the means of correlation suggested above, 
the follo%ving activities are given as examples of work that was re* 
cently done in certain history classes, representing opportunities 
for the use of skills learned in l^th subjects. 

L Imaginary letters that individuals of various historical periods might 
have written were prepared and read. 

2. Crossword puzzles which used almost entirely the vocabulary of a 
period of history were prepared and presented to the class to solve. 

3. Imaginary orations that statesmen of different periods might have 
delivered were prepared and presented to the groups. 

4 Cartooiu that showed class struggle were drawn and were made 
more effective by the addition of dialogue and tiUes. 

5. Imaginary neuTpaper accounts, as modem reporters might have 
written vital historical events, were prepared, together with headlines, and 
placed on the bulletin board. 

6. Songs that might have been sung by different historical groups in the 
throes of violent emotion were written. 

7. Individual pupils imagined themselves to have been secretaries of 
different la%vma]dng bodies during the French Revolution: they wrote re- 
ports on various sessions. 

8. Committees of pupils prepared topical outlines of units of work 
studied. 

9. Current news and the events of an epoch of history were presented 
dramatically as newscasts over an improvised microphone. 

10. A sm^ group of students prepared and conducted a drill on a unit 
of work that had recently been completed. 

IL Another ^oup of pupils in the same class found a topic suitable for 
debate from the period of history being studied. Thev formed opposing 
teams, selected a chairman and timekeeper, provided judges, and presented 
the debate after preparation. 
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Technique of CoTtehilion of Hlstory-Engllsh Oral Report. Refer- 
ence has been made above to the fact that when a pupil makes a re- 
port in history, a check sheet setting forth reactions to the quality 
of the performance will be sent to the English teacher. The one 
given below svas used effectively in the above-mentioned classes. 

There is no claim for perfection in respect to the items included; 
there is a claim that its use gave some criteria for oral expression 
covering qualities in which most of us would like to see pupils im- 
prove. Also, it is contended that the pupils seemed to take a greater 
interest in oral reports after the inauguration of the use of the sheet 
The manner in which the sheet was used is as follows: When the 
oral report was assigned, the pupil was given the sheet and asked 
to fill in the blanks calling for topic, references used, length of time 
spent in preparation, and pupil’s name. On the day that the report 
was given, the pupil placed the sheet on the history teacher’s desk 
before the giving of the report Immediately following the class 
period tire history teacher placed check marks in the spaces that 
represented, in his judgment, the quality of the report, made a 
record of the same in his class book, and then placed the sheet In the 
English teacher’s mailbox. That teacher tlicn inspected it, made a 
record of it in his class book, used the data in an effort to help the 
pupil improve his performance on similar work at later dates, and 
then returned the sheet to the pupil for his consideration as a help 
in steps for improvement. 

SoaAL SrvDrES-ENCusit Oral Refort Ciiecz Sheet 

Topic: 

References Used: 

Length of Time Spent in Prepatatioa of Report: 

1 U III IV V 

Organization of Material 
Independence of Notes 
Correctness of English 
Assimilation of Material 
Poise 
Voice 

Summarization and Conclusion 
Crade Assigned the Report 
Teacher Comment: 


Student's Name 
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Suggested Vse of Literature as a Basis of Discussion in the His- 
tory Class. LiteratUTe liaving a historical setting can be used to great 
advantage in history class. If the entire group is familiar vsith the 
selection, it Is indeed helpful; if not, one pupil con be of consider- 
able assistance by presenting a special report on the novel, poem, or 
play. After one is assured that the class is acquainted with the selec- 
tion, the following questions and suggesb'ons are ^-pical of those 
that are lilcely to result in profitable discussion: 

L IVby did the author choose the particular period of bistoty for use 
in this connection? 

2. To the eitent that facts of history arc presented, would you say that 
they are accurate? 

3. Do you feel that the characters used are typical of those of the period 
portrayed? 

4. Did the selection make the period of history more easily understood? 

5. Give an example of a scene that you think is an excellent reproduc- 
tion of the situations that occurred as the incident was studied in our his- 
tory class. 

6. Give an example host the seIccUoo that you think is included more 
to give pleasure to the reader than to present accurately an event or a 
period of history. 

7. Read portions of the selection and foUow this with class discussion. 

8. Suggest that dramatizaticro of certain portions be made a /oint pref- 
ect of the history and English classes. 

9. \VheD practicahle to do so, use pertions of the sdection as a basis 
of forum discussion. 

10. How has a character from one period of history been used to stimu- 
late a course of action in a later period? 

Aristotle suggests in his Theory of Poetry and Tine Arts that a 
poetic (L'teraiy) presentation of a historical event is truer than a 
historical interpretation. The implication of that statement is that 
a Uteraiy presentation gives the personal side of an incident, while 
the historical is likely to be merely cold, unimpassioned, factual de- 
taiL A study of the personal side of war, for instance, pays dividends 
by aiding in the development of a point of view toward the social 
and personal heritage which is the legacy of war. 

The following list of poems is r^rcsentative of the poetic reaction 
to wars in various countries and times. To save space, titles of books 
are keyed in according to the plan specified below. 
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AAL — Adventures in ATnerican lAterature, H. C. Schweikert, R. B. Inglis, 
and John Gehlman, eds., New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ina, 
1930; H. C. Schweilcer, R. B. Inglis, John Gehlman, and N. Foerster, eds., 
New York: Harcourt. Brace and Ctmpany, Inc., 1938; R. B. Inglis, John 
Gehlman, M. R. Bowman, and N. Foerster, eds.. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1941. 

AA — Adventures in Appreciation, H. C. Schweikert, H. A. Miller, and 
Luella B. Cook, eds.. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 
1936. 


ACL — Anthology of Childrens Literature, Edna Johnson and Carrie 
Scott, eds., Boston: Houghton MiflUn Company, 1935. 

AA\VP — An Anthology of World Poetry, Mark Van Doren, ed., New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni, Inc., 1928. 

ELAW — Exploratiora in Literature, American Writers, Edwin L. Miller, 
cd., Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1933; Edwin L. MOler, 
Ella K. Truesdale, and F. H. \Vhitmer, eds., PhJadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1933. 

LL, III— Literature and Life, Book III, Edwin Greenlaw and Dudley 
Miles, eds., Chicago; Scott, Foresman & Company, 1929; Dudley Miles, 
Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw, eds., Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Company, 1938. 

LL, IV— Literature and Life, Book IV, English Literature, Dudley Miles, 
R. C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw, eds., Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Company, 1^5. 

LLA— Literature and Life in America. Dudley Miles and Robert C. Pooley. 
eds., Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Company. 1943. 

LHAL— Literature. Heritage of American Literature. E. A. Cross, C. A. 
Benscoter, Wm. A. Meacham, eds.. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1944. 

LHBL— Literature, Heritage of BrUish Literature, E. A. Cross and Helen 
Daringer, eds.. New York: The Macroilhn Company, 1943. 

LA — The Literature of America, A. H. Quinn, A. C. Baugh, and \V D 
Howe, eds., New York: Charles Smboers Sons, 1929. 

LUL — Literature, Understanding Literature, E. A, Cross, Dorothy Dakin 
and Helen J. Hanlon, eds., New York; The Macmillan Company 1944’ 

MAP— Modem American Poetry. Unteimeyer, ed.. New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Company, Inc, 1921; New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1936. 

NV-Neu. Voices, Marguerite Wdlanson, ed., New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. _ 

OLL— Our Land and Its Literature, Orton Lowe, ed., New York- Haroer 
& Brothers, 1936. 
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SEL — Selections from English Literature, L. W. Payne and Nina Hall, eds., 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Company, Inc., I92S. 

TS\VYG — This Singing World for Younger Children, Louis Untermeyer, 
ed.. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1926. 

TSW — This Singing World, Louis Untermeyer, ed., New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc,, 1923. 

WL — World Literature, Ruth Mary Weeks, RoUd L. Lyman, and H. C. 

Hill, eds., New York; Charles Scribners Sons, 1938. 

“A. E. F..’ Carl Sandburg, MAP (1921), 204, (1936), 242; OLL, 273. 
“After Blenheim," Robert Southey, ACL, 7G9-770. 

“The Arsenal at Springfield," H. W. Longfellow, AAL (1930), 540-547, 
(1936), 474-476. (1941), 306-307; ELAW (1933), 314-315. 

“As Toilsome I Wandered through Virginia's Woods," Walt Whitman, LL, 
III (1929), 513, (1936), SOI. (1943), 301. 

“The Battlefield." Wm. C. Bryant, AAL (1930). 533-534, (1938), 434-436, 
(1941), 295; LL. Ill (1929), 2CO-207, (1936) 100, (1943), 100; LA, 
268-267. 

“Beall Beatl DrumsP Walt ^Vhitman, AAL (1930), 657, (1938), 553-654, 
(1941), 344-343; LL, III (1929), 512-513, (1930), 300-301, (1943), 
300-301. 

“Bigelow Papers” (excerpt), James R Lowell, ELAW (1933), 482-483, 
(1938), 254-255; LA. 385. 

The Bivouac of the Dead,” Theodore O’Hara, LL, III (1929),428. (1936), 
273-274, (1943). 273-274. 

“Breakfast," Wilfrid W. Gibson, NV, 255. 

“Buttons, “Carl Sandburg. AAL (1930), 736-737, (1936), 636-637, (1941), 
388. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade," Alfred Tennyson, ACL, 769; LHBL, 
368; SEL, 392; TSWYC, 200-202. 

“Come Up from the Fields, Father,” Walt Whitman, AA, 792-793; LUL, 
319-320; MAP (1930), 68-69. 

“Comrades," Richard Hovey, MAP (1936), 129; OLL, 247-268. 

The Cornucopia of Red and Green Comfits," Amy Lowell, NV, 265-268. 
“Dawn,” Richard Aldington, NV, 254. 

The Dead," Rupert Brooke, LL, IV, 7G0-761; NV, 253-254. 

“Dirge for a Soldier," G. H. Doker, LA, 754; OLL, 227. 

“Does It Mailer?" Siegfried Sassoon, LL, IV, 762. 

"Down Fifth Avenue," J. C Underwood, NV, 263-285. 

"Draw the Sword, O Republic,” Ed^r Lee Masters, NV, 262-263. 
"Drummer Hodge," Thomas Hardy, AAWP, 1167. 

"Drum Taps” (excerpt), Walt Whitman. ELAW (1933), 517-518; LA, 
803-603. 
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*T3unkirk,“ Robert Nathan, LLA, G03-C96i LUL, 23-27. 

"The Father," ^Vll^rid W. Cihson, NV, 255. 

“FigJrting Sculb of the CaslJe," Anon., AAVVP, JO-ll. 

"Grass," Carl Sandburg. AAL (1930). 737. (1936). 637. (1941), 388; 

AAWP. 1260; LIIAL, 379; MAP (1921). M3. (1936). 239. 

"Cunga Din," Rudyard Kipling. LL, IV. 593-600; LUL, 342-344. 

"If We Must Die," Claude McKay, MAP (1936), 482. 

"I IIaveaRcndcz\‘Oua with Death," Alan Scegcr, AAL (1930), 763, (1936), 
669. (1941), 711; ELAW (1933), 603. (1933), 594-593; LA, 1343; 
LHAL.393; NV.2G1-262. 

'Incident of Uie French Camp," Robert Browning, ACL, 778; LHBL, 372; 

LL. IV. 570^71; TSWYC, 329-330; TSW. 409-410. 

"In Flanders Fields," John McCrae, ACL, 803; LHBL, 399. 

"The Iron Music," F. M. lIucBer, NV, 260. 

"It’s a Queer Time," Robert Craves, LL, IV, 761-762. 

"Killed at the Ford," H. W. Longfellow, LL, 111 (1929), 348. 

"The Kiss," Siegfried Sassoon, NV, 250. 

"The Mao Named Legion," Sara II. Hay, LLA, 703. 

"Marco Bozzaris." FUi-Crcene Halleelc, ELAW (1933). 128-150, (1938), 
50-57; LA. 2SS-259; LL, HI (1030), 103-205; LLA. ItO-lOS. 

"Memorial Day," Theodosia Garrison, LA, 1319-1320. 

"The Messages," Wilfrid W. Gibson, NV, 254-255. 

"The Murder of Lidice," Edna St Vincent Millay, LLA, 699-704. 
"Nearer," Robert Nichols, NV, 259. 

"Ode in Memory of the American Volunteers Fallen for France," Alan 
Sceger, LA, 1342-1343. 

"Ojibwa War Songs," H. H. Schoolcraft, AA\VP, 1214-1215. 

"The Old House in Flanders,” F. M. lluclfer, NV, 260-261. 

“On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines,” Wm. V. Moody, MAP (1921), 
105-107, (1936), 137. 

"On the Late Massacre in Piedmont," John Milton, AA\VP ( 1928), 1069. 
"Out of the Trenches: The Dam, Twilight" Robert Nicholas, NV, 258-259. 
“The Revenge," Alfred Tennyson, AA, 755-759; LUL, 375-378; WL, 
227-230. 

"Rouge Bouquet," Joyce Kilmer, LA, 1344; NV, 269-271. 

"Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace Bled," Robert Bums, LL, IV, 374-375; SEL, 
233-234. 

"The Scjthians," Alexander Blok, AAWP, 1017-1019. 

“A Soldier,” Hobert Frost, LA, J3t^. 

"The Soldier," Rupert Brooke, ACL. 806; LHBL, 309; LL, IV, 760. 

"Soldier, Rest" Walter Scott, AAWP, 1126-1127; LHBL, 315; WL, 
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“Soldiers Dead," James R. Lowell, ELAW (1933), 4S6. 

"Spring Sows Her Seeds," Mary C. Davies, NV, 268-269. 

“They Went Forth to Battle, but Th^ Always Fell," Shaemas O’Sheel, 

MAP (1921), 344-343. 

“To Love-in-War-Time," Theodosia Garrison, LA, 1319. 

"To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars," Richard Lovelace, AA^VP, 1070-1071; 

LHBL, 624; LL, IV, 182-183. 

Tomorrow," John Masefield, AA, frl7-848; SEL, 633-634, 

"\Varand Peace," FranMin P. Adjuns,MAP (1921), 238. 

The War-song of Dinaw Vawr," T. L. Peacock, AAVST, 1131-1132. 
“The White Cliffs of Do^er" (ercerpt), Alice Duer Miller, LLA, 697-699. 
"Who Knows Where," Detlev von Liliencros, AAWP, 904. 

The Aristotelian theory of the truth of a literary presentation is 
put into practice in the current biographies which contain all the 
color and trappings of fiction- Many contemporary biographies read 
like novels, but the addition of vivid background detaib gives vigor 
and reality to a life story, and the material is no less true because of 
these artisdc inclusions. 

The readability of Emil Ludwig's biographies gives evidence of 
the effectiveness of this type of biography. In contrast to the lengthy 
biographies of this t)-pe, one finds very short but extremely well* 
written biographies of the kind interspersed throughout the text of 
John Dos Passes’ trilogy, U.S.A. {Forty-second Parallel: 1919; The 
Big Money), and though the text of the novels is not recommended 
as high-sdiool fare, the extracted biographies of Henry Ford (Tin 
Lizzie”), Woodrow Wilson (“Meester Veelson"), W illiam Jennings 
Bryan (The Boy Orator of the Platte”), Thorsten Veblen, and others 
make concise reading for pupils who want current evaluation of 
makers of history. 

Such characters lend themselves most effectively to prose treat- 
ment, but men of greater historical stature, whose lives have some- 
thing of epic quality, lend themselves to poetic treatment Both his- 
tory and ^glish teachers should make available to their pupils the 
literary interpretations of the men who have brought our country 
out of the chaos of its beginnings. 

The following list of poems dealing with Abraham Lincoln is only 
one unit of an extensive bibliography of poetry available to both 
the English and history department 
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"Abraham Lincoln," William C. Diyant, LA, 2C9-2T0. 

“Abraham Lincoln," R. H. Stoddard, ACL, 605. 

“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight," Vachel Lindsay, AAL (1933), 
644-645, (1941), 394-393; ELAW (1933), 575-576; LA, 1333-13W; 
LHAL, 376-377; MAP (1921), 232-234, (1936), 265; OLL. 277-278. 

“A Farmer Remembers Lincoln," Witter Byancr, LIL\L, 393; MAP ( 1921 ) 
245-240. 

"Anne Rutledge," Edgar Lee Masters, A-M, (1930), 709, (1936), 629 
(1941), 3S4; ELAW (1913), 572; UL\L, 366-307; LL, III (1929). 637 
(1936), 673, (1943), 677; MAP (1921). 123. (1936), 165; NV, 374. 

“Lincoln," John G. Fletcher. ACL, S05-603; MAP (1921), 323-327, (1938) 
36(W81. 

“Lincoln," Nancy Byrd Turner, LUL, 154. 

The Lincoln Child," James Oppenheim, MAP (1921), 232-257, (1936) 
2S3-2S5. 


"Lincoln, Uio Man of the People," Edwin Markham. AAL (1936), 600-601 
(1911), 370; ELAW (19J3),6S3-6S8. (1935). 565-560; LA, 1294; ^^AP 
(1921), 51-53. (1936), llO-Ul; NV. 103-106. 

“Tho Master," Edwin A. Robinson,AAL (1930), 705-707, {193d),606>603* 
LA. 1232-1283; LL. Ill (1929). 644; MAP (1021), 11+.117, (1938)’ 
146-147; OLL, 231-253; WL. 859-561. 

“Nancy Hanks, 17S4-1S18," Stephen V. Benit and Rosemary CL, Ben^L 
LHAL, 391. 

"Nancy llanks. Mother of Abraham Lbcoln," Vacbel Lindsay MAP 
(1936), 266. 

“O Captaini My Captain!," Walt 4VhitniaD, ELAW (1933), 505 (1938) 
395-396; LA. S11-S12; LHAL, 454-455; MAP (1936), 74- ’tsWYC 
302-503; TSW.30O-G61. ’ ^ 

“Ode at IIar>anI Coiiuncmoralion" (excerpt), J. R, Lowell, ELAW f 1913 i 
492-193, (1938), 260-201; LA. 411-416. ^ 

“Odo on the Centenary of Alraham Lincoln,' Percy MacKaye, LA 1309- 


"W’anted — A .Man (Sept. 8, 1562)," E<lmut)d C. Sledxrjaa, L.\ 754-755 
"When Lil.acs L.asl in the Dooryard Bloomed," Walt WTiitman AAxim 
7-1246; EL.\W (193S). 300-597; LA. 807-511; LIIAT 


.....ij 1 — ..a L/wt) anauiiu, Walt Wnitman AA\VT> 

m7-12j6i EL.W (1!BS). 300-0)7; LA, 607-311; UIAL 
MAP ( 1030), 03-71; OLU 219-030L 


For cl!!cic;;c)-, matciialj inmt be casOy accessible to teacl.cr. 
all courses p-irticiirating in the correlation n— ?— * 


™ project 


Reference has been made to lire bibliography of 1 1 r 

U.C pscccaiog list, of poems Ukca. 
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ceming the fonnat of this file may offer suggestions to English teach* 
ers for developing a similar time-saving device, which will be help* 
fill to teachers of other courses as well This example is not set up 
as a perfect model, but a sample card is shown below to reveal the 
various possibilities for filing and the type of information needed. 

Separate cards are made for each poem or short story. The initial 
letter of the author’s name is in the upper left-hand comer; below 
this is his nationality, followed by his birth and death dates. Cen- 
tered at the top is the title, followed by the author's name. The up- 
per right-hand comer shows the subject Beneath the title are listed 
the books in which the poem or story may be found, together with 
page numbers. The books in this list were selected because they 
are books which are likely to be found in any high-school library. 
At the bottom of the card is the first line of the poem, followed by 
an indication of the length and ^e of poetic form. 

L “Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight* Lincoln 

American Undsay, Vachel 

1879-1931 pp. 575-576, Expl in LU^ Am. Writers (1938) 

pp. 2.32-254. Mod. Am. Poetry (1921); (1936) 265 

pp. 649-830, Beacon Lts. of Lii., I 

pp. 1535-1534, Lit. of America ( 1929 ) 

pp. 376-377, Lit., Heritage of An;. Lit. (1944) 

pp. 277-278, Oar Land and Its Lit. 

pp. 393-399, My Poetry Book 

pp. 644-643, Ado. in Am. Lit., Bev. Ed. (1938); 

(1941) 394-396 

“It Is portentous, and a thing of state" 8 four-line stanzas 

The time spent in organizing such a bibliography finds its com- 
pensation in time saved when time is at a premium. There is gratifi- 
cation on the part of both pupil and teacher when they know ex- 
actly where to look for the item they need. 

Example of Correlation bettceen World History and English. One 
of the most interesting and revealing facets of the life of a race is 
shown in its religious concepts. Out of a study of this phase of a 
people’s life there arises a greater appreciation for the universal and 
basic religiosity of man, and out of diat there comes greater under- 
standing and tolerance. 

Two classes cooperated in an attempt to enrich the background 
for the pupils in world history who were studying the 
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periods of Greece and Rome. English reading was assigned from 
books of myth. Although numerous books of mj'ths were available 
for supplementary materials, each pupil was provided with Herz- 
berg*s Myths and Their Meaning (Boston: AUyn i Bacon, 1943). 
Oral reports were given on stories for which general reading had not 
been assigned. Pictures such as “Aurora,” by Boni; "The Story of the 
Argonauts”; "Atalanta’s Race" ; "The Parting of Hector and Androm- 
ache”; and “Circe and the Friends of Ulysses” were shown to the 
class for discussion in connection with the myths. Discussions were 
conducted in which pupils attempted to analyze the characteristics 
of a race tlrat could evolve such a mythical tradition. 

Not the least interesting and beneficial part of the classical study 
was the word study which developed from the reading of the myths. 
The following lists of words were given to the students for the dic- 
tionary and myth-text study. The first contains common words which 
are based on names of Greek and Roman gods and goddesses. The 
pupils’ task was to discover tire relationship between the dictionary 
definition of the word and its mythological significance. 

Following this study, an analysis was made of characteristic names 
of Greeks and Romans. The Greek names were found to stimulate 
emulation, prowess, and glorious ideals. The Roman names, on the 
other hand, were found to be occupational, satirical, or merely an 
indication of the order of birth. This led to a cxiriosity on the part of 
the pupils concerning the meaning of their outj names, an anticipated 
residt considering the egocentric interest of younger adolescents. 

A more thorough and inclusive unit on this study follows: 


Words of Creez DiauvA-noN PERrAUUKC to Creek Myiholoct 

Achilles’ tendon — ^Achilles 

aeolian (harp or lyre)— Aeolus, god of winds 

Aesculapian ait (medicine)— Aesculapius (Latin, Aesculapius) 

Amazonian, Amazon River— Amazons 

amorous — Amor, god of lov^ son of Light and Day 

atlas — Atlas, supporter of the heavens 

aurora borealis (northern lights}— Aurora 

calliope (circus parade instrument) — Calliope, one of the Muses 

Cancer (sign of the zodiac) — Cancer {see Herculean) 

chaos, chaotic — Chaos 

chimera — Chimera 
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chronology, chronological — Chronos 
echo— E cIm) 

Elysian (heavenly) — ^Elysian fields; rf. Champs Elysles in Paris, 
erotic — Eros, god of love 
ether — Aither, light 

geography — Gaea, or Ge, mother Earth; graphe, writing 
geology — logos, a study 
geometry — meiron, a measure 
halcyon — Halc^ne 

harpy — the Harpies, monsters, half woman, half bird; cf. "Old Iron- 
sides": 

*The harpies of the shore shall pludc 
The eagle of the sea." 

Herculean (task) — Hercules; cf. twelve labors 
Hesperian (western) — Hesperia 
hyacinth — Hyaciothus 

hydrogen, hydrochloric, hydrophme, etc— Hydro 

hygiene— Hygeia, daughter of Aesculapius, goddess of health 

hymeneal— Hymen, god of marriage 

hypnotic— H)pno$, god of sfeep 

iris— Iris, goddess of the rainbow 

Lethean— Lethe, river of forgetfulness 

tnorphin^-Morpbeus, god of dreams 

museum, music, amuse, amusement, etc — the Muses 

myrmidon (a subordinate) — Mynnidons 

nectar — food for the gods 

nemesis — Nemesis, god of retributive justice 

Olympian — Olympus, home of the gods 

panic — Pan 

phaeton — Phaeton, son of ApoUo 

psyche (the mind or soul) — P^efae; cf. Poe’s "Ulalume" 

psj’chobgy, ps)'chic — Psyche 

py^on — Python 

sibylline (prophetic) — Sibyl 

stentorian-^tentor, loud-voiced herald in the Iliad 

hinraliyj^ — T antaliK 

terpsicborcan — ^Terpsichore, Muse of dance and choral song 
Thanatopsis (cf. Bryant’s poem of that name) — ^Thanatos, death 
Titanic — Titans, gigantic children of Gaea and Uranus 
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Words of Latin Derivation Pertaining to Roman Mythology 
cereal — Ceres, goddess of grain 
famo— Fama, goddess of fame 

faun, fauna — Faunus, rural divinity, god of woods and plants 
floral — Flora, goddess of Sowers 
fortune — Fortuna, goddess of plenty 

janitor, January — Janus, god present, past, and future; god of doors 

and gates 
jovial — Jove 

martial, March — Mars, god of war 

niercmy — ^Mercury, carrier of tidings representing swiftness 
mortal — god of death 
nocturnal — Nox, night 

pomology — Pomona, goddess of the fruit of trees 
Saturday'^Satum, god of seed sowing 
somnambulist, somnambulisnwSomnus, god of sleep 
sylvan— -Silvanus, god of woods 
terminal— Tenninus. god of boundaries 
terrestrial— temr, land 
vestal— Vesta, goddess of hearth and fire 
vlctoiy— Victoria, from vincere, oictum, to vanquish 
volcano, vulcanize— Vulcan, god of fire 

Motmts OF THE Ycak 

January— Janus, two-headed god of portals and of the past, present, and 
future 

February — from Februa, feast of purification, Feb. 15 
March — Mars, god of war 
April — ^Aprilis 

May— Maia, goddess ol the plains: Maia, majesty 

June — Junius, name of a Homan gens; or Juno, wife of Jupiter 

July — Julius (Caesar) 

August — Augustus (Caesar) 

September — septem, seven 
October— ocio, eight 
November — novem, nine 
December — decern, ten 

Note and explain the discrepancy in the names of the last four months 
of the year. 
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MmtouKiCAL Tentis in AoNximsDasm 

Look for mythological references In advertisements and determine their 
significance. You wUl find many more than those listed below. 

Ajax tires 

Airtrui Fire Insurance Company 

Ambrosia skin tonic 

Allas cement 

Phoenix hosiery 

Pluto water 

Mercury rubber heeb 

The American Mercury, a periodical 

Vulcan springs 


CiASsicAi. Tersu cr Boox Tmxs 

Stuart Chase: The Nemesis of American Business; The Tragedy of 
Waste 

Chrblophcr Morlcy: Parnassus oo Wheels 
Victor Heber: An American Doctors Odyssey 
Henry Ford: My Philosophy of Industry 
Benjamin FranUn: Autobiography 
Booth Tarkington: The Plutocrat 
James Truslow Adams: The Epic of America 
Richard Harding Daris: The Bar Sinlrtcr 
Frank Norris: The Octopus 

William Allen White: The Marital Adventures of Henry and Me 
George M. Martin: The Right Promethean Fire 
E. Barrington: Glorious Apollo (D^too) 

C. B. Shaw: Androclcs and the Lion; Pygmalion 

How strange it seems that parents thrust names upon a child with no 
thought of the significance of those names and no consideration of the 
possibility that the child may not deserve that name in the future. Thb 
situation b an outgro^^ih of the fact that we have become as indiderent 
to the meaning of the names of people as we have become to the mean* 
ings of the days of the week and the names of the months. 

Ilave you m cr thought what your own name might mean? 

Numerous sources have fumbhed the names in use at the present time. 
The ancient Creeks, u:ho gaze us the mort original literalure of all Europe, 
from which all other countries haze borrowed so freely, revealed In their 
names the glory and idealism which is so evident In their history and liter- 
ature, Let us consider the meaning of some of those Greek names which 
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Myhiolocical Teams w Ao^xrttsemznts 
Look for mytholo^pcal references (n advertisements and dcteimine their 
significance. You wiU find many more than those listed below. 

Ajax tires 

Aetna Fire Insurance Company 

Ambrosia skin tonic 

Atlas cement 

Phoenix hosiery 

Pluto water 

Mercury rubber heels 

The American Mercury, a periodical 

Vulozn springs 


Classical Tersis c4 Boot Titles 

Stuart Chase; The Nemesis of American Business; The Tragedy of 
Waste 

Christopher ^forIcy: Parrutssut on W'hceb 
Victor Heiser: An American Doctor* s Odyssey 
Henry Ford; My Philosopliy of Industry 
Benjamin Franklin: Autobiography 
Booth Tarkington: The Plutocrat 
James Tnislow Adams: The Epic of America 
Richard Harding Davis: The Bar SinuTcr 
Frank Norris: The Octopus 

WiUiam AUen \Vhitc: The Morliol Adventures of Henry and Mo 
George M. Martin: The Right Promethean Fire . 

E. Barrington: Clorious Apollo (Byron) 

C. B. Shaw: Androcles and the Lion; Pygmalion 
How strange it seems tlut parents thrust names upon a child with no 
thought of the significance of those names and no consideration of the 
possibility that the child may not dcserv'c that name in the future. This 
situation is an outgrouth of the fact that we have become as indifferent 
to the meaning of the names of people as we have become to the mean* 
ings of the days of the week and the names of the months. 

Have you ever thought what your own name might mean? 

Numerous sources have furnished the mmes in use at the present time. 
The ancient Creeks, u:ho gave us the most original literature of all Europe, 
from tchich all other countries hace borroiced so freely, revealed in their 
names the glory and idealism tchich is so evident in their history and liter- 
ature. Let us consider the meaning of some of those Creek names which 
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Italian prize fighter, Primo Camera, who has been popxilarly referred to 
as the “ambling Alp " It is evident that the Roman did not always receive 
his entire name at birth, but that part of his name was often conferred as 
a result of occupation, physical cbaiacteiistics, accomplishment, or order 
of birth. 

We find, then, tire following groining of familiar names from Roman 
history: 

Occupaiioiud names 
Agricola — farmer 

Cicero — (Latin cicer, a chick-pea). In “Cicero," Plutarch’s Lices,* we 
find this comment on the name: . . who first of that house was sur- 
named Cicero seems to have been a person worthy to be remembered; 
since those who succeeded him not only did not reject but were fond 
of that name, though vulgarly made a matter of reproach. For the 
Latins called a vetch cicer, and a nick or dent at the tip of his nose, 
which resembled the opening in a vetch, gave him the surname of 
Cicero." 

Fabius— “bean grower” (Latin faba, bean) 

Fiso— “pea grower" (Latin pUum, pea) 

Saiirieal names 

Claudius— "lame" (Latin claudus, lame) 

Crassus— "fatty" (Latin crassus, thidc, dense) 

Julius — ^"downy-bearded" (Latin lulus, horn Creek ioulos, first-growth 
beard) 

Longus — 

Macer — ^"skinny” (Latin macer, lean) 

Sulla — “splotchy." In "Sulla," Plutarch’s Lives,* one reads, “His general 
personal appearance may be known by his statues; only bis blue eyes, 
of themselves extremely keen and gluing, were rendered all the more 
forbidding and terrible by the complexion of bis face, in which white 
was mixed with rough splotches of fiery red. Hence it is said, he was 
sumamed Sylla. and in allusion to it one of the scurrilous jesters at 
Athens made the verse upon him — ^ylla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er 
with meaL* ” 

*P]utarcbus,Fiurcrc/iVLice4 {'njeDiyden Plutarch), revised by Arthur Hugh 
dough. £vei>Tnaa’s Library, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1910, VoL III, 
p. 16A The UniverseJ Dictionary of the £ngIu/> Language suggests, for the der- 
ivation of the name, as Pliny asserts, the first of the sue. 

ccssfully cultivated vetches." 

• firii, p. 141. 
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frames hosed on accomplishment 
Achiacus 
Africanus 

Macedonicus — See “Caius Marius," Philarch's Lives: "We are altogether 
ignorant of any third name of Caius Marius; as also of Quintus Ser- 
torius, that possessed himself of Spain; or of Lucius Mummius that 
destroyed Coritids, though this last waa suruamed Achiacus {sum his 
conquests, as Sdpio was called Africanus, and MettuUas, Macedoni- 
cus." 


Names based on order of birth 
Primus (Primo) 

Secundus 
Tertius 
Quartus 
Quintus 


Sextus 

Septimus 

O^vus 

Nonus 

Decimus 


Find the meanings and derivations of some of the following words based 
upon the name study made. 


Creel: 

Alexander 

1. Alexander 

2. alexlpharmio 

a. pharmacist 

b. pharmacy 
Aristophanes 

1. aristocracy 

2. aristocrat 
3^ aristociatic 

Callicles 

1. calligrapher 

2. calligraphic 

3. calligraphist 

4. calligraphy 

5. calliope 
Demosthenes 

1. democracy 

2. democrat 

3. democratic 
Eunice 

1. euphemism 

2. euphony 

3. euphonic 


4. euphonious 
Herodotus 

1. hero 

2. heroic 

3. heroine 

4. heroism 
Hippocrates 

1. hippodrome 

2. hippogriff 

3. hippopotamus 
Leander 

1. leonine 

2. leopard 
Lycurgus 

L lycanthrope 
2. iyceum 
Sophocles 

1. sophism 

2. sophist 

3. sophister 

4- sophisticate 

5. sophistry 

6. sophomore 
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Thcodoros 
Theophile 
Timotheos 

1. theologian 

2. theological 

3. theologium 

4. theology 

5. theophilanthropy 
Latin 

Agiicola 

L agricultural 

2. agriculture 

3. agriculturist 


Celercs 
1- celeri^ 
Claudius 
L claudication 
Oassus 

L crash (fabric) 

2. crass 

3. crassamentum 
Fabius 

L fabacecus 
Porcius 
L porcine 
2. porcupine 


Summary. One of the means by which master social studies teach- 
ers have enriched their work is through fusion. Some such teachers 
attempted to solve a great deal of the mechanics involved by propos- 
ing to eliminate various individual social studies and to have only 
one course remaining, to be taught under the name of Social studies. 
Naturally it would extend over several semesters and be designated 
by Roman numerals 1, 11, III, etc. Other excellent teachers simply 
bring pertinent illustrative maten'ab from one social study into the 
discussion periods of another social study. 

Integration has failed to bring tangible results into social studies 
teaching. The term itself is in some respects a misnomer as related to 
the status of the pupil to whom it is applied. The Bne balance and 
exact proportions of knowledge together with the synthesis and con- 
clusions expected are probably unattainable. 

Much progress has been made in attempts at correlation. Here, 
widely separated fields such as history and English are considered. 
There is an honest effort to make the information gained in each sub- 
ject useful in the other. Relationships between the two subjects are 
emphasized. Work initiated in either may be concluded in the other. 
For example, the content of an oral report may be historical in nature 
while the mechanics of presentation may be a problem of Fngli^b; 
or the setting of a particular novel may be a period studied in history 
while the style of writing is wholly related to English. 
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There will naturally be local situations that call for deletion and the 
use of supplementary procedures. These statements do not imply that 
the general procedure lacks possiblities or that there is no obligation 
to explore the area. It would he fell that an important caution had 
been omitted if warning were not given that it is easier to start upon 
a worthy undertaking than it is to pursue it to a successful conclusion; 
therefore it is to be hoped that initial and natural obstacles do not 
prevent those in charge of these subjects from actually reaching their 
goals.^ 

Questions on the Text 

1. What does the term fusion mean as applied to social studies teach- 
ing? Give examples. 

2. How do good teachers of the social studies fuse the different areas 
in conducting recitation and discussion in any one class? 

3. Give the advantages and disadvantages most often claimed for fusion 
as a method of teaching. 

4. Define correlation io relation to teaching social studies. Give ex- 
amples. 

5. Why have many schools been slow to adopt this method of teaching? 

6. Mention some reasonable helps that a social studies teacher could 
expect from the English teacher under sudi a progTam. 

7. What are some activities that could well occur iu a social studies 
class that would probably be accepted by the English teacher as helpful? 

S. Make some specific statements as to bow the oral report can become 
a basis of correlation between social studies and English. 

9. What aspects of classical literature ordinarily lend tiiemselves to 
correlation with history? Comment on poetry and biography in the same 
connection. 

10. Give examples of correlation procedures between world history and 
English. 

SuccEsiB) AcnvrnES 

1. Present in some detail the maimer in which you would carry out cor- 
relation activities between one social study and another traditional high- 
school subject not described in this chapter. 

' A considerable part of the materia] contained in this chapter is also found in 
a School Service Bureau BuJletln, College of Education, Universi^ of Wyoming, 
Laramie. Ernestine Ernst Seiter and Claz^ice D. Sainford are the authors. The 
title is, "Correlation Projects in English and Social Studies.* The reference is 
Vohime IV> No. S, January, 1940. 
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Chapter ICL- 


INTRODUCTION TO METHODS 


Preview. In approaching the topic of methods of teaching the social 
studies one can profitably give att<^tion to many of the simpler and 
older techniques that have been used. Among them are project, prob- 
lem, and socialized recitation. Each has numerous advantages and 
disadvantages. These should be considered carefully. It is to the inter- 
est of the teacher to Incorporate the best that can be found in any 
particular method in procedures that seem adapted to his own classes. 

The Project Method Described. Not many years ago a great deal 
was being written about the project method of teaching. Some of 
the comments seemed more designed to display a knowledge of 
idefinition of terms than to really try to help teachers attain better 
Iclassroom performance. Even so, it is preferable to have some in- 
formation about the background of the idea and the characteristics 
of the method. In some cases (he early usage involved work done out- 
side the classroom that was related to study carried on in the class. For 
instance, this conception was made very popular by agriculture 
teaching carried on after the passage of the Smith-riughes Act. Pupils 
would gain their regular textbook information at school. During the 
academic year and throu^ the following summer the project would 
be executed on the farm or ranch and supervised by the classroom 


teacher by means of periodic visits. Shortly, many teachers were call- 
ing such work, executed by pupils outside of class and related to in- 
class discussions, projects. Today the term is used rather broadly and 
would cover more pupil activities than it once did. Some of the char- 
acteristics remain the same. Good s definition of a project is "a signifi- 
cant unit of activity having educational value and aimed at one or 
more definite goals of understanding; inwlves investigation and solu- 
tion of problems, and frequently the use and manipulation of physical 
materials; planned and carried to completion by the pupils and 
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teacher in a natural life-liJce manner." ^ The project must gnnv out 
of class discussion and be directly related thereto. Its completion 
should increase the knowledge of and interest in the subject matter. 
Appeal to the pupil who carries it out is very important The initiation 
of it can well come directly from the pupil; otherwise it should be 
selected from a long list of optional and varied suggestions supplied 
by the teacher. The project should not be entered upon unless it is 
likely to have promise of some permanent values to the pupil. These 
can be in terms of subject-matter mastery or life situations. 

One of the basic ch^acteristics of the project is the fact that it ends 
in a rather basic accomplishmenL The pupil or class has something 
that has been made, something that can be exhibited or some means 
completed whereby he or they can engage audience interest in a 
presentation. 

In the same manner that individuals execute projects it is possible 
for group aff airs to be undertaken by the entire class. Most of the same 
factors enter here that are present in the individual project. It is the 
r1a« as a whole that feels a strong desire to execute the particular 
task, that does it as part of a normal situation, and that has tangible 
results to show for its work at the conclusion of the efforts which it 
expended. 

Examples of Projects in Social Studies. While there are unlimited 
examples of projects that have been used or that are reasonably pos- 
sible, the first selected for description is that of the social studies field 
.trip. By such a trip a portion of previously studied subject matter can 
be made more realistic: the trip is under the direction of the class- 
room teacher and is one that is given official recognition and approval 
by the school's administrative staff. One of the objectives is to attain 
realism. Itbas a chance to succeed because most pupils show keener 
interest in concrete objects than they do in abstract generalities. We 
all know the value of Ulustrating a point with an object in the class- 
room itself; if a succession of observations of such nature presents 
itself over a period of from an hour to a full day or more, it can be 
reasonably assumed that attention and interest will stay at a high 
feveL Next, there are always many pupils taking social studies both 
by requirement and election who are frank to adroit that they do not 
especially like the courses. This situation obtains more frequently 
if the method of teaching is along purely traditional lines. Thus an- 

* FromCarterV. Good, ed.. Dictionary Edacation, New York: McCraw-HiB 
Book Co., lut, 1245, p. 314. Courte^ McGraw-ILU Book Company, Inc. 
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Other purpose of the field trip can well be that of increasing interest. 
It will often serve to arouse Aose who appear to be beyond redemp- 
tion; it usually increases the interest of those for whom the subject al- 
ready holds fascination. Much attention is also being given to the 
development of desirable behavior in social studies situations. That 
is, in making evaluations of the results of the teaching of social studies 
it is hoped that the pupils are growing into adults who will respond 
far better in all social situations than they would if they had not taken 
the courses. It is quite possible that the additional factual information 
gained from a field trip will function significantly. Finally, in the 
planning of the trip there is abundant opportunity for the practice of 
democratic procedures. There will be few or no members who fail 
to contribute worthy suggestions designed to make it successful; 
furthermore, many of them will offer to perform key services during 
the time thus spent. 

Where to go and how much time to spend on the social studies field 
trip will depend upon the number and variety of points of interest 
within reach of the local community; likewise it will be necessary to 
take into account the general enthusiasm for this type of activity. The 
following are examples of such trips that have been taken by various 
groups at some time, the grade level being indicated following the 
identification: city hall, 9; newspaper o£Bce, 12; fire station, 9; bank, 
12; art gallery, 12; city water plant, 9; broadcasting station, 11 and 
12; intensive tour of the nation's capital, 12; all offices in county court 
house, 9 and 11; voting polls, 11; state legislature in session, 11; and 
all offices in state capitol building, 11. 

It is splendid if the initial suggestion for a social studies field trip 
comes from the pupils. In any event a discussion in which there is free 
pupil participation should bring out what the group might conceiv- 
ably gain from the time thus spent. If it is decided that the trip would 
be profitable and feasible, opportunity for the appointment of com- 
mittees follows. Some of the details with which pupils can help are 
making contacts with individuals at the place or places of the pro- 
posed trip, studying possible means of transportation, collecting 
money in advance for necessary expenses, arranging an itinerary, 
phaning for mesls and incidental eakeTtainment, securing informa- 
tion relative to such legal matters as school liability for accident, li- 
ability of those who furnish transportation, authority to participate in 
school field trips, and preparation of an outline of information that 
the class should leam as a result of the trip. The foregoing statement 
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applies generally to the longer trips: those points that are apph'cable 
can be brought into play on the shorter trip. The successful teacher 
does much directly and indirectly that causes the above-mentioned 
details to be carried out in the smoothest possible fashion. In addition, 
it is a specific teacher function to see that the pupils have a complete 
social studies information badcground that vdll enable them to ask 
searching questions and to gain valuable information. 

Let us assume for the moment that a group of pupils enrolled in so- 
cial studies classes live near a state capital but have not made a de- 
tailed study of the practical functioning of state government Maybe 
some member of the class observes in reading local current news that 
the legislature is soon to convene. It is not at all unlikely that another 
pupil \vill ask whether or not visitors are permitted to hear debate on 
bills coming before House and Senate. If encouragement is offered 
the questions will begin to mulUply. Use of the blackboard to note 
information which pupils would like to leam from such a trip 
serve to clarify thinking. The following questions are illustrative of 
those that may be proposed for first-hand observation: 

1. Does any member of either house introduce a bill at any time be 
desires? 

2. How many metabers are likely to be present when the legislature is 
in session? 

3. Does the governor attend meetings of the legislature? 

4. Are the members seated according to any particular plan? 

5. Do the groups actually observe p^ectly the rules of paillamentaiy 
procedure? 

6. tVhere do members of the press sit? 

7. How do legislators in our stale spend a typical day during sessions? 

8. ^Vhat t^-pes of worker are found in attendance in addition to the 
legislators? How do they secure their jobs? 

9. \Vhere are the committee rooms in relation to the legislative rooms? 

10. Forwhatare the rooms and ofBces of the capitol building, other than 

those serving the legislature, used? 

There are several points and guiding principles that must of neces- 
sity be given attention before the trip t^es place. Some of them have 
been implied above while others have not 

L There should be general enthusiasm on the part of the class for the 
particular trip in question. Pupils who do not share in the spirit of *1^** 
occasion should not be urged to ^ 
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2. The same generous approval of the principal of the school should be 
in evidence. Otherwise the trip should not be undertaken. 

3. Written permission and waiver of claim against the school for liability 
should be secured from the parents or guardian of each of the pupils who 
is to go. Form statements which will require only the insertion of the 
pupil’s name and the signature are easily prepared. 

4. All parents and pupils should be supplied with a comprehensive 
schedule of the trip. This will clarify such routine matters as time and place 
of departure, where the group will be at a particular hour, time of return 
to the school, etc. 

5. People who regularly work at the places where the group stops and 
who have consented to guide, answer questions, etc., should be fully in* 
formed in advance as to the object of the trip and the length of time that 
the group can stay. 

6. Despite the fact that ordinary classroom procedures do not produce 
problems of discipline for the capable teacher, the field trip is enough of 
an Innovation to demand the stressing of some fairly obvious points. It 
should be agreed upon in advance that preferred modes of conduct shall 
guide behavior, that grateful appreciation for helps of nonschool people 
shallbe demonstrated, and that cooperation shall be evidenced thiougboub 

In connection with point 6 mentioned above, the following letter 
is offered as typical of one that might be written in advance request- 
ing help for the class at a place where it is proposed to visit: 

University High School 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Date 

Miss 

State Superintendent of Schools 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Dear Miss : 

We have two classes in oitr sdiool who are now engaged in a study of 
Wyoming history and government In a conference with the junior teachers 
in this area it was suggested that a social studies field trip to the state capi* 
tol while the legislature is in session would be very helpfuL When the 
matter was later discussed with the children it was found that there are 
thirty.five of them who would like to participate. Accordingly, we have set 
the afternoon of February 18 as the time that we should hke to come. 

The request that we have in mind in relation to your office is based on 
the fact that we feel that we need guidance in and around the capitol build- 
ing. Therefore, may we inquire as to whether you have someone who 
would have the time to extend this service to us? We expect to arrive at 
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1:30 and desire to devote about forly-five minutes to this part of the trip. 

Any helps or suggestions that you may offer will be gratefully appreci- 
ated. 

Cordially yours, 

_ Head 

Department of Social Studies 

Point C in the above list suggested the necessity of securing writ- 
ten permission and waiver of claim against the school for liability 
from the parents or guardians of pupils who mahe such trips. The fol- 
lowing form is offered as one that sets forth general information rela- 
tive to the trip and also secures the desired permission: 

University High School 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Date 

Dear Parent: 

Some of die pupils of Unlveisi^Hi^ School have indicated an interest in 
taking a social studies field trip to the state capitol at Che)'enne in order 
to leam from practical observatbn some things about Wyoming state his- 
tory and government The trip is now planned for tomorrow afternoon, 
[date]. Pupils planning to go assemble in front of the Education Build- 
lag at 12 o'clock noon. 

A guide from tho office of the State Department of Education will help 
us gain informatiofl in and around the capitol budding. Tbe State Librarian 
has agreed to have someone available to assist us in gaining the most pos- 
sible from our time spent at the State Museum. Tbe Clerk of the United 
States District Court gives assurance of being vdlling to help in e% ery way 
possible. Tbe last observarion is planned for the Ch^enne Munidp^ 
Building where Police Court wiH be in session. Our party should leave 
Cheyenne for Laramie starting at 5:30 p.af. 

We feel that the trip will be beneficial to those who partidpate. We 
exercise our best judgment in matters pertaining to conduct and safety. 
Naturally, it is impossible for us to assume finanrial responsibility for ac- 
cident, illness, or other misfortune that mi^t arise. 

It will be helpful to us in planning tbe trip and keeping proper records 
pertaining to it if you will indicate by jour signature your knowledge of 

the plans and your approval for 

■ to accompany us. 

(Signed) 

CordiaUy yours, 

.Head 

Department of Social Studies 
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As a final step in preparation for die trip it is quite apt to hand each 
pupil and adult driver or sponsor a mimeographed sheet setting forth 
final reminders and instructions. The following information is typical 
of that usually given and pertains to the trip being described: 

SoaAL Studies Field Tftip to Cheyekne, [Date] 

I. Remember 

A. The profit that you derive from this trip and the quality of the 
judgment that you exercise assures or precludes this type of experi- 
ence for future classes. 

B, You should have a definite understanding with the driver of the 
automobile in which you ride in regard to time of departure, ex- 
penses involved, etc. 

II. To Cheyenne 

A. All automobiles will leave Laramie from the front of the Educa- 
tion Building at 12 o'clock noon. 

B. One stop will be made by all in front of the Summit to determine 
whether or not the entire group is following properly. 

III. Parking'. Parking should be in the vicinity of the capitol building 
and state library. 

IV. State Capitol: Assemble at the south entrance of the capitol at 1:30 
F.M. Guides from the office of the State Superintendent of Schools 
will be there to conduct us through the state office buddings and to 
the two houses of the state legislature in session. 

V, State Museum: Meet at the west entrance of the state museum at 
2:45 F.M. Register in the guest book at the desk. A member of the 
regular museum staff will talk briefly about the collections to be 
seen before we proceed. 

VI. Federal District Court: Automobiles should be moved to the vicinity 
of the post-office building at 4:00 p.m. Unfortunately the court will 
not be in session but a representative of the clerk will show us the 
rooms and explain the principal (unctions. 

VII, Eat: At 4:S0 f.m. a fifteen-minute period will be set aside to eat a 
light lunch. There are many suitable places near the post-office build- 
ing. 

VIII. Municipal Court: Meet at the east entrance of the municipal build- 
ing at 4:45 r.M. Court will be in session. Find seats as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

IX Departure: Be in the automobile in which you are to ride promptly 
at 5:30 f.m. We shall again stop at the Summit as we return in order 
to make a checkup similar to that made earlier in the day. 
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Upon retum to the regular classroom, opportunity for fruitful dis- 
cussion presents itself. There will be points of information that various 
pupils are still seeking. Comparison of textbook presentation and 
actual observations should be made; Data made possible because of 
the trip that would otherwise have been passed by completely should 
be stressed. Finally, the members of the group should be called upon 
to make suggestions as to how the trip could have been made more 
profitable. can be very beneficial should another class in the same 

subject desire to take a similar trip at a later date. 

It is contended that the social studies field trip develops skills in 
the planning and execution of a rather formidable pupil project In 
addition, it fosters such desirable traits as leadership, cooperation, 
democratic attitudes, correct social behavior, and appreciation for 
the services of others. No less important is the social studies field trip 
in its relation to academic consideration. It supplements knowledge 
that has been partially learned in the classroom, adds important in- 
formation that would probably fail to come to the pupils’ attention 
otherwise, and arouses wholesome interest in the area of knowledge 
to which the trip is related.* 

The second example is a project involving school-wide partiripa- 
\]tion in electi on procedures. It Im potentialities for bringing benefits 
to an entire school and even to the community of parents served by 
the school. There are various places where the idea may have its 
initiation. These include social studies classes, school-council meet- 
ings, allied activities groups, and faculty meetings. Once the idea has 
bera accepted, careful planning must follow if the project is to attain 
the objective of furthering the cause of good citizenship through the 
medium of elective instniction. The entire school must participate 
as a unit A scries of bulletins can well serve as a guide. These are 
best prepared by students who are intensely interested in social 
studies under the supervision of the most competent teachers in the 
department 

The first bulletin should set forth the purpose of the project The 
necessity for cooperation, the desire to tea^ pupils the manner in 
which an election is conducted, and the importance of voting are 
items that should be included. The time of the election needs to be 

* CUxtDCe D. Samford. "Social Stediet Field Trip as aa Allied AcUvity," 
School AdicUiCf, XIX (May, 1945). 235-287^., presented the foregoing 

project as aa extracurricular acUvi^. 
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stated and should coincide with the date of the general election. The 
exact manner in which the school is to be divided into wards and 
precincts should be indicated. Home-room organization, grade classi- 
fication, or departments within the school furnish a point of depar- 
ture. The names of teachers who are to help with each precinct should 
be given, without intimating that there shall be faculty domination. 
The purpose is to ensure orderly procedure and the availability of 
competent adult help as needed. The manner of selecting precinct 
officiab should be clearly stated, with indications of the number of 
clerks and judges needed. A plan that distributes these equitably 
throughout the school is to be desired. Provisions for a group meeting 
following the selection should be included. Similar considerations 
apply in relation to a board of elections. A complete cataloguing of 
the materials and equipment needed is indicated. One of the most 
vital items in the first bulletin is a statement setting forth plans for 
the instruction of voters, usually best done in social studies classes on 
specified days preceding the election. The bulletin should end with a 
strong concluding statement just as it began with a challenging in- 
troduction. 

The second bulletin should follow within a few days and might well 
have the goal of assisting teachers to prepare pupils for voting. Refer- 
ence should be made to at least the following points: mechanics of 
voting, offices to be filled, various ballots that will be distributed, 
special issues to be brought before the voters, biographical sketches 
of the candidates seeking office, and potential sources of information. 
A last statement should stress the necessity for thoroughness of in- 
struction. 

The third bulletin is one that would ordinarily have a more re- 
stricted circulation than either of the preceding ones. It should be 
designed to give specific instruction to precinct officials and mem- 
bers of the board of elections. The im^rtance of their role should be 
stressed. Information should be given on the following points; How 
to deal with the voter as he presents himself, what to do with the 
ballots after they have been marked, and the exact procedure to fol- 
low after the polls close. In concluding it should be stated that the 
suggestions given constitute a minimum and that the advisors will 
be willing to render every needed assistance. 

The fourth bulletin should contain last-minute reminders. Re- 
capituIaUon of many points previously covered is necessary. Careful 
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observ'alion of problems encoimtered will dictate some items to be 
included. Announcements should be made concerning the local 
school program preceding and following the election. Acknowledge- 
ment of help given by all whose assistance could be judged vital 
should conclude the bulletin. 

There are many general considerations that will help to make a 
school election project successfuL One has to do with &e matter ol 
ballots. These should be printed and be similar in size and appearance 
to those used in the acbial election. School election officii should 
have opportunity during the day to visit a voting place in the com- 
munity to observe the precedures in operation and compare them 
with those used in the schooL The &ct should be emphasized that the 
school election project is in no manner merely a straw vote. Careful 
o-aluations of the project should be made following its conclusion. 
These should be written down carebdly, preserved in a folder, and 
used as a basis of improvement for the project at die time of the next 
general election. 

iTidinidual Projects. Often it becomes desirable and ioteresting to 
pupib to have opportunity to pursue individual project work. These 
projects can be regarded as activities that will add to the compre- 
hension of general units. After giving a few examples of such work 
to a class, pupil suggestions ordinarily follow in profusion. The follow- 
ing are typi^ both in ideas and phrasing of those usually evolving 
from joint teacher-pupil planning: 

L Make 2 model of on object meDUooed in recent reading. (Ivory soap, 
wood, cardboard, clay, etcL, have been used by different pupils for this 
purpose. Ships, maps, important buildings, and statues of famous persons 
have been made the subjects of this idea.) 

2. Write a theme in which you imagioe yourself to have been a char- 
acter present and participatiDg in an event mentioned in class discussion. 
(Pupils usually li^ to consider extremes. For instance, if the study has 
dealt with France in the days preceding the Revolution of 17S9, the tend- 
ency is to deal with the poorest group of the third estate or the most 
favored of royalty, } The use of the project based on imagination can extend 
to letter WTiting, entries in diaries, deselcpment of dialogues, and produc- 
tion of speeches not historically recorded. 

3. Write a play based upon a period of history, attempting to attain 
historical accuracy of conversation, costuming, and setting. (The tendency 
of pupils here Is also toward exaggeration. Gruesome det^ appeal to this 
age group. They usually wish to draft a play in which a murder is com- 
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mitted on the stage, rather than merely using sound effects off stage or hav- 
ing the murder reported by a messenger.) Credit can be given for writing 
the play; if it is presented by a group, each member participating can be 
given additional recognition. 

4. Prepare the script for a radio program and present it over an im- 
provised microphone. (Pupils enj«^ t^ung a brief time period from history 
and giving a newscast summary. More interest is aroused if the commer- 
cials are made historical in setting too.) 

5. Choose an event of major importance that represents a meeting of 
numerous delegates and attempt to dramatize its proceedings. (A national 
nominating convention of a major political party, a meeting of the U.N., or 
an opening session of Congress are examples of situations that might be 
considered. An event of outstanding importance that occurs infrequently 
such as the coronation of a British monarch is used in some instances. Some 
schools have sponsored one of these more formidable projects and invited 
delegates from other schools to participate.) 

6. Bead a booh dealing with historical fiction, biography, dramatics, or 
travel that is related to material recently studied. Give an oral summary 
for the benefit of those who did not read the selection. 

7. Prepare a crossword puzzle using as largely as possible words found 
In the last unit studied in social studies. 

6. Write a song or a poem that might have been inspired by a historical 
event 

9. Prepare a good notebook dealing with the work covered in social 
studies during the present grade period. 

10. Make an attractive poster for bulletin-board display. (Such posters 
can assume the form of cartoons, copies of sketches, large map produc- 
tions, graphs, charts, outlines of content material, chronological arrange- 
ment of events, etc.) 

11. Present a demonstration showing precisely how an activity described 
in textbook reading was performed. (Fire making in ancient times, the 
ceremony of homage in medieval history, and techniques relating to safety 
and first aid are examples of situations lending themselves to this treat- 
ment.) 

12. Arrange a debate or select a topic for forum discussion and use a 
class period for presentation. 

13. Prepare a pageant to be presented late in the school year that brings 
out the most interesting points of the entire year’s work. 

14. Consider the method used by an interesting radio program or tele- 
vision in conducting a contest and plan one of similar nature over a unit 
of work in the social studies. (“Dr. I. Q.,* “Who Am I?” spelling matches, 
and numerous other programs are relatively well-known to most pupils.) 
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15. Visit a museum or other jjoint of historical interest, a community 
center related to a topic in problems in democracy, or other place desig- 
nated by the teacher. Report on the trip to the class. (The possibilities of a 
social studies field trip for the entire class quite readily grow out of indi- 
vidual projects.) 

16. Start a collection of stamps from the various countries of the world 
in order that a knowledge of events and places may be gained from the 
pictures found. 

Advantages of the Project Method. Some of the advantages claimed 
by those who do a considerable amount of project work in social 
studies classes are as follows: 

1. The study of social studies becomes more interesting. This is based on 
the idea that day-by-day questioo-and-answer procedures become monot- 
onous. 

2. Individual interests and skills are easily aroused. The examples of 
projects activities given above indicate that the range is very broad. 
Scarcely any pupd would fail to find a challenge somewhere. 

3. A great deal of incidental learning lakes place os the project is pur- 
sued. In order to attain fair accuracy in the project the pupil needs the an- 
swers to many questions not covered in a textbook. 

4. Pupils enjoy the presentadoo of projects given by their classmates. 

5. Qualities of leadership, initisdve. cooperation, patience, persistence, 
etc, are developed as the work is done on the project 

6. Correlation with other subjects being studied by the pupil becomes 
quite important 

Disadvantages of the Project Method. Many teachers who do not 
look very kindly upon project work in secondary-school social studies 
offer the following objections: 

1. The method by its nature is more suited to pupib in lower grades. 

2. A tremendous amount of time is wasted. Pupils reach decisions slowly 
as to what they wish to do and have great difficult in finding materials with 
which to work. 

3- Too little time remains for the effective study necessary to accomplish 
the objectives of the course if projects are pursued throughout 

4. Klany of the basic facts of the course will not be brought into play at 
all through the work on projects. 

On the whole it would seem that most of the disadvantages disap' 
pear when modem concepts are accepted. Pupil growth and develop- 
ment ate more important llwn mastering too many obscure facts 
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which are all too soon forgotten. Pupil cooperation in planning and 
executing classroom work are almost assured in project procedures. 
Finally, a sense of accomplishment becomes both an individual and 
group pleasure as projects come to observable conclusions. If the 
method accords with class desires and teacher personality and apti- 
tude it should surely be looked upon as potentially productive of ex- 
cellent results. 

The Problem Method Described. The problem method of teaching 
is one that capitalizes on the intellectual needs sensed by the pupil. 
It is defined by Good* as "(I) a method of instruction by which 
learning is stimulated by the creation of challenging situations that 
demand solution; (2) a specific procedure by which a major problem 
is solved through the combined solutions of a number of smaller re- 
lated problems." These should originate from suggestions by teacher 
and pupil working cooperatively. Problems vary greatly in nature and 
complexity. The simplest one is that in which the pupil desires to 
know the answer to a question involving a small bit of factual in- 
formation. In all probability he even knows where to look for It in a 
textbook, reference book, or other source. Once it is found there is 
little further intellectual ado. Other problems become so involved 
that they remain as unsolved mysteries throughout the pupil’s later 
life. Conclusions may be arrived at and later discarded for new ones 
which may in turn be modified or rejected. Teachers who are problem- 
minded may think of an entire course in tenns of one big problem. 
Units become problems which are subtopics of the one big problem. 
Chapters become merely smaller subdivisions. An example of a prob- 
lem large enough to consume an entire year might be an explanation 
of the rise and growth of American democracy. Unit problems could 
deal with various chronological phases. A fitting conclusion could 
be found in attempting to identify and offer solutions for democracy's 
modem problems. It is readily apparent that each day could be de- 
voted to the discussion of and efforts to solve smaller and related 
problems. 

The steps in problem solving should be clearly conceived. As 
pointed out above, the pupil must have a definite statement of the 
problem to be solved. He should advance some possible theories of 
solution but should keep in mind that they are merely theories and 
be willing to modify them in the light of facts ascertained in study. 

* Ibid., p. 310. 
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9. What are the characteristics possessed by a metal which serves so- 
ciety as a good money? 

10. What are seme of the probable causes of the v'aiious phases of the 
business cj’cle? 

IL Show that the school is more important in a democracy than it is in 
an autocracy. 

12. How would an inaeasing population give rise to sociological prob- 
lems? 

13. What elements in our dvillzation can be counted as contributions 
from immigration? 

14. ^Vhat are the most serious social effects that accompany child labor? 

15. Give what you believe to be three of the greatest effects of the em- 
ployment of women in industry. Justify your conclusions. 

16. NVhat are the good and the evil effects that might result from a pro- 

U and crime ate related to each other. 

18. What steps might a community tale in its efforts to ^eatly reduce 
crime? 

19. In what u’sys may morons become especially dangerous if pennitted 
to mingle freely to society? 

20. Should our nation adopt a set of unifonn laws dealing with marriage 
and divorce? 

Adcnnfnges of the Problem Method. There are certain advantages 
claimed by teachers who are enthusiastic about the problem method. 
Those most frequently advanced are the foUowing: 

L The method is one that produces good results when used with 
secondary-school pupils. (As pointed cut above, the project method has 
better claims for excellence wbeo used in the elementary school ) 

2. Practically all units of work in social studies Irad themselves to 
problem-soKing techniques. 

3. Problems as applied to social studies can be staled in larger and more 
general terms which can be subdivided. Thus an entire course can be staled 
as a problem; units can be st^ed in smaller problems that contribute to the 
solution of the course as a whole. Even if daily assignments are used they 
can assume the form of discusskms which contribute to the solution of 
problems. 

4. Problem solving is good preparatioD for solving personal and com- 
munity questions that must be fac^ in later life by the pupils. 

5. The interest of parents is often arcused in a wholesome way when 
social studies pupils work on problem-solving efforts. 


gram of socialized medicine? 
17. Show how disease, po^ 
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Disadvantages of the Problem Method. Since there is no general 
agreement on methods to be employed in social studies classes, cer- 
tain disadvantages are usually readily apparent. Some of the most 
common ones related to the problem method are the following: 

1. Too often it is not possible to test the accuracy of the answers that 
individual pupils or entire class groups get as a result of problem solving. 

2. The problems that many pupils work upon are too difBcuIt for the 
age of the group involved. In fact, capable adults holding responsible 
positions in our social, econonuc, and political areas and working with due 
sincerity fail to solve some of the same problems. 

3. It is often difficult to distinguish between the issues that constitute 
our real problems and those (hat are merely passing questions of the day. 

4. Pupils may develop one of two wrong attitudes. First, it is possible 
that they will come to think that meeting the problems of society is not 
difficult at alii in other words, it is easy to 6nd workable solutions. Or, 
second, attitudes of resignation, futility, and cynicism may develop. 

5. Recitations may develop into meaningless discussion and debate that 
really solve little or nothing. 

6. Important factual information that b regularly conceived of as part of 
a course may never be brought into use through the exclusive use of the 
prablem>soIving method. 

Again, the disadvantages are rather largely rationalizations on the 
part of those who do not choose to expend the energy necessary to 
work out a course with pupib on a problem-solving basis. If the 
group sincerely enjoys attacking social issues through the media of 
problems, it Is almost certain to make the positive gains given under 
advantages. Should some isolated facts of a given social study not be 
brought into use tliere will probably be little or no harm occasioned. 

The Socialized Recitation. The discussion of the methods men- 
tioned above brings attention next to the socialized recitation. In 
most people’s thinldng it is a method that is characterized by much 
pupil participation in regular discussion, in the selection of topics 
for study and consideration, and in the management of classroom 
routine. 

Since the pupils take an active part in discussion there is a direct 
contrast in. procedure to that involved in^ for example^ the lecture 
method. It is presupposed that pupQ questions, reactions, and con- 
tributions will be advanced freely. In such a situation pupil interest 
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at Its highest level may take a discussion in a difFerent direction from 
that anticipated by the teacher. This is neither commendation nor 
criticism of the method as such so long as a thirst for knowledge is 
being quenched and complete sincerity prevails. In general this phase 
of the method indicates informality. Pupils feel a sense of fre^om; 
no one is repressed. 

In the selection of topics it is not always expedient to permit the 
entire proceedings to rest vrith the pupils; other times it is more nearly 
possible to do so. In situations of the first type there are certain tradi- 
tional courses that embrace fairly standardized contenL For instance, 
pupils taking world history are expected to study Greek and Roman 
epochs, the period of feudalism, the rise and growth of irational states, 
etc. However, it is entirely possible to sociali^ the proceedings when 
studying Greek history. Pupils can express their wishes in respect 
to how much mythology shall be read, how many projects shall be 
undertaken, what topics shall be the subjects for special reports, etc. 
When a sharing of such decisions is extended to the pupils one can 
reasonably expect increased interest and participatfon on their part 

Routine management of the classroom can involve varying degrees 
of socialization. It may extend hrom such matters as keeping the room 
orderly in appearance, passing out materials of instruction, and assist* 
ing the teacher in record keeping to taking over the full job usually 
performed by tlie teacher. This latter conception obviously needs 
more discussion than does the former. If llie pupils manage the class, 
organization is needed; the situation resulting will, in many ways, re- 
semble the functioning of an adult club. Officers and committees will 
play an important part. Should the teacher wish to keep a class on 
such a socialized basis over an extended period of time, a small corps 
of officers would function continuously, with discussion chairmen be- 
ing changed frequently. 

Example of the Use of Socialized flccifaflon. For purposes of illus- 
tration let us consider that the class is going to use socialized proce- 
dures of the formal type for a period of time. The first action might 
be that of selecting a chairman to serve as leader of discussion. Cor- 
rect parliamentary procedures should be followed in the making of 
nominations and conducting the election. If the teacher desires as- 
surance that the I^dership shall be of reasonably high quality, it is 
quite apt to establish a rule that the pupil selected must have a grade 
standing in the upper one-fourth of Ae class. (This is justified in that 
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candidates for state and national office must meet specific require- 
ments.) Following the election of a chairman it is quite desirable to 
choose a secretary in the same manner. The secretary’s duty on the 
days involved shall be that of keeping a record of the meetings, in- 
cluding time, place, and persons taking part; in addition, a very im- 
portant duty of making summary notes on subject matter is involved. 
A committee may be appointed by the chairman to supply special 
features for the discussion day. ’They may choose to present special 
reports, to secure and present pictoral materials, or to engage in any 
of a variety of activities that will generally add to the value of the 
day’s discussion. 

Let us assume that the course is World Historyand that the class is 
just starting a study of the French Revolution. Teacher and pupils 
discuss freely what they would like to leam about this period of his- 
tory. Notations are made either oo the blackboard or by an appointed 
secretary. Some of the topics that such groups usually indicate are in- 
cluded ^ the following questions: 

1. Just what does revolution in government involve? 

2. Why did a revolution occur in this particular country and at this time? 

3. What are some biographical details about the leaders that offer par- 
tial explanations for the events (hat occurred? 

4 . Which of the events are regarded as actually momentous? as turning 
points? 

5. What influence did the events in other rountries, our own especially, 
have on this period of French history? 

6. What results of this revolution may be regarded as rather pcimaneDt? 

7. What effect did these have on the history of other countries, our own 
in particular? 

The teacher and discussion leader need numerous conferences. 
Likewise, the leader and various committees need to work together 
a great deal. It becomes the leader’s duly to constantly keep the ob- 
jectives before the class during its work periods and to keep any com- 
mittees or specialized groups working at maximum capacity. 

As the lime for group discussion arrives the teacher should find a 
place at the rear of tlie room. He should attempt to play the role 
merely of a member of the group; that is, he should consume no more 
than an equitable share of time in the discussion, refrain from offering 
authoritative explanations, and advance factual infonnation only 
when specifically called upon to do so. 
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The preliminary arrangements described above have been carried 
out a few days ahead of time. The teacher and leader have had a con* 
ference; the latter has been furnished a basic textbook and possibly 
two supplementary textbooks. The leader thus gams a good grasp 
of subject matter through extensive reading. In a supervised study 
period the day before, he takes charge of discussion and announces 
the objective of the next day's lesson, indicates the pages to be read, 
and suggests questions which should be answered. The committee on 
special features may typically announce that two special reports \vill 
be given, one on the life of Voltaire and the other on conditions of 
French peasants in rural France of 1789. On the following day the 
chairman immediately calls the class to order and does the best teach- 
ing job of which he "is capable. The regular teacher is available to 
settle questions of fact, to offer contributions on equal terms with the 
pupils, and to assure that the class shall proceed on businesslike prin- 
ciples. On the succeeding day (he chaiiman again takes charge and 
calls upon the secretary to present the report that resulted from care- 
ful taking of notes during the previous discussion. A t^-pical report on 
the situation described above might read as follows: 

City, State 

Month, year 

The fourth-hour World History class met yesterday starting at 11 
o’clock. John Smilb was the leader of discussion, having been selected for 
posidOD in a regular class election two days previously. He conducted 
the class by asking us questions on the topic we bad read. In addition, he 
told us many interesting facts that be bad found in supplementary books 
and recommended that we too read (be same bocks as part of our help for 
preparation of notebooks. Two very interesting special reports were pre- 
sented as had been planned. We profiled a great deal from the first one 
but could not bear most of the second one. {Probably the speaker should 
have stood at the front of the room when giving it.) 

One of the things which we would remember from this period of history 
is that the causes for the French Revolution had been in existence a long 
time. Many rulers had spent far too much money for the good of the coun- 
try. There was a sort of caste system under which people were divided into 
three groups. The first and second estates (clergy and nobles) had many 
privileges that weren't fair. The most unfortunate of the third estate had 
come to have so few rights by 17S9 that it is L'ttle wonder that they re- 
volted. Their hardships would never have been suspected by us until we 
read our lesson and had the ^eda] report A second idea that we de- 
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veloped is that revolutions do not succeed unless there are strong leaders 
of upper groups or classes who have deep sympathy for the lower classes. 
France had such men in a group that we might call philosophers or thinkers. 
In their minds the revolution was really pretty well thought out before it 
began. 

After John had summarized the lesson he turned the class meeting back 
to our teacher, Mr. Nelson, who made brief comments on the topics we 
discussed. He asked us to vote on whether or not we wanted to carry out 
our lesson in this same way again sometime using different officers. Twenty* 
six of us voted yes and two voted no. 

RespectfuUy submitted, 
Patricia Joynson, Secretary 

The chairman, after asking for corrections or additions to the 
minutes, ordinarily calls on the regular teacher to again take charge. 

Advantages of the Socialized Recitation. This type of teaching does 
indeed lend itself to an analysis of potential advantages and disad* 
vantages. Some of the former that appear most frequently in com* 
ments by those who use it are the following: 

1. Pupils who have a democratic voice in determining classroom activi- 
ties have a greater interest in the class; this results in greater participation 
and increased learning. 

2. Qualities of leadership are developed on the part of those who should 
be showing growth in this trait 

3. Pupils will sometimes exert renewed efforts to respond in class if that 
will help their classmate and personal friend to succeed in conducting a 
recitation. 

4. Those who have served as leaders have a keener appreciation of the 
teacher’s problems henceforth; consequently they know better how to co- 
operate to produce a better class program. 

5. Valuable lessons about and practice in correct parliamentary pro- 
cedure come as incidental results. 

Disadvantages of the Socialized Recitation. The disadvantages ad- 
vanced by opponents of the method contain some pertinent ideas for 
consideration. The following are among those most often heard: 

1. Pupils cannot teach as well as teaclurs who have adequate prepara- 
tion and possibly many years of successful experience. There is little logic 
in substituting poor teaching when it is equally possible to have g(^ 
teaching. 

2. Pupil leaders have little or no way of judging the relative importance 
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of events or topics, because th^ have no way of knowing about subject 
matter that is to follow. Thus they will faH to give correct emphasis as the 
discussion proceeds. 

3. While it is desirable to develop traits of leadership, the same results 
should be secured in allied activities rather than through classroom teach* 
ing efforts. 

4. A considerable waste of time is likely to result from procedures which 
give pupils free rein in determining topics for discussion, setting the pace 
for dail y proceedings through contributions related to their own interests, 
and conductiog the class. 

5. A teacher who docs not fully appreciate his own role in such a pro* 
gram of teaching may fail to realize the magnitude of his responsibilities. 

Summary. The project as a method of teaching social studies was 
described in this chapter. The definition used recognized the need 
of activity with educational value leading to definite goals of under- 
standing. It was stressed that projects may be group or individual. 
The problem method was described next The creation of challenging 
situations in need of solution w'as given as the main essential of the 
method. It was contended that especially for the upper secondary 
grades the problem approach often proves superior to the projerrf 
technique. The third teaching method emphasi^ was the soriali^d 
recitation. It was characterized as involving much pupil participation 
in regular discussion, in selection of topics to be studied, and in the 
management of classroom routine. 

All these methods, when critically considered, have obvious ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Nature of the course content, personal- 
ity of the teacher, and preferences of the class should determine the 
procedures to be used. 


Qc£STro.\s ojr thz Text 

1. Give some historical background related to the project method of 
teaching. 

2. ^Vhat are the main points that should be stressed in a definition of 
the project method? Apply these to social Studies teacluug. 

3. Show by example that projects may be either group or indivfduaL 

4. State the commonly suggested ^vantages and disadvantages of 
the project method. 

5. How does the problem differ by definition from the project? 

6. Give the steps throu^ uhleb a pupil would normally pass from the 
conception of the problem to its sohition. 
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of its relationship to pupil needs and interests. Hurd * mahes the state- 
ment, “Carried to a logical conclusion, units should be parts of 
courses; courses, units in larger curriculum sequences.” 

The definition of a unit found in a recently published dictionary 
of terms is as follows: ®“(1) A major subdivision of a course of study, 
a textbook, or a subject field, particularly a subdivision in the social 
studies, practical aits, or sciences. (2) An organization of various 
activities, experiences, and types of learning around a central theme, 
problem, or purpose, developed cooperatively by a group of pupils 
under teacher leadership; involves planning, execution of plan, and 
evaluation of results." 

Appropriate objectives, individual and group activities, means of 
organizing learning procedures, and final evaluation techniques are 
provided. The emphasis on the selection of content based upon the 
needs of the pupil is quite important It recogm’zes the idea of a child- 
centered school, the fact that education is for the pupils, and that the 
school does not exist for the teachers. 

Probably no other one person did more to popularize the unit 
method of teaching in various subject-matter areas than H. C. Mor- 
rison.’ Early in the process of reading professional literature one be- 
comes acquainted \vith the steps advocated in bis writings, namely, 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 
It has been maintained that mastery would result from properly 
developing and executing these steps. This idea is further based on 
the Morrison formula of pretest, teach, test, adapt procedures, teach 
and test again. These steps are substantially the same as those in a 
Detroit plan described by Barnes: ’ “(o) Unit assignment, (h) Period 
of study on material of basic assignment, (c) Period of supplemen- 
tary activities after pupils finish the basic assignment, (d) Period of 
general discussion of the unit — basic material plus supplementary 
acquisitions, and (c) Unit evaluation." 

The Unit Method Gains Praise from Many Writers. Typical of the 

* Archer WilUs Hurd, “Whit Do Yoo Meux hy the Unit-Problem-Project Plan 
of Instruction?” ScJiool andSoeieiy,Uin (Nov. 10, 1945), p. 300. 

’ From Carter V. Good, ed.. Dictionary of Educaiion, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945, p. 436. Courtesy McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Sccon^ry School, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

* C. C. Barnes, "The 'Unit-mastery Method,* “ The Clearing House, XXI (Oc- 
tober, 1040), p. 79. 
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manner in which enthusiasm has been erpressed is a statement from 
Boldt and Deck ® prefacing a discussion dealing with a Lalin-Amcr- 
ican unit. “It has been our experience, after careful analysis of exist* 
ing plans, and after considerable study, that tlie unit plan of work, 
following a definite thread in the pattern of the whole, is most adapt- 
able to the students of the secondary school.” 

Unless certain definite advantages follow from the use of a method 
of teaching it should not be used. In this case, some advantages that 
are mentioned most frequently are 

1. Pupils fed the urge to take part in activities that are related to the 
unit procedure. Qy the very nature of the method much time is devoted to 
reading, problem solving, project work, personal interviewing, etc. A 
pupil who does not work becomes uncomfortably conspicuous. 

2. Many of the traits that social studies teachers strive to develop in 
pupils are especially promoted Uirough unit activities. Among these are 
cooperation, leadcnhip, courtesy, lo)'alty to a program, and respect for 
good workmanship. 

9. There is a desirable continuity of work from day to day. Pupils re* 
turn to the dassroom ready to resume work where they left it unfinished. 
Too often when pupils work under traditional patterns dicy come to class 
wondering, "\Vhat are wo going to do today?” 

4. The problem of individual dillcrcnccs has caused teachers much 
concern. With tho unit method it is possible to select activities suited to 
the pupil, both to his capacities and to bis interests. 

5. Social studies teachers have bevo regularly concerned about pupils 
making cilccUve use of supplementary materials. Among these arc parallel 
textbooks, source materials, cnc^'clopcdios, world almanac, historical fic- 
tion, pamphlets, periodicals, etc. A wcU-planned unit stimulates the use 
of these and many others. 

0. In teaching procedures that necessitate making frccpicnt assign- 
ments, pupils find themselves unable lo grasp quickly and easily tho jobs 
that arc expected of them. A mioimum of time at the introduction of a 
unit solves this problem for many class periods. 

7. Social studies teachers have long recognized the placo of summaries 
and outlines. The conclusion of a unit offers apt opportunity for class and 
teacher together to work these out to advantage. 

8. There is much to be gained in respect to perspective. Concepts are 
more easily grasped when wholes rather than parts ate considcicd. Inter- 
relationships are more easily sensed. 

'Albert W. Boldt and CUra M. Deck. *TU&oing a Latin American Unit,' 
SccUSlud4t4.XXlV (May, 1049>.p.20a 
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chapter 11 


THE UNIT METHOD OF TEACHING 


Preview, The proponents of various educational philosophies are al- 
most unanimous in their praise of the unit method of teaching. In 
many instances the relationship to project and problem approaches 
is quite apparent. The various divisions of the unit procedure, namely, 
inboduction, work acUviUes, recitation and discussion, testing, and 
evaluation should be well understood. Practice in the construction 
of units for teaching purposes should be undertaken early by those 
teaching in this area. 

General Information about the Unit. The extensive use of the unit 
method of teaching in social studies followed the introduction of 
problems and projects. In fact the unit method often incorporates 
the use of both these earlier procedures. The concept of unit teach- 
ing becomes more clear if contrast is used. The older idea stressed 
lesson planning in terms of daily work. Some social studies teachers 
have been known to make from 150 to 180 plans for a year’s work in 
a single subject. Each of these gave the appearance of being a com- 
plete piece of work within itself. Most of them represented such 
divisions as review and recall, presentation of the lesson, present-day 
applications, and summary and conclusions. Some indications in 
margins and spaces at top and bottom of pages often outlined de- 
vices and materials to be used. The unit procedure also makes ex- 
tensive use of plans, but each part of the series indicates work to be 
done over a period ranging &om several days to many weeks. The 
initial work involved in the construction of units is quite formidable, 
but possibly the total effort would not exceed that involved in pre- 
paring the numerous corresponding daily lesson plans. 

Definition of tenns is very importwt today. Recognizing this point, 
the application will be made to a social studies imit. It is an outline 
of carefully selected subject matter which has been isolated because 
225 
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of its relationihip to pupil needs and interests. Hurd ‘ makes the stale* 
menC. "Carried to a logical conclusion, units should be parts of 
courses; courses, units in larger curriculum sequences." 

The deSnilion of a unit found in a recently published dictionary 
of terms is as follows: *“(1) Amajor subdivision ofacourse of study, 
a textbook, or a subject field, particularly a subdiNusion in the social 
studies, practical arts, or sciences. (2) An organization of various 
activities, experiences, and tjpes of learning around a central theme, 
problem, or purpose, developed cooperatively by a group of pupils 
under teacher leadership; involves pluming, execution of plan, and 
evaluation of results." 

Appropriate objectives, individual and group activities, means of 
organizing learning procedures, and final evaluation techniques arc 
provided. The emphasis on the selection of content based upon the 
needs of live pupil is quite imporlanL U recognizes the idea of a child* 
centered school, the fact that education Is for the pupiU, and that the 
school docs not exist for the teachers. 

Probably no other one person did more to popularize the unit 
method of tcaclung in various subjcct*maltcr areas than H. C. Mor* 
rison.* Early in the process of reading professional literature one be* 
comes acquainted with the steps advocated in his vvTitings, namely, 
exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 
It has been maintained that mastery would result from properly 
developing and executing these steps. This idea is further based on 
the Morrison formula of pretest, teach, test, adapt procedures, teach 
and test again. Tlicsc steps arc substantially the same as those in a 
Detroit plM described by Barnes: Unit assignment, (b) Period 

of study on material of basic assignment, (c) Period of supplcmcn* 
lary aclivilics after pupils finish lire basic assignment, f d) Period of 
general discussion of the unit — lusic material plus supplementary 
acquisitions, and (c) Unit evaluation." 

The Unit Methi^ Cains Praise from Many Writers. Topical of the 

* Archer Wtlli* Ilunl, Do You Meso by the Unit-Prob!«n-Proj «1 rLa 

ol Inim}clion?'ScIi<M>Icn<ISocir(y. LXII (Nov. 10. 1013), p. 600. 

’ Fft»n Ciitcr V. Good. ed.. Dtcllonary of EduceXicn, New Yotk: hteCraw* 
iLU Cook Co., hiC., 1013, p. 436. Cowtny McCnwitiU Book Compiny, Inc. 

* Ilcnxy C. Morrtton. 7/ie Ptcctxc of Tc-achini In t/ie Secondary School, 

CLkSoO. The Ctuxrvay cl Prrsi. 1926. 

* C. C. lUrrcs, “The ‘Usiit-miiUry KUvhol,’ * The CIcennj IIdmu. XXJ (Oo* 
toUr. 1010),p.79. 
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manner in which enthusiasm has been expressed is a statement from 
Boldt and Deck * prefacing a discussion dealing with a LaUn^Amer- 
ican unit. “It has been our experience, after careful analysis of exist- 
ing plans, and after considerable study, that tlie unit plan of work, 
following a definite thread in the pattern of the whole, is most adapt- 
able to the students of the secondary schooL* 

Unless certain definite advantages follow from the use of a method 
of teaching it should not be used. In this case, some advantages that 
are mentioned most frequently are 

1. Pupils feel the urge to take part in activities that are related to tho 
unit procedure. By the very nature of the method much time is devoted to 
reading, problem solving, project work, personal interviewing, etc. A 
pupil who does not work becomes uncomfortably conspicuous. 

2. Many of the traits that social studies teachers strive to develop in 
pupils are especially promoted through unit activities. Among these are 
cooperation, leadership, courtesy, loyalty to a program, and respect for 
good workmanship. 

3. There is a desirable continuity of work from day to day. Pupils re- 
turn to the classroom ready to resume work where they left it unfinished. 
Too often when pupils work under traditional patterns tlicy come to class 
wondering, “What are we going to do today?* 

4. The problem of individual differences has caused tcachcn much 
concern. With the unit method it is possible to select activities suited to 
the pupil, both to his capacities and to bis interests. 

5. Social studies teachers have been regularly concerned about pupils 
making effective use of supplementary materials. Among these arc parallel 
textbooks, source materials, encyclopedias, world almanac, historical fic- 
tion, pamphlets, periodicals, etc. A well-planned unit stimulates the use 
of these and many others. 

6. In teaching procedures that necessitate making frequent assign- 
ments, pupils find themselves unable to pasp quickly and easily the jobs 
that arc expected of them. A minimum of time at the introduction of a 
unit solves this problem for many class periods. 

7. Social studies tcachen liavc long rerognized the pbcc of summaries 
and outlines. The conclusion of a unit offers apt opportunity for class and 
tcadier together to work these out to advantage. 

8. There is much to be gained in resped to perspective. Concepts are 
more easily grasped when wholes rather titan parts are considered. Inter- 
relationships are more easily scnsccL 

• Albert W. Boldl and Clara M. Deck, "Plaiming ■ Latin American Unit,* 
Social Siudict. XXIV (May. 1943), p. 20a 
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are related to pupil needs, experiences, and preferences and since 
organization, investigation, and directed activities are involved, the 
number must of necessity be small. In general, a teacher should not 
attempt to teach a certain number of units during a year. Hather, it 
is preferable to develop thoroughly those which are initiated. If one 
were required to slate the approximate number of units that should 
be attempted annually in representative social studies, grades 7 
through 14, it would probably range from eight to fourteen. 

Stages in Unit Development. Regardless of the technical names 
various authors have given to the different stages in teaching a unit 
of work, the first has to do with introductoiy activities. It is ob- 
viously as important a phase in the whole process as any other one 
step. "Well begun is half done” was never more true than it is here. 
We shall assume that the teacher has the coiuse well planned for 
the yearj also that the units to be taught are clearly in mind. Possibly 
planning has gone so far as to have them fully developed. If the 
last condition obtains, the teacher must be willing to have pupil 
interests and desires produce modifications. One of the first ques- 
tions that must be answered is "What experiences have the pupils 
already had that are closely related to the subject of the unit and 
its objectives?” Likewise, the teacher roust know pupil knowledges 
and skills which have already been acquired and which are pertinent 
The points must be duly considered and capitalized upon. Pupils 
must be accepted where they are and directed well toward the goals 
which they should reach. 

Unusual care must be exercised at this stage to ascertain fully the 
background mentioned above; likewise to arouse interest The first 
point may be well met by tlie administration of a pretest If this is 
used, core must be taken to explain that grades will not be computed 
upon the basis of results obtained. Straightforward questions and 
answers may be employed. The procedure should not fake a great 
deal of time. Motivation efforts and aspects are more intricate and 
time-consuming. No two units arc likely to be of such natmc as to 
permit the introductions to be identical. Some of the following pro- 
cedures are frequently employed to good effect: presentation of an 
overview by the teacher; showing films or using other visual aids; 
having a speaker from the community give a talk related to the unit; 
taking a field trip to observe appropriate points. 

After the approach is made to a unit the pupils should early grasp 
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the limits and importance of the work at hand. They should percei%'e 
the meanings that it can have for them individually and collectively. 
Objectives should be formulated through the medium of class dis- 
cussion. The teacher should permit enough flexibility to allow the 
pupils to state what they personally desire to leam as a result of the 
impending study. As such ideas arc expressed they should be writ- 
ten on the blackboard or recorded by a pupil secretary. Refinement 
of phrasing, combination of overlapping points, and logical arrange- 
ment can properly become teacher functions. 

In dealing mth the introduction to units of teaching, Famum ' 
makes the following statement: “Much of the success of unit instruc- 
tion depends on the teacher's plan (or introducing the unit. Initial 
activities orient pupils to the work ahead by developing tbeir inter- 
ests, by providing them with an overview of the scope of the unit, and 
by making them aware of the problems to be solved.” 

After the unit has been duly introduced the work stage logically 
follows. Any activities that the pupils pursue for the purpose of 
attaining unit objectives appropriately belong here. By the very na- 
ture of social studies it is apparent (hat a great deal of reading should 
be done. Possibly more new urformation is gained and more prob- 
lems arc solved through tills medium than any other. Books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, periodicals, and source materials are pertinent 
and should be accessible in reasonable proportions. Pupils leam very 
economically through the use of visual aids. These may be secured 
from the sources mentioned in Chapter 8, It is grant^ that these 
and audio aids can have a pbee at any stage in unit study, but it is 
equally true that they are important in the work period. Community 
resources are more usable in some social studies than in others and 
in connection with some units than with others. The teacher should 
make use of them wherever practicable. The radio should be given 
special consideration because of its usefulness and its availability in 
most schools and homes. AH the aids that can ever be used will find 
their way into motivated unit-study procedures at one time or an- 
other during ayear. To trained observers the impression gained upon 
entering a socij studies classroom at this juncture is a delightful one. 
A committee of five may be meeting in one corner of the room plan- 
ning a panel discussion. Another group of similar size may be en- 
* Klartba T. Famum, to Kepaie for a Social Studies Unit,* California 
Journal of Secondary Eduaitum,XXIV (Januaiy, 1949), p.3L 
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gaged In wiling a play having a social studies selling. A small group 
•may be leaving the social stu^'es room to go to the art or vocational* 
trades department to complete a project. Individuals often find se- 
cluded spots to investigate sources for detailed Information. The 
teacher moves freely from group to group to answer specific ques- 
tions, oiler suggestions, and lend encouragement. Not infrequently, 
either at the beginning or end of a period the teacher calls the class 
to attention to discuss work progress brieily, answer questions of a 
general nature, and state objectives. 

It is sometimes dfilBcult to know when to halt the work activities and 
start recitations, reports, and discussions. Some finish the work much 
sooner than others. The problem of individual differences will always 
be present At the outset an effort should be made to determine 
whether the group has mastered basic facts. Skillful question-ond- 
auswer technique operates here at its best. Special reports, presen- 
tation of projects, panel partidpation, etc., should follow. After each 
of these, profitable discussion can take place. Tlic teacher’s role is 
tliat of arranging the program so as to ensure unity, coherence, and 
balance. Usually, if the teacher entertained misgivings about the suc- 
cess of the unit during tlie work period, they wiU be overcome during 
the developmental stage of recitation, discussion, and presentation of 
the results of work. 

The procedures involved in concluding a unit are closely related 
to the work described above but arc different in that they come last 
An effort is made to emphasize the organized pattern of the unit and 
to determine what conclusions arc sound. Most pupils are unable to 
write concise and clear summaries; likewise few of tliem are able to 
produce logically developed outlines. A great deal of time should be 
spent on this work early in a given year. Tlie successive units should 
reemphasize these skills and procedures. Since much of the learning 
during the work period is incidental in nature, this organizing men- 
tally and in wiling is quite important The use of the notebook as an 
agency of preservation of materials for future reference must not be 
overlooked. Preparation and distribution of mimeographed sheets is 
helpful if the class participates in their preparation. Testing is natu- 
rally expected and highly recommended. It is necessary only that tlie 
objectives of testing and sound procedures of construction be ob- 
served (see Chapter 17). The work of the entire unit should be 
evaluated by the class. Pupils should state freely the manner in which 
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they feel that the study was helpful, ways in which their personal 
behavior and reaction were (dianged, and also shortcomings in the 
method of study. The teacher should not rely on oral statements alone 
for e^'aluation. He should actually watch for changes and growth in 
the pupils; contents of notebooks and statements made in other writ- 
ten work should be e\’aluated as a reSection of the success of the 
unit procedures. As a part of the teacher s personal records a written 
statement of ev*aIuation should be preserved. 

Examples of Social Studies Units. A description of the unit method 
of teachtog having been presented, it seems appropriate to give ex- 
amples from representative social studies. For the first example the 
subject, “Revolutions That Have Increased Liberty,” will be used. 
(The Puritan, American, and French Revolutions are illustrative.) 

L Objectives 

A. Teacher or general 

L To present to the class the pattern cf causes, events, and results 
that accompany revolutions resuldog in increased liberty 

B. Pups or specific 

L To find out the general causes of any revolution and to apply 
them to the specific ones being studied 

2m To become acquainted with a group of leading cbaiacters, 
both those favoring and those opposing the changes 

3. To study propaganda techniques used by the opposing forces 

4. To find out the part played by aimed forces du^g a revolu- 
tion 

5. To select a few events that mark the course cf individual rev- 
olution with emphasis upon dates that have become traditional 
in the coimtries involved 

6. To show how the concept of xnaityis and znai^Tdom is related 
to revolutions 

7. To note how vigorously those who have enjo)-ed privileges at- 
tempt to cling to them 

8. To observe how freely lives and prope r ty are sacrificed when 
the momentum cf revolutioa is established 

9. To find examples of those who enjo)'ed privileges but who 
spcmsored the cause of change 

10. To establish a wxikable definitioa of the word rezahdion 

IL To prepare a list cf aR the ways in which the countries involved 
were difierent at the end of the nrvolutions 

12. To discover ways ia wfaidi various revolutions differ 
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II. General scope of content 

A. General theories of government held by Stuart rulers 

1. Divine right of sovereign not to be questioned 

2. Controls to extend to both state and church 

B. Charles I and parliament 

1. King granted large resources but misappropriated funds 

2. King signed Petition of Right merely to get additional funds 

a. Ruler not to levy taxes without consent of parliament 

b. Soldiers not to be quartered in private homes 

c. Martial law not to imposed in time of peaca 

d. Arbitrary imprisonment to be abandoned. 

3. Parliament not called from 1629 to 1640 

a. Ship tax collected in large amounts 

b. Religious issues caused trouble equal in diHcul^ to political 
questions 

4. Long parliaments in session. 1640 to 1660 

0 . Led by such men as Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell 

b. Reduced power of ministers and other favorites of the king 

c. Passed law that parliament should meet every three years 
(Triennial Act) 

d. Saw Cavaliers (Idn^s supporters) and Roundheads (klo^s 
opponents) come into being 

C. Puritan Revolution (1642-1646) 

1. Conflict between Cavaliers and Roundheads 

2. Roundheads aided by Scotch Presbyterians 

3. Charles I and Cavaliers defeated at Maiston Moor, 1644 

4. Parliament purged of Presbyterian commoners by Colonel 
Pride, thus leaving the "Rump Parliament" 

a. Beheading of Charles 1 

b. Establishment of the Commonwealth 

5. Seizure of power by Oliver Cromwell 

a. Governed by consilution. Instrument of Covemment 

b. Power dictatorial and based upon support of army 

e. Death of leader the end of the Protectorate 

D. Parliamentary acts pointing toward the American Revolution 

1. Navigation Act 

2. Molasses Act 

3. Royal Proclamation of 1763 

4. Sugar Act 

5. Stamp Act 

6. Quartering Act 

7. Intolerable Acts 
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E. English leadership of George HI, Grenville, Townshend, and North 

F. Early e%'ents showing colonial oppcsitioa 
L Commercial boycotts 

2. Resistance to British officials 

3. Boston Massacre 

4. Boston Tea Party 

5. Assembling of First Ccmtmental Congress 

a. Chosen by Committees of Correspondence, Committees of 
Safety, and mass meetings 
h. Great excitement 

6. Bloodshed at Lexington and Concord 

C. Second Continental Congress guides the colonics to the status of 
a imited nation 

L Meeting in Philadelphia, 1773, to assume charge of matters of 
goieral interest to the colonies 

2. Washington appointed Commander-in-Chief 

3. Did sot get full coopmtion immediately on idea of independ* 
ence 

4. Assisted by British methods, use of propaganda devices, and 
enthusiasm over early military successes 

5. Acceptance and adoption of jeSerson’s draft of a declaration of 
independence 

a. Preamble 

b. Indictment of British poli^ 

c. Bill of speciSc grievances 

6. Many obstacles to be met 

a. Lo^'alty to mother country 

b. Limited Enanccs 

c. Lade of military experience 

d. Need of foreign help 

7. Military and naval engagements 

8. Diplomatic strategy io European countries 

9. Negotiations for peace 

H. The Treaty of Paris, 1783 

I. Beginnings of the French Revolution in the calling of the Estates 
General, 1TS9 

L Three classes represented 

2. Original purpose of solving Enandal difficulties set aside shortly 

3. National Assembly formed as new governing body 

J. Radical phase starting with the storming of the Bastille, Tidy 14, 
1789 

K. Rolecfleadingmemberscfiuyal group, patriots,andphilosophers 
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L. Abolition of older marks of privilege and class distinction 
Af. Relation of revolutionary activity to foreign affairs 

N. Other governing bodies formed as the revolution progressed 

O. Realization of the goals of liberty, equality, and fraternity 

P. Summary of the gains secured by the peoples living in three coun- 
tries where revolutions occurred 

1. Increase of personal bberty 

2. Fuller participation of more people in governmental affairs 

3. Extension of real concepts of democracy 

4. More equal distribution of taxes and other sacriffces necessary 
to operate a government 

5. Less power concentrated in the hands of a favored class 

6. Freedoms essentia! to full and happy living more generally prac- 
ticed 

7. Opportunity for prop'ess based upon character and intelligence 
established 

III. Suggested activities 

A. All members of the class will read about the various revolutions 
as presented In one basic textbook. It is recommended that a 
second parallel textbook be read covering the same content, 

B. Each pupil will place in his notebook a list of the most important 
events associated %vith each revolution. These will be arranged In 
the order of their occurrence Exact dates will be recorded for a 
few outstanding happenings. 

C. Notes will be prepared on the problem of general causes for all 
revolutions. The findings will be used as part of recitations to fol- 
low later. 

D. One or more important characters who had a leading part in con- 
nection with each revolution will be selected for biographical re- 
ports. These will be brief and will constitute a part of the unit note- 
book. A selected number of these will be read in general class 
recitation period. 

E. An exercise based upon the use of imagination will be worked out 
by each pupil. The final product should be in the form of a letter, 
diary, newspaper article, or speech prepared for delivery. 

F. If time permits, a reading of one or more historical-fiction books 
should be completed. Oral reports will be planned. 

G. Details of these revolutions will be compared with those of revo- 
Juiicws studied is earlier periods of Jiistcay. 

H. Attempts will be made to find actual or potential revolutions going 
on in ^e world today. The general principles learned will be ap- 
plied. 
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I. Speculation will be made as to bow countries may prevent revolu- 
tions. The same data may help to explain the absence of re%'olution5 
in our own country over a rdatively long period of b'me 
/. Comparison of the present-day governments of these countries 
with those establish^ immediately after the rm'oIuUons will be 
made. 

iC A call will be made for volunteers to take part in a fonim discus- 
sion dealing mth a selected phase of the topic of revolution. 

L. Any films that can be secured having a bearing on these revolutions 
will be shosvn to make more vivid the descriptioas given in our 
reading. Possibly some pupils can find pictures in newspapers and 
magazines dealing uilh revolutionary subjects. 

It. Each pupil will prepare three paragraphs summarizing results of 
the res'olutions in the countries being studied. 

N. Be able to discuss well the following questions and exercises; 

L In what ways did Charles I cany on the practices of govern- 
ment started by his father? 

2. ^Vbat are the principal provisions of the Petition of Right? 

3. By vrhat means was Charles I able to carry on for eleven years 
without calling a meeting of parliament? 

4. In what manner did John Hampden become famous during 
reign of Charles 1? 

5. What were some of the most famous actions of the Long 
Parliament? 

6. What were Roundheads? Cavah'ers? Pride's Purge? the Rump 
Parliament? the Instrument of Co^ emment? the Lord Protec- 
tor? 

7. \Vhat are some of the ioteiesting facts that most people who 
read about Oliver Cromwell remember most easily? 

8. What specific event would you say could be associated with 
the end of the Puritan Revolution? 

9. ^Vhat mistakes in methods of governing the American colonies 
do you think contributed to their dedsion to rebel a gains t 
England? 

10. Mention various acts passed by parliament that tended to 
anger the colonists. Give the general provisions of t^rh 

IL Give the names of three important EngliA political leaders 
of this period and mentioa activities of each. 

12. Name five or more leaders among the colonists not famous for 
their military activities and tell what contribution was made 
by each. 
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13. Select three military or naval engagements related to the 
American Revolution and give some interesting facts about 
each. 

14. Summarize hrieBy the Qsture&nii amountof foreign aid which 
was secured by the colonists during the course of the Revolu- 
tion. 

15. Describe the attitude and activities of those who remained 
loyal to England during the Revolution. 

16. Give the provisions of the peace treaty that ended the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

17. One author states that the French Revolution was accom- 
plished in the minds of men before they made it the work of 
their hands. What does he mean? 

18. Descnbe fully the system of classes of society that existed in 
France on the eve of the French Revolution. 

IV. Reading materials 

(The titles given below are typical of those that can aptly be placed on 
a list of references for the pupils. At the ends of some chapters cited 
are lists of historical fiction, poems having a historical basis, etc. These 
would be used in developing problems, projects, and in making pro- 
vision for individual differences.) 

Atams, James T., and Ckaiuxs G. Vannest, The Record of America, 
Chaps, III and IV. 

Barker, Eocene C., and Henry S. Commacer, Our Nation, Chap. IV. 
Beard, CiiARixs A.,and MabyR. Bbazd, The Making of American Civiliza- 
tion. Chap. VI. 

Boak, Arthur E. R., Preston Slosson, and Howard R. Anderson, World 
History, Chaps. XXV and XXVIII. 

Canfield, Leon H., Howard B. Wilder, et aL, The United States in the 
Makitrg, Chap. IX. 

Dumond, Dwight L., Edward E. Dale, and Edgar B. Wesley, History of 
the United States, Chap. V. 

Faulkner, Harold V., and Tyler Kefner. America, Its History and Peo- 
ple. Chap. V. 

Harlow, Ralph V., Story of America, Chap. V. 

Hughes, R. O., The Making of Today's Woiid, Chaps. X and XII. 

Muzzey, David S., A History of Our Country, Chaps. V and VI. 

Rogers, Lester B., Ray Adams, and Walkoi Brown, Sfoiy of Nations, 
Parts X and XI. 

SouniwoRTH, John V., Our Own United States, Units HI and IV. 

WiHTH, Fremont P., United States History, Chap. VI. 
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The second example to be presented is a unit on the U.N.: 

I. Possible objectives 

A To understand the need for international cooperation 

B. To understand the general causes of friction between nations 

C. To undentand the problems confronting various peoples in their 
world relationships 

D. To undentand the present organization of the U^. and to realize 
tbe possibility of developmental growth toward more effective 
organization 

E. To understand the significance of Individual people in tbe striving 
toward international order 

F. To encourage world-mindedness; to guide pupils into thinking in 
terms of humanity 

G. To emphasize international concepts in place of competitive na- 
tionalistic ideas 

B. To encourage critical reading and thinking about current affairs 

I. To provide opportunity for pupils to develop poise in presenting 
their ideas biffore a group 

/. To guide pupils in procedures essential for well-conducted public 
discussion groups— recognizing opposition, being tactful, waiting 
for one's tura 

K. To increase pupils' vocabularies by helping (hem acquire new 
concepts. Su^ terms as the following should be included: 
partition technical iofonnation civil bberties 

imperialism fadbties administer 

nationalism stabdiziog currencies Secretariat 

independence rate of exchange cultural interchange 

rehabilitation econoouc union prejudice 

fiscal trusteeship tensions 

commission aggressor nation telecommunication 

petition mediation repatriation 

IL Exploring suggested topics and raising questions leading toward areas 

for investigation: 

A ^Vhat is the chief problem to foreign affairs for all nations today? 

B. List reasons why nations engage in war. 

C. \Vhat efforts to prevent war have been made in tbe past? 

D. ^Vhat nations seem most war-minded today? ^Vhy? 

E. \Vbat is tbe foreign policy of the United States? of Great Britain? 
of China? of the UBB JL? of France? 

F. Is war an inevitable circumstance among nations? 

G. Has tbe UJ^. ever prev'ented wax? 
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H. How did the U.N. tiy to stop the war in Korea? 

/. Can you see any weakness in die U.N. which might be corrected 
to make the organization more effective? 

/. What kind of help does the U.N. provide for member nations in 
addition to that of trying to maintain peace? 

K. Can you discover any similarity between world peace efforts of 
the twentieth century and the efforts of the American people to 
establish an effective national government? 

L. What is the attitude of the U.N. toward the control of atomic 
energy? 

Af. What are the significant ideas contained within the Atlantic Char- 
ter? 

Or, a film may serve as an introductory medium providing material 
for discussion and further investigation. Such a film might be one 
of the following; 

We the People, Young America Film {1915) 

The Peoples Charter, Nu-Ark ( 1947) 

(^uestfor Tornorrow, Film Forum Foundation (1949) 

If not used in the opening of the unit, these films should be shown at 
some stage of the discussion period and adequate attention given to 
their potential value. 

HI. Possible activities 

A. Reading — all Individuals read 

1. For general information on the U.N., its history, purposes, and 
accomplishments 

2. For specific information on some topics for which pupils have 
assumed responsibility 

3. To note location of information in which other pupils are known 
to be interested 

4. To list any questions or problems in which the pupil needs fur- 
ther information and guidance 

Foreign Policy Headline Books 
Goslin, R. A., Changing Governments, 1937, #11 
Popper, D. H., The Puzzle of Palesltne, 1938, #14 
Stone, Shepard, Shadow over Europe, 1933, #15 
Fry, Varian, Bricks without Mortar, 1938, #16 
BroeJovay, Thomas, Battle without BuOets, 1939, #18 
Lsngsem, W. C., In Quest of Empire, 1989, #19 
Wolfe, H. C., Human Dynamite, 1939, #20 
Fry, Varian, The Peace That Failed, 19^, #21 
Bisson, T. A., Shadow over Asia, 1941, #29 
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Craves, H. N., Jr^ War on the Short Wave, 19 H, ;#30 

Dean, V. il.. The Struggle for World Order, 1941, 

Dean, V. M., Russia at War, 1942, ^54 

Kirldand, G. L., and W. R. Sharp, Uniting Today for Tomorrow, 1942, #37 

We, the Peoples. ... A Brief History of the United Nations, New York: 
American Assodation for the Unit^ Nations, loo, 1947. 

Unesco Today, Washington, D.C.: U.S. National Commission for Unesco, 
1950. 

*The Defense of Peace" — Documenti Relating to Unesco, Part I, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Department of State Publication 2457, 1948. 

Facts and Figures about the United Nations, Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of State Publication 2930, 1950: 

Basic Facts about the United Notions, Lake Success, N.Y.: Department of 
Public Information, 1947. 

The World Program of Unesco, Report of the Programme Commission at 
the First Unesco General Conference. 

United Nations Organization, A Handbook of the U.N.O., Columbus, O.: 
Charles E. MerriU Co.. 1948. 

Building a New World Economjr, Washin^on, D.C.: Department o! State 
Publicadoa 2818. 

Guide to the Uiuted States and the United Nations, Washington, D.C.: 
Department of State Publicadon 2834. 

What We Are Doing in Germany and Why, Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
roent of State Publication 2S21, 1946 

What We Are Doing in Japan and Why, Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State Publication 2833, 1948. 

War — How Can We Prex^enX It, Washington, D.C.: Department of State 
Publication 2200, 1945. 

Occupation — Why? What? Where? Wasl^gton, D.C.: Department of 
State Publication 2827, 1945. 

Fifty Facts about UNRRA, Lake Success, N.Y.; United Nations Informa- 
tion Office. 

The United Nations — Four Tears of Achievement, Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of State Publicatioa 2624. 1949. 

International Control of Atomic Energy and the ProJubition of Atomic 
Weapons.Reconunendaticmsof ^UnUedNadons Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C; Department of State Publication 2648, 
1949. 

Action in Korea, First Report of Security Coimcil, Washington, D.C.; De- 
partment of Stale Publkadoo 29^, 1930. 

How the Peoples Work Together. New York: UN. Department of Public 
Informatioii, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1949. 
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Textbookt 

lIoFTMAN, WALTsm Cailet, Podfic lUloilons, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 

MAcavnen, Fiiank Adcott, S'allonal Goeernmenis and International Rela- 
tions, Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1B17. 

SiELVEn, II. Aimrvn, Principle# end Problems of /ntemarioruji Relations, 
New York: Harper & Brothen. IMO. 

La.vsi.nc, MAiuav, America in the World, Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1940. 

Packard, Lco.varq O., Brocz OvEnrorr, and Bes D, Wood, Our Air-age 
World, Nesv York: The Macmitlaa Company, 1944. 

D. Croup work 

1. Dramatization 

a. The Security Council in session 

b. The General Assembly In session 

c. Examples of work done by the Economic and Social Council 

d. A meeting of (he International Court of Justice 

e. Czampics of work «fone by Cfncsco 

2. Panel discussions 

a. Topics which csplaio the work of the specialized ageocics 
of U.N. 

( 1 ) International Labor Orgaoization 
( 2) International Refugee Organization 
( 3) International Trade Organization 
( 4) World Health Organization 
( 5} International Monetary Fund 
( 6) Universal Postal Union 
( 7) International Civil Aviation Organization 
( 8) Food and Agriculture Organization 
( 9) International Telecommunications Organization 
(10) International Bank for Rcconstiuction and Develop- 
ment 

b. The U.N. In Korea 

c. Control of atomic energy by UJI. 

d. The charter of the U.N. 

e. The Atlantic Pact and (he UJ4. 

/. Possible danger points of international friction 
g. The United States in occupied Japan 
A. Problems in occupied Cennany 

3. Croup projects and reports based on maps, graphs, or charts 
drawn and constructed by groups investigating a problem relat- 
ing to U.N. In addition to these suggestions there may be group 
projects resulb'ng from class discussioa. 
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a. Pup3*drawn flap of members of U.N. moouled on a map of 
tbe world 

b. A graph sho^^iog loans to needy ccunCries 

c. A chart cf pich^es of life m rauntries where U^. agencies 
have given aid 

d. A combination of chart, graph, and map showing world 
movement of displaced persons 

e. A map of the trusteeships of die UJil. 

/. Maintain a bulletin board of current news about UJJ. 

C. ln^%-idual activities 

L Individual interests may suggest activities growing out of class 
discusdciL 

2. A pupil might compose an ima^naiy diary of a delegate to the 
U.N. Genei^ .Assembly recording the e\-ents of a series cf meet- 
ings of body. 

3. A pupd might cohect news articles on a ^'en topic over a 
period of da)*s as it is before the UJN. for discussion. Mount the 
articles on a poster and prepare a summarizing statement 

4. A pupil might collect pictures showing the U.N. in session. 
Mount them in some fonn for dBdent showing. 

IV. Conclusion and final e\'aluatioo 

A. Have pupils summarize the class activity and findings in the um’t 
in an article to be published in the school newspaper. Allow the 
class to select the article to be published or guide the rJa-ts in com- 
bining the outstanding portions of several pupils’ work into a final 
article. 

B. Present an assembly prograni of pupil selectixms of phases of the 
unit which seem significaot to than. 

C. Assign a theme to be written on such a topic as ^Vorld Progress 
and the United Nations’ cr ’Alternatives to World Organization.’ 

D. Construct and administer a test whicb would seem to measure the 
achievement of those objectives which were emphasized in the 
unit 

SeJf-ecaluaiion Guide for Unit Teaching. After presenting a imit 
of w'oik the teacher should be concemed about evaluating his own 
role. One of the most effective mearu of doing tbig is to arrange a 
scries of questions to w'hich all answers should be “yes.’ The follow- 
ing list is proposer 

L Did the class a c c o mplish the objectives set forth at the begioning 
of the unit? 
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2. Did the group a$ a v\ hole and iodivlduall)' improve in appreciation 
of things more worth while? 

3. ^Vas there an enthusiastic response to proposals for sheer work 
activity? 

4. Could one detect commendable growth in desirable traits of char- 
acter? 

5. Did pupib learn increased respect for others, especially in conunlttco 
procedures? 

6. Were pupils willing to accept new ideas, showing a tendency to be- 
come free from prejudice? 

7. Did the 'we" and '‘our* spirit increase throughout the study of the 
unit? 

8. Were the pupils interested in improving the quality of their written 
work and oral ciprcssion? 

9. Was there a tendency to read widely in order to gain supplementary 
information? 

10. Did the ability to organize material and reach sound cooclusions 
improve? 

11. Were pupils increasingly aware of causc-cJIcct relationships? 

12. Was thae noticeable improvement elated to such basic skills as 
using atlases, dictionaries, and indexes, reading maps, ct&? 

13. Were audio and visual aids used in tlio most advantageous propor- 
tions? 

14. Was the content of the unit properly related to the past experiences 
of (he pupils? 

15. Was unit planning on the basis of Icachcr-pupil cooperation? 

13. Were individual differences taken well into account? 

17. Was supervised study successfully employ ed? 

18. Did pupil guidance occupy an important place throughout the de- 
velopmental period? 

19. Was English usage given proper attention, including edorts to gain 
grammatical perfection? 

20. Did the work on the unit correlate with other activities and studies 
in the school program? 

21. Did the teacher strive to use new and experimental means of pre- 
senting the particular unit? 

Summary. In the foregoing chapter it has been pointed out that the 
unit method of leaching followed the more general use of problems 
and projects. The method was presented as being in direct contrast 
to the older daily-presentation mctliod of teaching, one that at- 
tempted to attain an objective fully in a single period. The unit 
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method of teaching in social studies was here defined as an outline 
of carefully select^ subject matter which has been isolated because 
of its relationship to pupil needs and interests. Henry C. ^^0JTison 
is given credit for popularizing this method of teacJiing. 

A list of ten advantages of the unit method of teaching was given. 
Pupil participation, development of desirable social traits, economy 
of learning efforts, effective use of supplementary materials, use of 
summaries, and effective evaluations were stress^ Among the five 
disadvantages presented were insufficient training on the part of 
present-day social studies teachers, confusion on the port of pupils 
due to lack of uniformity of teaching methods, failure to leam cer- 
tain basic facts, and the un^mpathetic attitude of parents and 
others. 

Stages in social studies teaching were discussed, including intro- 
ductory activities, work periods, recitation and discussion, testing, 
and evaluation. Indications as to what a class should be doing at 
these times were included. 

Two detailed examples of how a unit could be presented were 
^ven, eaz entitled “Kevolutions That Have Isaeas^ Liberty" and 
the other, "United Nations." 

QcEsnoss Basi3> o.** tuz Text 

L How does the unit method of teaching differ from traditional daily- 
lesson procedures? 

2. How is the unit idea related to problems and projects? 

3. tVho was Henry C. Morrison? 

4. What ate the ad\*aatages most commonly fQt the unit method 

of teaching? the disadvantages? 

5. Aboutbowmanyunitsofworhcaoasocialstudiesteacherreasonably 
expect to cover in a year's time? 

6. Name the various stages through which the teaching of a unit in social 

studio would pass. Tell speciS rally what a should be doing during 

each of these. 

7. How were the principles of unit teaching Uhrstrat^ in thje exassplea 
given? 


ScccEsnsi AcirvTnzs 

L Prepare fully the material you thinV a social studies 
shotjid have at hand for the of a unit tKat you relftct. 
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2. Ilcad and summarize one or more current references dealing mtb tlie 
unit method of teaching. 

3. Secure for ycur files outlines of social studies units that you find for 
distribution or sale at small cost from one or more schools. 

4. Arrange to share work uith tome individual by exchanging units that 
each of you has prepared, 

5. Visit ^ class in high-school social studies over a period of several con- 
secutive days. Report on the manner in which there (s conformity or lack 
of conformity to ^e Ideas presented In this chapter. 

6. Has e a conference with someone who uses the unit method of teach- 
ing in some field other than social studies. Determine the ways in which 
underlying principles operate in both areas. 
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chapter 12 


TECHNIQUES limESPECTlVE OF METHODS 


Preview. It Is impossible within tlic compass of a few chapters to 
cov-cf fully e\-c;)'t}iing tJiat might he saiJ about methods of tcachiag. 
TIio previous chapter dealt with a method very generally used, 
namely, the unit procedure. It is now desired to present some sug- 
gestions lliat can be used within tlic framework of the unit or in en- 
tirely different approaches. Tlic importanco of tlic assignment is 
stressed. Advance presentation of large blocks of subject matter is 
advocated. Tlircc detailed examples arc given. Means of making 
shorter daily assignments arc described either as part of the unit or 
os complete procedures within themselves. Since drills arc effective 
in bringing about retention of information learned as a result of aay 
plan of tcaciiing, pertinent information dealing with their conduct 
is given. Much discussion dealing with Uie value of notebooks has 
taken place among social studies teachers. Tlicse points are sum* 
Qiarizcd. The close rclationsliip of workbooks to notebooks Is recog- 
nized, and a summary of basic ideas is included. The special prob- 
lems related to methods in grades 13 and 14 are presented. 

T/ie Social Studies Assignment. The form (hat assignments take 
from day to day will depend upon the general method of procedure 
used by the teacher. Tlic suggestions presented in this chapter are 
given ratlier largely for those wlio do not closely follow the unit 
method of tcaciiing. In any cose tlio teacher should have in mind and 
should share with the pupils the g eneral unit objecti ve that is being 
sought. Examples ore found in (lie following: 

1. To determine the motives for exploration and colonization 

2. To learn about the causes, main events, and results of the War for 
Independence 

3. To study the causes, steps in, and results of the rise of big business in 
dre late n/neleeath centuty" 

4. To examine the reasons for, main events in, and results of the over- 
throw of autocracy 
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5. To investigate the historical badcground and present status of labor 
unions in our country. 

6. To study the various forms of municipal government that are common 
in the United States today 

7. To trace the historical devdopment of the family 

It will be obsewed that the above statements are quite inclusive. 
The amount of time that could profitably be spent on any one of 
them will be limited by such factors as the number of other topics 
included in the course under consideration, library and other facili- 
ties available for use in connection with such study, and teacher 
and pupil interest in the topic. 

The specific objective will change as frequently as the general ob- 
jective shifts. There may on some occasions be a new one daily. Ex- 
amples of specific objectives that might be used for one assignment 
eadi are given to correspond to the seven general objectives listed 
above: 

1. To learn in detail about Spain’s part in exploration and colonization 

2. To study the role of Ceorge Washington in the War for Independence 

3. To study the efforts of Congress to restrain evil practices resulting 
from the formation of trusts 

4. To see the manner in which Louis XIV of France became the symbol 
of autocracy 

5. To leam the names of leading labor unions in United States, who 
their leaders are, and what ihctr recent activities have been 

6. To determine by investigation wbat (’f government our own ci^ 

has 

7. To attempt to find out the causes of the present high divorce rate 

No effort is being made to give an all-inclusive list of the assign- 
ments pupib in social studies classes have pursued with profit. Neither 
does a detailed description of each follow, inasmuch as fhit was the 
objective for other chapters. The place of projects, problem solving, 
socialized recitations, field trips, and use of audio and visual ai^ 
must be considered from time to time under the heading of assign- 
ments. The follo\ving are offered as typical of actlvitiesr 

1. Reading specified pages io a basic textbook 

2. Reading indicated pages fatnn reference bocks 

3. Outlining content material in a basic textbook, reference books, or 
both 

4. Writing summaries of topics 
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5. FrcparaUoa of special reports from reference reading 

6. Completing spcciHc assignment activities given by the teacher orally, 
uTitten on the blackboard, or duplicated on sheets passed out to the pupils 

7. Compiling of questions on spcafled materials to hand in or ask fcl> 
lowpupib 

8. Securing information outside tho classroom through such means as 
using Uic neu-spaper, listening to the radio and television, interviewing an 
infonned person, or making a field trip 

9. Initiating and completing a project such as making a poster, map, 
or carving 

10. Arriving at the solution to a stated problem 

IL Placing of assigned or optional material in notebooks 

12. Pursuing the directions given in a workbook 

13. Reviewing the work of several days in preparation for a major test 

Tlic making of a good assignment is just as serious an obligation 
as conducting a good discussion. To meet it, the teacher must give 
sufficient time and Uiought to the task. It must have qualities that / 
appeaU ojhc pu pil, otherwise he will study reluctantly or not at all. 

It must be very clearly .stated, so simply that the pupils of lowest j 
ability can really comprehend what is to be done. New wprds and 
phrases as well as important dalps should be pointed out and given < 
appropriate recognition. Special methods that might prove helpful / 
in the study of the particular lesson sliould be explained. The teacher 
may feel that every detail has been well executed and Uiat excellent 
work will follow. Usually this will be the case. However, if the study 
reveals that the majority did not comprehend well just what was sup- 
posed to be done, Uie work should be h alted and more explanatory / 
suggestions^offered. If difficulties are limited to a few individuals, ‘ 
helps can be extended quietly williout disturbing the entire group. On 
tlic whole, Uiere is for more likelihood of devottog too little rather 
than too much time to the making of an assignment in a social studies 
class. Many successful teadicrs construct and use a che<^ sheet to 
measure objectively llio quality of ll>e assignment given and the 
success with which it operates. Such procedure should result in 
teacher improvement on this point. 

Introducing New Material. The social studies teacher needs to ex- 
ercise great caution and_^I in making a ssignments involving the 
introduction of new content One has no right to assume that all the 
pupils are deeply in terested in the material; in fact, it may be more 
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in keeping with realities to recognize that some may not have a 
natund lil^g for the contemplated proceedings at all. Neither is it 
likely that any of them will appredate fully the relationship of the 
new material to preceding or subsequent content The foregoing is 
not designed to contradict the usual procedure of having a class situa- 
tion in whicli Uie pupils share in setting up objectives, selecting units, 
ads'oeating procedures, etc. Rather, tlicsc things are taken for granted 
and the assumption is that even so, the teacher still has a positive 
role in introducing the new material 

The activity in which the teacher engages at this juncture is that 
of an cilcctivc guide In initiatory phases. There is need for a brief 
summa rizaUon orwork which pupils have not previously studied 
but which they arc expected to learn during the work and study 
periods which follow. This is the stage when the sodal studies teacher 
probably docs more Ic^urmg than in any other situation. The maxi- 
mum length of time for the teacher’s use here in grade 7 should not 
exceed ten minutes and in grade 14, forty-five minutes. This is 
stzlcd on the basis of the ability of various age groups to give sus- 
tained attention- 

The teacher should consider carefully in advance the purposes to 
be accomplished. It has been intimated above that the aro ming o f 
pupil int^ercst is of paramount Jmportancc. In brief, the role of the 
teacher is that of a ^cccssful salesman; it is hoped that the pupils 
will become more confinned in their decision as to immediate content 
and objectives. In some cases the teacher v.-ill be greatly in error in 
his advance judgment os to how much pupils already know about new 
material Particular individuals may have failed to attain an average 
backgroimd in previous grades; others may have, through unusual 
experiences, gained full and ready knowledge before the work is 
even initiated. The skilled teacher needs to evaluate the class status 
constantly. It is necessary at this stage to present materials which, if 
well attended to by the pupils, will be remembered. Such information 
can function as a foundation for the entire group of lessorts to follow; 
also, many of the better-than-average pupils will remember for pur- 
poses of final testing isolated facts that they hear for the first time 
in the overview. The presentation of the above-mentioned summary 
has a valuable purpose in providing a variation of routine. Most of the 
usual classroom procedure represents pupil activity, and rightly it 
should. However, pupils thoroughly enjoy this smajl amoimt of van- 
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ation. From the point of view of the teacher it might be mentioned 
that one who has prepared to initiate new work and accomplish rea- 
sonable objectives has thus laid a good foundation for several subse- 
quent days of effective work. At least such a teacher will never be 
accused of being only a day or two ahead of the class. From the 
pupils’ point of view, one observes that they will Gnd satisfaction in 
knowing in some detail what activities are being planned. Successive 
class meetings will hold forth something to which they can look for- 
ward. Pupil suggestions at the outset in respect to work to be done 
can be made use of as well as those that might come up later. 

It becomes important to analyze teacher qualities that are essential 
in a good presentation of new teaching content. We do not have in 
mind the traits that should be possessed by social studies teachers in 
general; rather, the particular traits for this specific job are those to 
which reference is made. PublJc-speata'ng abi lity is obviously an as- 
set This means that a knowledge of and the abibty ti> put into piactica 
the fundame_nmb of^speecli be very helpful. Persuasive oratory 
is not demanded nor to be desired. The a bility to ^lect the detail s of 
outstanding imp^tance is.a requirement The ti me all otment is neces- 
sarily brief. The giving of a mass of information would serve only to 
confuse and bewilder the pupils. The ability .to make appro priate u se 
of maps, blackboards, pictures, textbook topics and illustrations, and 
other visual aids, not only as learning media but as m eans of maint ain- 
in g attention and creating interes t, is important. The material should 
be at hand and ready for instant reference in the course of presenta- 
tion. Willingness to let pupils make c ontribu tions is important. The 
teacher who shows such willingness might be compared to the 
speaker who announces to his audience that an interruption for ques- 
tions will not be in the least disturbing. 

The above comments may be made more meaningful by including 
some advance summaries that have actually been used. The following 
was used in American history, grade 8, preceding the study of the 
War Between the States: 

We are now starting a study of the period in American history when the 
North and the South dnfted so far apart that they finally engaged in war. 
This difference started as far back as ^oniaf b'mes when the N’orth stressed 
manufacturing as an important occupation and the South turned toward 
agriculture with emphasis on cotton. You will recaii from our study of the 
Constitutional Convention tliat there were some compromises concerning 
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slavery. Will someone review one or n»ofc of ihcsc? {Various members 
make contributions bringing out that the slavo trade was to be aboliibco 
after 1503, that there was to be a limit on the amount of import tax on 
slaves, and that slaves would be counted according to the ratio of fi'c to 
three while people in delcrmlnitrg the number of representatives that a 
state should have in the House of Iteprcscntativcs.] 

The slavery question staj cd before the people and Congress constantly. 
You may recall that there was a clause in the ordinance of 17S7 that for- 
bade slavery in the Northwest Territor)*. Soon after that a certaio iiwca* 
lion made cotton growing more proSlablo than ever, Wlio of you know 
what it was? {Most of the group will be able to answer that it was the cot- 
ton gin perfected by Eli Whitney.) 

One of tlic next importanTslcps took place In Congress, one that we have 
not studied. In 1820, Missouri applied for admission into the Union as a 
slave state. Should tliis have been allowed there vk'ould have been more 
slave states than free states. Luckily Maine wanted to enter the Union 
about the same time. Due in part to the work of Henry Cby, the famous 
Missouri Compromise was passed. Missouri was admitted the foliou'ing 
year as a slave state and Maine as a free state. In addition it was stated (hat 
no territory in the Louisiana Turchase north of 36 degrees and 30 minutes 
except hfi^ouri should ever bo formed into a slave state. {This line and 
the Ohio river will be pointed out on (be map.) 

A few years later our country acquired a great deal of territory from 
hiexico. Congress spent much time discussing the question of slavery in 
this region. {The map will be used to indicate this part of the United 
States.] Not mvich actual legislation was passed. Merely the introducing 
and the discussion of bills kept the question before the people. 

One idea that was widely discu»cd was called popular, or squatter, 
sovereignty. Stephen A. Douglas was the leader of this idea. It meant that 
the people who settled in a Tcrriloiy should decide whether it was to be 
slave or free. This was tried out in Kansas. What do you suppose the result 
was? It was civil strife. We shall study about this struggle in Kaiuas next 
week. 

The next year that saw the division of interests between tbe North and 
the South become intense was 1850. The discovery of gold in California 
two years before caused such an increase in population tlut she applied for 
admission into the Uoion*, she oabirally wished to come in as a free state. 
This revived the question of slavery. Leading statesmen became very 
prominent because of their utterances and attitudes. Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky was known as the great peacemaker. John C. Calhoun of South Caro- 
lina upheld the doctrine of states' rights and was the great champion of 
slavery. He said, 'Liberty dearer than union." Daniel Webster of Massa- 
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chusetts wanted one strong goveniment for the nation. He said, “Liberty 
and union, one and inseparable, now and forever." Mr. Clay again proved 
himself to be able to offer a comproimse; it goes by the name of the Com- 
promise of 1850. There are 6ve parts or provisions to it. Let us turn to 
page 96 in our textbook. Will the first five of you to my left, starting with 
Dorothy, read aloud one of these provisions? Thank you. Some people 
thought the question of slavery would never cause more serious discussion. 
Others who were keener in their reasoning saw that it would come up 
again soon. 

While Congress was busy passing laws many people were busy reading 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written hy Harriet Beecher Stowe. Many subscribed 
to a paper called the Liberator that was edited by William Lloyd Garrison. 
The poet, John G. Whittier, and the orator, Wendell Phillips, attracted the 
attention of people throughout the North. Of course they were violently op- 
posed to slavery. How many of you have read Uncle Tom’s Cabin? 

In 1837 a very famous case came before tbe United States Supreme 
Court. It took its name from its principal character, namely, Dred Scott. 
Chief Justice Taney ruled that since Scott was a slave he was not a citizen 
of the United States and therefore could not sue in the courts of the nation. 
This was clearly a victory for the South. We shall read more about this as 
a group and shall later assign this topic as a special report. 

There were four leading pob'tical parties in 1860. All of them had very 
definite notions concerning slavery. Today, we shall only mention that 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois vran the election and was on the Republican 
ticket. Later we shall find the names of the other three candidates and the 
names of their parties. Mr. Lincoln’s election was the signal for secession. 
The first state to secede was South Carolina, to be followed soon by Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, and Texas. Later they were 
joined by Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Arkansas. Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, as you notice on the map, are border 
states. They remained loyal to the Union. West Virginia separated from 
Virginia and remained loyal. 

We shall read our basic textbook and some reference books, have dis- 
cussion and special reports, and shall hope to learn a great deal about why 
tbe North and tbe South became so divided in opinion that a War Between 
the States followed. 

World history as usually taught lends itself very nicely to introduc- 
ing materials by means of advance summaries. The following was re- 
cently presented preceding tbe study of the French Revolution. 

Recently we have studied various autocratic governments. We have 
noticed that many rules had little regard for the needs of those over whom 
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they ruled. We are about r^dy to study what is called the French Rero/u* 
tionj in which the people overthrew th^ hing and queen and set up a dif- 
ferent government and system of life in their country. 

This movement started in 17^. Who can tell us whether that is after or 
before our American Revolution? [Armver follows.] Correct In fact one 
man who helped George Washington in America was a leading character 
in the French Revolution. Who was he? lAnswet follows.] 

For many years before 17fi9 many men had been writing about the evils 
of the French government Probably no one was more infiuendal than Vol- 
taire. Will you all repeat his name in utiison? votTAmE, He is one character 
whom we shall soon assign for a special report Other philosophers were 
Rousseau, Montesquieit and Diderot You woU notice that I have written 
their names vvith the correct pronunciations on the hoard. These men 
agreed that government should be based upon the consent of the governed. 
Of course the people who were victuns of the old system read their works 
and were greatly influenced by them. 

You would probably be interested m the things that caused the common 
people to complain. First, you should understand that France was divided 
into three sod^ classes, namely, the clergy, nobility, and common people. 
The first two groups were privileged; that is, they enjoyed the Idn^s pro- 
tection, paid no taxes, did not have to work on the highways, own^ most 
of the nation’s wealth, and did little work. Naturally the Third Estate be- 
casve more and more jealous as their burdens increased through the ex- 
perues of CoreigrLwars, ejWavaganceJaih&ioyaLhojisehoJd, etc. 

Furthermore, the king and queen did little or nothing to prevent growing 
discontent The kings name was Louis.XVI, a member of the Bourbon 
family. The queen came to France from the Austrian court while still in h^ 
teens to many the young prince. Her name was Marie_Antoinette. Will 
the first four of you in thefrontrow take turns pronouncing her name? 

Let us turn to the third page of the next chapter and look at a picture 
of the rulers. Louis XVI was a sort of stupid_per5on, at least he was quite 
weak. He really prefened to work in his little^sbop as an amateur lock- 
smith rather than to busy himself with affairs of state. The queen enjoyed 
extravag^t p arties and entertairunents regardless of the costs involved. 
We are told that one time she was^kEd by the common people to supply 
them with bread. Her reply was, "Let them eat cake." 

In addition to the points that we have mentioned, the royal treasury 
became banlmipL The king tried in many waj'S to fill iL None worked. 
At last he performed an act that was the be^nning of the French Revolo- 
tioa, namely, the calling together of the Estates G ^er aL 
This lawmaking body showed much more intermt in attempting to get 
reforms for the nat io n than in trying to help the kiog out of his personal 
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difficulties. They talked about how the thtee groups should vote, how the 
powers of the government should be distributed, and about grievances that 
existed throughout the counfiy. Soon they had become in name and fact 
the National Assembly. Events moved rapidly. Within a short time, 
14^759. to be exact, die mob moved to the Fr ench n ational prison (called 
the Bastille) and proceeded to tear, it down ; the prisbhefs'were of course 
allowed to go _f^. One of the princi pal session s of the National Assembly 
took place on the night of Aug. 4-5 o f the same year. The old fe udal p rivi- / 
leges wertabolished. Finally a ne\^con$titution was written that provide^d 
for a Legislati ve A ssembly. It went into effect ia 1791. 

During the year that the Assembly was in charge of France many 
changes took place in the relationship of church and state, in the names and 
principles of political parties, and in the actual leaders of affairs. We 
should mention that Marat, Robespierre, and Danton are the characters to 
whom we shall give more attention in our study. 

The next lawmaking body was called the Co nvention . It was during its 
period that the long and queen went to the g uillotin e. Affairs moved 
rapidly and with out logic. Thousands were ei^cutfid as actual or suspected 
threats to the progress of the Kgx'plutioo. One period is called the R^gn of 
Terror because there was so much cqnfusion and so many ex ecutio ns took 
place. The last governing body in France during the revolutionary period 
was called the Di rector y. It was a sort of bridge for the gap between the 
end of the Revolution and the appearance of Napole on Bo naparte. -- 

It can never be known whether France could have had the many changes 
needed by any means other than revolution. Perhaps we should summarue 
briefly how the country was really different in 1799 from what it was ia 
1789 when the king called together the EsUtes_ General. Let us wnte these 
ideas on the blackboard. (The teacher sends one of the better students to 
the board to do this writing.) 

The following points arc among the most important. You will And others 
day by day as we study this unit 

1. Unlimit ed mon archy was abolished. 

2. The privileges of die cler gy and nobles were taken away. i-- 

3. The wUl of the people was given expression through their elected 
representatives. 

4. The teachings of the philosophers were reflected in the new consti* 

tutions. ^ 

5. Titles of nobility were abolished. 

6. Land was more evenly distributed. 

7. The most u nfair taxes and fees were abolished. 

8. A new flag was used to symbolize the changes of the times; its colors ^ 
were red, white, and blue. 
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9. Those most unfriendly to the changes either left France or were 
executed. - 

10. A system of public education was discussed and got partially started, 
to be more fully dcs’cloped later. 

Not only does technique function well in history classes; it has 
equal value in any other social study. The following was used in a 
twelfth-grade class in a course in problems of democracy: 

During the past few days you have all been reading about strilces. Prob- 
ably you have heard several news commentators discuss the labor situation 
over the radio. No doubt most of )'ini have talbed about this current news 
item with other members of your family. To many of us, the largest strike 
now in progress, namely, that of the employees of General Motors, means 
that we may not get a new automobile as scon as we should like it or that 
its price may be higher or lower, depending upon the outcome of the strike. 

This nesvs item gives us the start for several days of study and discussion. 
First, we shall be concerned with the brief history of the labor movement 
CO a world basis. Next, v,e shall want to £nd out about the history of labor 
in our own country. Finally, it will be quite important to get as clear a 
picture as possible of the conditions under uhlcb U^r_a^ capital work 
together C^y in order to produce goods. 

In the earliest period man made his living by a sort of huniing-end’ 
fUhlng method. He seized what be needed and w anted if someone stronger 
than be did not claim it He did not spend a very long time in any one 
dwelling place. Cooperation with others and organization for various pur- 
poses scarcely ezisled. Following this came the •past oral staz e. Man learned 
to domesticate plants and animals. His dwelling place became slightly 
more Sxed but not pennanent. M ore time for le isure came into existence; 
likewise, there was more need and cap acity for coo peratio n and group life. 
The natural period to follow was (he agricuUu Tal era . Croups bound by 
tics of blood and comm oo inte rests settled in the same communities. A 
sound basis for economic, social, and political development was thus ar- 
rived at ’ 

We axe aware that trade and commerce have existed from the earliest 
times. With the agricultural development that we have mmtioDed taking 
place, it became very desirable for paititxilar regions to e xchan ge s urpl uses 
for necessities not sea^ly avulable. 

Somewhere along the way xnanufacturing-Staited, surely right along 
with agriculture, trade, and commerce. How many of you know die mean- 
ing of the word mantifacture? [A volunteer is c^ed upon and correctly 
tells the class that it means to m ake b y hand.] This is exa^y what it meant 
for several centuries. Furthermore; it was commonly carried on in the 
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home, being done in addition to fanning. The production of goods that we 
usually associate with the cities and towns was carried out by the strict 
regulation of what we Inew as the guiU system. Maybe someone can tell 
us the names of each of the three stages that a young man passed through 
to become completely trained^to his trade or Industry. [The answer ac- 
cepted was, “apprentice, journeyman, and master worker."] 

The breaking up of these types of manufacturing was brought about by 
a movement in England starting about 1750. Will someone tell us the name 
of Uiis change? [A volunteer is called upon who correctly answers by say- 
ing, ‘lDduslrial.Revolulion."] We shall surely want to study this topic by 
reading about it and having a special report on some of the changes that it 
brought into the lives of the people. 

Capital, that is goods and moQcy.used to produce more goods, became 
more important than had ever been known in the world's history. One of 
the most important changes that came was based upon the fact that lew 
people possessed or had control of enough.money to carry on industry 
under the new system. Therefore those who did have such control could 
easily d ictate the entire set of conditions under which labor worked and 
lived. 

Those who lived by the work of their hands began to protest when con- 
ditions became too intolerabl e. One might say that all grievances of labor 
from 1750 to the present moment may be classified under one of three de- 
mands or a combination of these demands. WiU someone who hasn’t recited 
today tell us the th ree thin gs labor is usually asking for when ^ strike? 

[A pupil gave the correct answer of higher wages, shor ter h ours, and |) 
better working conditions.] 

It is quite important to know that the principle whereby workers now 
bargain with the employer through representatives rather than each going 
in personally for a conference is called coUe^ioe bargaining. [These last 
two words are immediately written on the blackboard.] 

Of course our most personal interest in the way that labor and capital are 
related to each other has to do with our own country. Labor unions make 
up an interesting chapter in the history of the United States- How many 
of you can name the two leading organizations of labor that we have today? 
[Most pupils are able to name the American Fedeiatioa of Labor and the 
Congress^ Industrial Organization,] I doubt that all of you know the 
exact differences between these two groups. We shall study this point very 
carefuUy, shall find examples of labor unions in each group, and shall leam 
the names of leading men m our country today who are leaders of the 
various groups. Possibly our best way to approach this part of our new 
unit is to study briefly the history of earlier labor organizations in the 
United States too, including the l&iig hts of I^or and the Industrial Work- 
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ers of the World. ^Vhile we may think that the strike in progress at the 
present moment is exceedingly important, and it is, we must learn the 
names, causes, and results of a few other very famous strikes in our nation s 
history. With the background that we shall get from the study and discus- 
sion of the topics already mentioned, wc shall be in a position for the still 
rnore interesting and important work dealing with precisely what causes 
the differences in points of view of capital and labor, what methods both 
1 use in an attempt to ga^ their desires, how these differences should be 
i settled, and what the effect of the problem Js up on al l of us. 

After having presented this type of material the teacher should 
attempt to evaluate results. The following questions are among those 
that should be answered in the affiimatlve*. 

L Did I feel at ease and thoroughly enjoy this part of the teaching 
process? 

2. Did the pupils appear to be interested throughout the presentation? 

а. Were there a reasonable number of pupil questions? 

4. Did the pupils suggest any das^cUsities dealing with the new work? 

5. Did the pupils dcmoiulrate an ea gerne ss to immediately start reading 
and other recommended procedures? 

б. Did the pupils actually Icam sev eral poin ts of new informalioa? 

Drill and Recieu: Procedures. Drills and reviews have an appropri- 
ate place in both unit procedures and day-to-day teaching techniques. 
Most people use the word to descri^ the rapidj^’ering of a unit 
or portion of a unit of work recently studied, by means of a relatively 
large number of short-ans^ver quesjions. The word review ordinarily 
• ^ has reference to a systematic and rather brief restudy of the work cov- 
I ered over a longer period of time, such as that of a grading period of 
six, nine, or eighteen weeks. 

There are several values that can be claimed for the drill lesson. 
First, it is an aid_to complete mastery .of^subject natter. For many 
pupils the regular classroom routine ensures fair or better-than- 
average achievemenL Add to this a well-planned and carefully exe- 
cuted drill lesson and the chances are peatly increased that perfect or 
near-perfect results will be attainpd. 

Second, drill work is very valuable to pupils who do not,<^crimi- 
nate readily between the veryslgnificant and the relatively imim por- 
tant details found in most social studies textbooks. After il, one can 
scarcely expect younger readers to make careful discrimination and 
amve at soun d jud gments on points dealing with relative importance 
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of facts. The drill lesson that is well-conceived will help materially 
on this point 

Third, the drill lesson will help the teacher to me asure th e results of 
teaching. While this is generally offered as an objecti ve of testing, it 
is functional here to a slightly less degree. If the pupils respond quite 
well, it is apparent that leaminghas taken place. If they do not, it may 
mean that some of the work should be retaug ht before testing is ap- 
plied. 

Fourth, as intimated in the preceding paragraph, the drill is directly 
related to-te^ing that usually follows. It is somewhat like the 
warming-up procedures carried out by an athletic team just before a 
game. It is the intellectual-conditiooing procedure that will help 
pupils to make their best scores. Many pupils habitually ask for 
pretest drills and take notes on the questions asked. 

Fifth, drill work affor ds en joyment to most members of a social 
studies class if used judiciously. There is opportunity to demonstrate 
the possession of knowledge, to compete with others in an intellectual 
setting, and to le^ that which may not have been previously mas- ‘ 
tere'd. 

In another treatment of this topic one of the authors > listed the fol- 
lowing values that can come from effective driU work: (1) it aids in 
achieving complete mastery of subject matter; (2) it helps to isolate 
the most important points from those of lesser importance; (3) it 
helps in ascertaining the effectiveness of classroom work; (4) it helps 
pupils in their preparation for unit teste; and (5) the enjoyment of 
classroom work is materially increased. - 

While many teachers very profitably engage in drill work for a 
few minutes almost daily for the purpose of connecting the previous 
day’s lesson with the new one under consideration, this is not the type 
of work under discussion at the moment. Rather we are describing a 
situation where a substantial amount of work has been studied and 
the drill to be conducted is long enough to involve the major portion 
of a class period. Best results are obtained when the teacher gives 
a generous amount of thoughtful preparation to teisk. Much of 
this goes mto^arefully.selecting^and.phrasin^th^questions. 'They 
must be bxief and laifst of them rhmxJd require 

answers and should not be such as to permit opUonal response?. Ques- 

» Clarence D. Samford. "Drill Work in Social Studies," Social Education, VIII 
(December, 1944), p. 353- 
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tions of the “true-false" and *y^no" types are generally unsuitable. 
Once they are missed they cannot be passed on to other pupils for a 
trial. 

While many periods have been profitably spent in asldng drill 
questions in a straightforward manner, it should not be overlooked 
diat the contest idea is very appealing to most social studies pupils. 
People universally enjoy competitiv e exe rcises. No doubt this tend- 
ency has been accentuated by radio listening habits. Probably younger 
pupils enjoy conte^ more than twelfth-grade pupils; however, this 
does not always obtain. Here again the teacher must plan diligently 
to offset potential waste of time, undue appearances of lax discipline, 
disagreements on scorekeeping, etc. After the planning has been done 
and the preliminaries arranged the teacher will assume a role com- 
parable to that of an official at an ath letic co ntest The likelihood and 
the desire are that pupils will enjoy themselves Immensely. However, 
it must not be lost sight of that the primary purpose is pupil mastery 
of subject matter. 

There are innumerable procedures for conducting drill lessons in 
social studies classes. One fairly constant feature is the division of a 
class into two rather equal groups in respect to both numbers and 
abilities. This requirement can be met by having two pupils of about 
equal rank choose classmates aUematcly until aU have been selected. 
Often a class can be divided into groups of relatively equal ability 
by using an alphabetical arrangement. Less frequently the seating 
plan re^arly used by the class %vill suffi ce. In some instances it is 
possible to place the girls on one side and the boys on the other. This 
is not to be recommended; frequently the contest phase thus becomes 
overspirited. Should any anangement result in one side having one 
more member than the other it is easy to proceed by not giving the 
last question to the side that received the first question. 

Once the division of sides has been made the teacher is ready to 
ask the questions and to see that an accurate score is kept. It is very 
important that pupils un derstand the method em ploye d and that 
res ults be vi sible t^oughout on the blackboardrA simple procedure 
is to call on pupils in turn and to allow one point for each correct 
response. If a pupil fails, the question is simply passed on to the 
other side and a poin t sc ored, assuming that the response is correct, j 
A slightly more complicated procedure is to allow two points for each 
correct resp onse. If die pupil called on fails to answer correctly, some- 
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one on his side may volunteer for one point. If it is still unanswered 
correctly it may pass to tlic other side for three points. Some teach* 
ers find it desirable and profitable to ask the pupib to prepare ques- 
tions to be used in the drill. The age and ability of Uie group will 
largely predetermine tlie quality of questions produced. In any event, 
the teacher can edit tlic results and make the maximum possible use 
of tlicm. 

If the contest feature is not being stressed, it often works out well 
to have the pupils ask each otlicr questions that tlicy have prepared. 
The teacher must feel quite free to rule on llie aptness of questions 
and rephrase them quickly or. if necessary, call for a second ques- 
tion. Should tl]c pupib omit entirely some important questions, these 
can be advanced by Uic teacher as supplementary matcriab. 

For variety, it is desirable to conduct some dhlb that will stress 
individual rather than group pcrfoTmancc. Tlie spcllingrbee plan 
has much to offer in this connection. The pupil scat^ in a front posi- 
tion can be regarded as being at the head of the class at the outset 
and a pupil in an opposite position as at the foot. \Vlicn a question 
b mbsed by one or more pupib, tlic one who answers it correctly 
moves up as many scats as arc occupied by those who failed to re- ^ 
spend and they mo^e down one scat each toward tlie foot of the 
class. The object of each pupil is to gain the scaj at the hcad_of j 
the^closs. Tlib sort of drill does not offer the competitive aspects 
that usually follow when two sides arc clioscn. It b a littliT cosici^ to 
conduct in that blackboard scores do not have to be kept and that 
general quietness is more neatly assured because each member b 
for Iiimsclf and not for an entire side. Some teachers use plans 
whereby members who mbs a question drop out by finding scats cbe- 
wbere, standing up, or sitting do^vn as the case may be. There is 
sometimes the possibility of gaining a place in the group again by 
being able to answer a question missed later, etc. 

Much help in dcvbing drill procedures comes from being ordinarily 
resourceful; further hints can be gained from Ibtcning to radio con- 
tests and observing athletic sports. Regardless of the methods used 
the objectives of the drill should be kept in mind throughout ' 

There are many ways in which the objcctivcs.of.review may be 
attained in social studies. The following of some natural division 
such as chronology b a common procedure. Events' significMt facts, 
and interesting information related to a specified epoch are easily 
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summarized. Information contained in a certain diapler or under 
the heading of a particular topic is easily recalled for review. Not 
only is content thus segregated; we alyt often observe a division of 
labor in which individual pupils or committees are ^ven respon- 
sibility for an equitable share of work. The organizing function is 
very important during review. Relationships of cause and effect are 
advantageously introduced. The important must finally be segre- 
gated &om tbe unimportanL While teacher guidance is regularly 
important it is imusually valuable here. The ability to outline well 
becomes a necessity for pupil progress, as a vehicle to both clear 
thinking and clew gqjressioo. 

Notebooks. It seems safe to assume that most teachers of secondary- 
school social studies devote some time to pupil preparation of note- 
books. The word notebook has a varied of coimotations bom the 
viewpoint of both teacher and pupil. On the part of the former the 
idea depends entirely upon the purpose that he has in mind. If the 
notebook is to serve as merely a means of writing down daily assign- 
ments it is relatively inconsequential in relation to the total work of 
the course. Usually the pupil uses such books to record assignments 
not only in social studies but in all his courses. At the other ex- 
treme, a particular teacher ntay choose to conduct a course largely 
on a labomtoiy basis and let individual notebooks be the prindp^ 
evidence of ac^evement Most teachers use notebooks in a fashion 
that would ^ somewhere between these ertremes. To many 
pupils the mere mention of the word notebook seems unpIeasanL 
Reasonable tact needs to be exercised, therefore, in presenting the 
notebook idea to pupils early in the school year. The need 

not feel a sense of guilt or apology; many have thoroughly 

enjoyed notebook work and have profited immensely fro m doing 
type of work. 

Notebooks will probably serve the best purpose if the r*»ap}igr 
regards them as an aid to learnmg. They are not intended to 
replac* classroom discussion, visual aids, drill work, other regular 
activities. It is a generally accepted principle that a variety of ap- 
proadies represents sound pedagogic^ procedure. 

One of the sections found in many excellent social studies note- 
books deals with identifications. These are usually one-sentence stat^ | 
mea ts that define or descr&e the selected. Names of important 
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characters, places, dates, technical vocabulary, etc., can be well 
learned by the pupil in his efforts to place them in a notebook in 
this manner. Ripils should be taught to indent each description as 
a new paragraph would be started, underline the idenUfication, use 
expressions that are characteristic of their own speech and expres- 
sion, and understand a statement well before recording it. The teacher 
should be judicious in the number of identi ficat ions required from a 
unit of work. It is a well-known fact that pupils will forget much of 
what they study. For this reason a smaller number of the most im- 
portant items should be selected and emphasized. In order to assist 
a class to get well started on this work for the year, the first set of 
words should be worked out as a group with the help of the teacher. ] 
The standards of word usage and physical appearance of the state- , 
ments on the paper established at this time me likely to prevail j 
throughout the year. 

Tho recording of supplementary reading references is an important 
part of tho notebook activity. As has been pointed out in another 
chapter, it is recognized that supplementary reading is supremely 
important in the process of becoming truly a social studies student. 
In order that the emphasis may be upon the extensive nature of the 
reading it Is usually found advisable to reduce the notebook phase 
to a minimum. This record might well include author, title of ar- 
ticle, book Of periodical in which it was found, and a list of the topics 
read about without detailed statements or summaries of each. Even 
this amount of recording will usually enable the pupil to recite com- 
prehensively on what he has read or to recall the same for purposes 
of testing. 

Many pupils enjoy reading biographies even more than a well- 
written textbook in a given area. Often those slightly below average 
in achievement will welcome the opportunity to prepare a series of 
brief sketches of the lives of important characters. Including some 
of these as optional material helps such pupils materially at the time 
grades are calculated. If the pupil can attain the goals of reading 
from more than one source, synthesizing materia] skillfully, and be- 
ing relatively brief in the process, a worthy accomplishment has 
been gained. 

Other activities that have been used by teachers in connection with 
notebook work include the following: 
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L Time charts. Pupils take ibe most important e\'eDts mentioned in a 
nnir of work and list the dates and es'ents in chronological order. 

2. Ne%vspaper clippings. During a period of time represented by that 
between the consecutive dates of the issuing of grade cards pupils collect 
newspaper clippings dealing with the topics studied. These may either be 
attached to re^ilar notebook pages or placed in envelopes according to 
classiBcation and enclosed in the back of the notebook. 

3. Classroom discussion. Many pupils have a laudable practice of tak* 
ing notes on remarks made or placed on the blackboard by the teacher or 
their classmates. As an optional exercise for the superior pupils this can be 
very belpfuL 

4. Outlines or summaries of lessens. Some pupils have a habit of learn- 
ing content material throuttheut by the use of the outline or summary tech- 
nique. This may be helpful as notebook work in limited usage for the class 
as a whole and for any members who elect it as optional work. 

5. Map work. Maps prepared by the pupils help attain the objective of 
leaining specific and i^tive locations. Since they are ordinarily part of 
the regular procedure it is quite proper to have a place for them in the 
notebwk. Pupils who have a tendeo^ to produce artistic work welcome 
this activity. 

6. Reports on social studies trips that are designed to study community 
resources. 

7. Original drawings and original cartoons. 

8. Reproductions of drawings and cartoons with statement of sources. 

9. Comments on selections from literature read as part of ccirelatica 
ventures betw'een social studies and English. 

10. Graphs and charts that have been prepared to portray social studio 
infonnation. These can take the form presented in m^emadcs classes be- 
ing pursued by the same pupils. 


It is not claimed at all that the above list exhausts the notebook pos- 
sibilities. Resourceful teachers and alert pupils will think of many 
other worth-while things to do. Local circumstances will make many 
things possible in giv en instances that are not feasible in others. 

For many reasons it is desirable to reduce rules and regulations 
regarding notebooks to a mimoium. Foremost among these is the 
pupil’s desire to feel that the product is his individual creation. Such 
matters as size of paper, method of dividing the book into sections, 
amoimt and type of optional work included, type of cover, etc., 
should be left to the discretion of the pupiL However, there are a few 
details that the class should agree upon as requirements. Probably 
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the books should be written in ink or typed. The pages should be 
numbered. The pupil’s name should appear at the top of each page. 
A table of contents should be found at the beginning of the book. 
Commonly accepted rules of correct grammar and good form in writ- 
ten work as taught in English classes should be insisted upon. 

There are certain cautions to which the successful teacher should 
be alert. It is possible to substitute notebook work of minor im- 
portance for classroom reading and discussion of major importance. 
This is unpardonable. If pupils engage in notebook work at all, due 
recognition and appraisal of the results should precede the issuing of 
report cards. This is time-consuming for the teacher. So are other 
steps connected with effective teaching. Since the marking of note- 
books lends itself so largely to subjective procedures, one might well 
inspect several notebooks before any efforts to evaluate are expended, 
then go back through the group placing the superior ones in one 
pile, those a little less wejt done in another, etc., until the job has 
been executed. Promptness is a virtue that should be insisted upon. 
Throughout the pupil's entire life he must meet obligations on time. 
The date on which the book is due should be announced well in 
advance. Books handed in later should be marked lower in propor- 
tion to the lateness involved. In many cases it will appear or even 
be a fact that pupils have copied each other s work. It is impossible 
to eliminate this completely. At least, by observing some of the 
above-mentioned suggestions, one can be sure that the pupil wrote 
his own notes. With even that minimum performance, he will actu- 
ally profit by some learning. 

Workbooks. When one tliinks of notebooks as part of social studies 
activities he is also likely to give attention to workbooks at the 
same time. The publisher of a workbook would ordinarily contend 
that it is made available to ensure great er ma stery on the part of the 
pupil, to lighten t he burd ens of the teacher by furnishing carefully 
worked-out exercises, and to exem plify the lat est and mos^sctentific 
trends in teaching procedures. Upon examining workbooks it will be 
noticed that they can be classified in two ways, namely, those that 
are designed to be used by pupils taking a specified. course without 
regard to textbook or textbooks being used and those prepared to 
accompany a particular, textbook. The former becomes a sort of 
sy llabu s for the course. The topics to be studied are shown clearly 
in outline fashion; basic infonnation to be mastered is indicated; 
class activities are outlined; and rather extensive bibliographies are 
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placed at the end of xjnits of study- The latter type of workbook can 
be much briefer. The general outline in the Table of Contents of 
the text sets the pattern for^contenL The material to be prepared 
by the pupil follows closely the reading material in the one textbook. 
Additional readings and pIsm pro|ects are likely to be included. Both 
t)pes frequently contain tests covering the rnaterial studied, the 
latter basing the questions exclusively on the cue book. The physical 
inake*up of the workbook tends tou'ard paper binding, perforated 
pages, and every indication that it is to serve one pupil one year. 
Acrardingly it usually retails at a figure between ^ cents and one 
dollar. 

The teacher is obliged to make a decision as to whether or not to 
use a workbook in each social studies class. One way to arrive at a 
decision is to think of the probable advantages and disadvantages 
involved. Some of the advantages offered by enthusiasts for work- 
books are as follows: 


L Study acb'rity for the pupil is assured. SuSciest work with full dl- 

the production of the workbook, 
especially if the writer of a reputable textbook prepared the workbook. 

3. Stress upon the important concepts that should be mastered comes 
through the pages of the workbook. 

4. Provisions for individu^d^erences are usually found in the optional 
exercises included. 

5. Teacher supervision of pup3 activities can be slightly lessened 
through the use of workbooks. 

6. Pupils who have been absent from school or enter late in the semester 
can more readil y catc h up by doing workbook alignments than by at- 
tempting to proceed with less guidance. 

7. For pupils working out a course on a correspondence plan the work- 
book provide a plan o! study. ' ' ’ 

8. \Vhcn tests are included they usually represent the work of expeits 
who have sdentiScally arrived at validity and reliability. 

9. Pupils will often accept with more finally the value of teaming cer- 
tain information and doing certain tasks if th^ are for in a work- 

book than if the teacher suggests them. 

10. Workbook sheets are neatly and legibly printed. Locally duplicated 
materials and blackboard directions sometimes fall to meet thig criterion. 

Some of the disadvantages that are offered by theorists and those 
who have used workbooks are 


rections aocompaiues all assignments. 
2. Skilled authorship has gone ii 
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1. IHipili tend to read to find uoiLbook answers rather than for the 
purpose of adding to their general lioro Information or critical thinking. 

2. Conscientious checking of pages completed by pupils in workbook 
becomes a tremendous teacher burden. 

3. Teacher originality and resourcefulness are s-irtually crushed. Dy 
the time the workbook dircctioru Iu\e been ciecutcd tlio time allotment 
has been consumed 

4. PupJs Ime a tendency to assist one another in the preparation of 
assignments. c> cn to use the workbook pages prepared in tlio same course 
in a preceding )car. 

5. Better results are obtained In local situations where the teacher pre- 
pares and distributes assignment sheets; also where the teacher prepares a 
Dc%v test for each class in a specific course. 

0. Pupil originality Is brought into focus less readily (brough workbooks 
than through the use of well-planned notebooks. 

7. £\cn though the experuo of workbooks is relatively small it Is a 
matter Uut may sometimes lead to ao adverse cons[Jeration. 

8. Some workbooks appear to have been hastily ronslructed and poorly 
organized just as Uicro is quality and lack of quably in textbooks them- 
sclv es. 

Tlio teacher should be acquainted with the various workbooks 
available in each social study taught. Even ihougit the workbook is 
not used it is possible to gain many helpful ideas and suggestions 
that will function In daily classroom teaching. It Is undoubtedly tnio 
that many teachers arc doing excellent work with tlic help of work- 
books while many oUieis arc doing an equally fine job without them. 

Method* of Instruction in Grade* 13 and 14. In order to make Uio 
course in social studies at iho level of grades 13 and 14 accord with 
the philosophy accepted and attain Uic objectives posed, much 
attention must be given to methods to bo used. Some procedures can 
be ruled out at the start No such couno can be successful if presented 
as straight lecture material. Tliis affords too bttlo opportunity for 
student participation in tliought processes or creative expression.; 
Question-and-answer exercises bas^ upon one textbook have even 
less place here tlian tlicy do in lower high-school grades. These older 
people become more bored, if possible, and less tolerant as they suffer 
resentment. Project work, wldch is clearly a technique tliat meets 
with more success at the clcmentaiy level, has few chances for suc- 
cessful application at this stage. The foregoing statements are not 
construed to mean that the methods mentioned shall never be used. 
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For uxstance, in the introduction of new material it is in order to 
present advance summaiizations by the lecture technique. On rare 
occasions it seems v-ise to test the mastery of basic rnaterial by ask- 
ing questions to be ans%vercd by factual statements. In brief, it is 
difficult to use the pi^cription. neccr. 

Now that the negative approach has been taken it seems apt to 
make some positive statements. Probably the most important sugges- 
tion that can be made is that the unit n^ethod of teaching in these 
grades ranks second to none. To be most successful the course must 
be thus organiacd in advance by the instructor. The steps su^ested 
in Chapter 11 need to be followed diligently. The principal difference 
here is that much less time in the classroom is dev'oted to assimilation. 
Techniques of independent study and investigation have been well 
de\'cIo{:^ at least theoretically in lower grades. 

Since the unit method permits so many activities and procedures 
there are some to be especially recommended. Constant efforts toward 
problem solv'mg should be in evidence. Those arising from natural 
student curiosity and, teacher st^ulatioo ordinarily furnish both 
quality'and'niunl^ sufficient in amount for the ne^ involved. A 
natural outgrowth is cxtensiye.reading— not of a t)'pe expected by 
a specialist in any social science area, but rather that resulting from 
a wholesome thirst to. satbfy a natural interest Such reading should 
not resemble assigned lists. It should be largely optional The range of 
materials pointed out should be so broad as to include not only b^ks 
but also periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines. 

In situations where organized forum discussions seem appropriate 
they should be utilized. Animated partidpation, which is quite de- 
sirable, can scarcely be held in check. Sodalization, a goal regularly 
to be sought may be found in forum methods, especially if audience 
contributions following the formal statements by the panel are wel- 
comed. 


Working cooperatively with teachers of the same students in other 
subjects is highly desirable; in actual practice, however, less is being 
done along this line in these upper ^ades. There is one hopeful 
observab'oD, namely, that the trend is to develop these social studies 
on afusion basis (see Chapter9). 


Emphasis on contemporary affairs has been practically taken for 
granted. Stress on the present , with attention to the remote past re- 
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duced to a minimum, is a ke^ote to the whole to pic of methodolo gy. 
Setting aside specific tim^ for the discussion of cunent events is 
unnecessary. They are used throughout, and a working knowledge 
of them is definitely a part of the course. 

In comparison witli social studies at their best in lower grade 
levels the difference to be noted here probably grows out of ma- 
turity. The amount of reading naturally can be more; the quality of 
judgments expressed should be higher; llie insight exhibited in ques- 
tions asked is usually deeper; and, the soundness of conclusions \ 
reached ordinarily has greater validity. 

Suminanj, The purpose of this chapter has been to present some 
aspects of metliods of teaching social studies tliat are usable by those 
who employ the unit method and those who use other techniques. 
The assignment was held to be of utmost importance. When longer 
phases of subject matter are to be approached it was recommended 
that an advance summarization be presented. This is a phase of 
teaching during which the teacher uses the lecture or semilectuie 
technique. It should be very informal, motivating, and highly in- 
structive. If success in its presentation is attained, excellent results 
will almost inevitably follow for several days ahead. 

The purpose of the drill lesson was set forth as giving an exercise 
tliat would help pupils fix well in mind numerous facts that should 
be remembered over a relatively long period of time. Contrary to 
generally accepted thought, drill work can be enjoyable. This is 
especially true if it is reduced to a contest basis. There are many 
cautions that a teacher must observe. The rules of the contest must 
be simple and easily understood. Questions must be well phrased 
and permit of one answer only. Competition must be used as a means 
to interest the group. 

Review lessons are expected to represent the last phases of organ- 
izing efforts. Chronological and topical approaches are commonly 
used. Ability to perfect outlines and summaries needs to be de- 
veloped. 

Notebooks should be used only if in so doing social studies are 
learned more easily and better. Some teachers use them meagerly 
vehfiteas others use them generously. Content varies from a mere 
list of assignments to the inclusian of a full presentation of the course 
in laboratory fashion. Potential advantages and disadvantages of 
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ihe use of notebooTcs should be Icept in mind by the teacher who uses 
them. Precisely the same things that have been said about notebooks 
can also be said about workbooks. 

The extremely important place of the unit method of teaching as 
it applies to grades 13 and 14 was stressed. 


QursnoNS om the Tctt 

L Mention several cautions that the social studies teacher shonld have 
in mind uhen making an assignment. State this on the basis of a list of 
"do’s and dohts." 

2. place does advance presentatian of content have in social 
studies teaching? 

3. What variations of technique should the teacher emplc^ with dlE^^- 
ent age groups in this phase of teaching? 

4. What special traits should the social studies teacher possess in order 

to carry out the lecture and semilecture phases of teaching? 

5. In the specimen advance summaries presented in this chapter, did 
you notice efforts to attain any of the objectives called for in question 1 
above? Give examples. 

6. Suggest several t}‘pes of activity that teachm have used In making 
assigmnents to pupils io social studies dasses. 

7. Distinguish clearly between general objectives and spedSe objec- 
tives. 

8. Contrast the functions of driD and review lessons. 

9. Outhne the plan by which a successful drill lesson might be pre- 
sented. 

10. Mention some activiUcs that a class would probably be engaged in 
during a review lesson that would not be in evidence at ^ during a drill 
kssen. 

IL lfaotebooksareusedbysocialstudiesteachers,w'batshouldbesoine 
of the purposes involved? 

12. Give in some detail the ^-pical content of excellent social studies 
notebooks. 

13. Summarize the nmst common advantages and disadvantages of the 
use of social studio notebooks. 

14. How does a workbook differ from a notebook? Give the advan- 
tages and disadvantages that may easily foUcrw the use of a workbook. 

15. &Iake a list of "do’s and don'ts" related to methods of instruction in 
grades 13 and 14. 
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SuccEsm) Acn vr r ua 

1. Observe the teachers’ methods of making assignments In classes in 
which you are now enrolled. Make a list of the most helpful ones from your 
point of view as a student. 

2. Visit a social studies class in which the teacher is introducing new sub- 
ject matter. Compare the methods used with those set forth in this chapter. 

3. Prepare an advance summaiizaUon of social studies content that you 
would present if you were teaching a selected unit in social studies. 

4. Examine some commonly used textbooks in secondary-school social 
studies to determine how much effort and space are given to introducing 
new subject matter. Bring examples of the best efforts to class. 

5. Assume the role of inquiring reporter. Ask students of different age 
levels their personal reaction to time spent on review and drill activity. 
Decide whether or not they think it would be more profitable simply to 
advance to new subject matter. 

6. Confer with a good social studies teacher and ask to examine speci- 
men notebooks and workbooks that have been prepared or used in regular 
teaching procedures. 

7. Suggest some methods of teaddog in grades 13 and 14 that are some- 
what original with you, giving reasons why you regard them as good ones. 
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chapter 13 


SUPERVISED STUDY 


Pretlew. The process of supervised study is explained in this chapter 
with examples of two kinds of planning for a supervised study period. 
Study skills of reading, of using reference materials, and of com- 
munication are discussed. The values of supervised study, together 
with the needs for supervised study, are listed. The responsibility of 
the teacher in conducting the supervised study is explained, and 
some teacher problems are suggest^. Emphasis is given to the estab- 
lishment of habits o f critical thinking as a result of tlie supervised 
study experience. Some suggested rules for study in the upper grades 
conclude the chapter. 

Supervised Study Defined. There may be differences of opinion 
concerning the meaning of supervised study, but tlie term is used 
here as defined by MoxwcU and Kilzer: ’ . supervised study is 

the effective direction and oversight of the silent-study and labora- 
tory activities of pupils.** From tltis definition the responsibility of ‘ 
the teacher is imm^iately evident “Effective direction* requires 
more teacher participation in the activity Uian the mere observing 
by the teacher that all pupils seem to be busy. The teacher works 
with each pupil on some phase of the problem confronting the pupil. 
whcUicr the pupil has a dilEcuIty or not. Tlic teacher may not attend 
the successful pupil longer than to note tint his procedure is correct; 
on the oilier hand, the faster pupil may require additional teacher 
guidance in undertaking more dilEcuU or advanced work related 
to the unit “The silent-study and laboratory activities of pupils' 
indicates the responsibility of pupils in supervised study. There may 
be several kinds of study activity going on at the same time, de- 
pending upon the needs and interests of pupils in following out Uie 

* C. n. Maxv^-cU and L. It Kikcr. i/Igh Sctutol AdmlnlslriUion, New Yotk: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1930, p. 345. Quoted by pcrmluioa of the Odjuey 
Press, the latest publt^er of this teat 

' • vn 
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assignment “Silent study" may consist of reading, analyzing charts 
or graphs, interpreting maps, or a variety of writing activities. "Lab- 
oratory activities” involves the gathering and selection of reference 
materials, construction of various illustrative devices related to the 
unit group practice of dramatization, or possibly a committee’s 
preparation of a panel discussion or ^bate. From the foregoing de- 
scription it is apparent that supervised study is an activity period in ' 
which teacher and pupils work together to accomplish desirable i 
goals. 

The Need for Supervised Study in the Social Studies. The demands 
upon the time of present-day youth seem extensive, as various worth- 
while youth organizations offer attractive programs in addition to 
the greatly expanded program of the high school. With this increase 
in activity and its resultant time consumption, it seems that school 
responsibilities should not be extended into the after-school tune. ^ 
Home study for all courses could present a health hazard. Since the 
present trend in curriculum plans emphasizes gener^education and 
Ufe-adjushneot programs centering in the social_studieS, it seems 
particularly desirable that supervise study be incorporated into the '■ 
program. 

In addition to these general needs, it appears that for the social 
studies a directed study procedure by the teacher in the classroom is 
essential. All materials needed to complete preparation of the work 
are at hand, and the teacher is present to give helpful suggestions. 
Certain skills essential to successful use and understanding of social 
studies materials can be acquired only through practice under the 
teachers supervision. As has been pointed out earlier, one important 
responsibility of the social studies teacher is that he become well 
I acquainted mth individual pupils in order to guide them toward 
I the achievement of the objectives of the course. The process of 
teacher and pupil working together in the supervised study period 
affords an opportunity for the teacher to be of considerable i^uence. > 
A study hall in the school program should not be considered as a 
siysrarvised study for the soriaj iitudics. The study-haJU tejirher rao- 
not replace tlie social studies teacher in the parUcular teacher-pupil j 
relationship required for effective prcparab’on in the social studies. | 
Remove supervised study from the social studies program and immedi- 
ately the valuable factor of pupil guidance is lostTF or the social studies 
the process of supervised study must occur in the classroom as an in- 
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tegral part of the teacher-pupil planning and working together. Much 
preparation of social studies work involves a reading activity which 
again makes the supervised study period almost mandatory because of 
the frequent reading difficulties experienced by pupils. \’^en the su- 
pervising social studies teacher observes reading failure, he may im- 
mediately begin diagnosis of the causes of the difficulty and upon the 
basis of his investigation bring remedial procedures into action. 

Values of Supervised Study in the Social Studies. As indicated 
in the preceding topic, supervised study meets certain needs of the 
social studies. After a program of supervised study has started, cer- 
tain values resulting from its use will become evident. It is the 
authors’ experience that the following desira ble values result from 
supervised study in the social studies class: 

1. Pupils benefit from individual attention by the teacher who brings 
to the situation his knowledge of each pupil, accumulated from observa- 
tion. The teacher can detect pupil habits of study, ciliciency of study skills, 
and degree of progress. Suggestions to aid individual pupils can be made 
at the point where guidance is most helpful. 

2. Class time is used more eflidcnlly. As pupils proceed into a period of 
investigation of their problem following the time of teacher-pupil planning, 
the interest and motivation of the exploratory discussion period continue 
without an iotcnuplJan. For some pupils the planning period may thus be 
extended as they work out further details iu conference with the teacher. 
Pupil time is conserved as tlic teacher may observe errors in pupil activity 
which, called to his attention, enable the pupil to redirect his effort 

3. The social studies room is an aid (o study. Closely related to the 
time-saving aspect of supervised study is the ready accessibility of es- 
sential materials for pupils in the social studies room. This condition docs 
not exist in a study hall or in the pupil's home. 

4. Democratic human rcblions are encouraged. In supen'ised study 
pupils Icam to share maicrials, to wait their turn, to undentand their own 
diOicultics and therefore become sympathetic with the difficulties en- 
countered by others. It is evident to the pupils that the teacher is w orking 
and learning with them. 

5. Fupil dilfercnccs become guides for the teacher. As the teacher works 
vvith each pupil, the individual who proceeds slowly can be guided into 
cifccUve learning experiences meaningful for liim, affording a sense of 
achievement comparable to the similar type of result souglit by Uic teacher 
for theindividual who works more rapidly and requires a greater cluUcnge 
to use his ability. 
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6. The school can become more significant to the pupil. Supervised 
study which grows out of the planning done by pupils and teacher leSects 
pupil interests. Frequently such interest is an expression of the pupil’s idea 
of a lifework as weU as an interest in a hobby, valuable as the latter may 
be. When pupils realize that in school they are following their own lines 
of interest, vocational or avocational, their sens e of belonging in school " 
is enhanced. In addition to these interests it is possible for the pupil to 
experience a sense of achievement as he is guided by teacher questions or 
suggestions to overcame difficulties. The discontented pupil may thus be 
^ven a more satisfying life. 

7. More efficient use of materiab results. Under the teacher’s guidance 
of individual pupils’ selecdon of material the pupils learn the specific types 
of infoimadoD available in various reference books. They learn that one 
magazine may be devoted to news facts while another is a magazine of 
opinion. In the field of history it is evident from observation that one his- 
torian writes chiefiy from an economic point of view while another may be 
interested In more general culture. Such understanding of sources is more 
likely to occur in the supervised study period than in some tune of inde- 
pendent study by the pupil removed from the social studies class. 

8. Knowledge is broomed. lo the time of individual pupil study on 
some phase of the class problem the pupil will probably discover tangent 
Ideas and interesting lines of related knmvledge which be will wish to ex- 
plore. *The experience of finding now facts helps him to appreciate greater 
truths and to see that all knowledge is related, that subject lines are more 
or less artificial devices. 

The Supervised Study Process. As previously pointed out, the 
supervised study period is a lime of cooperative endeavor as teacher'^ 
and pupils work together to achieve a maximum learning experience. < 
The activities of the period, all of them phases of study, will grow out ' 
of preceding periods of teacher-pupil planning or a class d^cussion 
which has carried the pupib to a point where it becomes necessary 
for them to investigate further information. In teacher-pupil plan- 
ning the pupils’ interests are guided by the teacher, who seeks to 
bring meaningful experiences Uuou^ the selection of such materials 
and topics as will seem valuable to the pupils in terms of the social 
studies objectives. 'The planning which the teacher must do, together 
with his guidance of the teacher-pupil planning, becomes a broad 
outline of the work to be done in the supervised study period. This 
may be thought of as the assignment portion of a unit, and as such 
it is a controlling factor in the ensuing study period as indicated by 
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Kilzer.* The teacher who has been unable to guide a teacher-pupil 
planning experience in which pupik help to set up a problem to be 
investigated must plan such a variety of activities as will meet the 
needs of the individual pupils and will be presented to them as a 
more formal assignment. An example of such an assignment appears 
later in this chapter. Under the teacher’s guidance each pupil will 
follow chosen lines of investigation, each of which contributes some 
clement of knowledge and experience to the over-all unit. Thus it 
can be readily seen that the supervised study period is a time of ex- 
periencing, of developing new concepts, of forming new associations 
of ideas, of establishing habits of thinking, and of acquiring right ^ 
attitudes. 

The teacher will have so directed the planning period that a wide 
range of activities will result, involving various study skills. From 
these activities pupils will make their selection of a phase of tire 
problem they wish to investigate. Some pupib may become en- 
gaged in exploratory reading in order to determine certain facts 
needed in the solution of their problem. Others may be reading to 
select material for information from which tliey will organize a floor 
talk. A committee may be planning the presentation of a panel dis- 
cussion and may be busy deciding on the topics to be covered and 
the probable sources of information best suited to (heir needs. An- 
other group may bo plaiming a dramatization. Other activities will 
occur, such os drawing a scries of pictures to illustrate a phase of 
the unit, a graph, a chart, or illustrations to be used on a map; in- 
vestigating the contents of tltc resource file to select materials for 
bulletin-board exhibits on the unit; or planning a Held trip to some 
community resource. In this varied activity tlie teacher will prob- 
ably be greatly occupied witli individual-pupil concerns. He must 
seek to guide and direct without helping to tlic extent tliat no work 
remains for the pupil to do. 

To conduct tlic period of study cIEcicnUy, the teacher must bo well 
acquainted with the individual pupils, realizing their abilities and 
weaknesses. He must be tborougMy informed upon tho material 
available for the problem under consideration. His ability to recog- 
nize incQicient study skills will enable him to direct the weak pupil 
into more ciTcctivc procedures. His general background of informa- 

* L. n. Kilzer, A Guide to ESeelice Supenited Sdufy, Laramie. W)-*!.: College 
oi Education, Univeruty ot Wyoming, Mono^aph Scries Na 1, p. 20. 
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tion must be sufficiently extensive to enable him to suggest broad 
experiences for the pupil who works rapidly and who finishes ahei 
of others. The amount of time set aside for supervised study is van 
able according to the needs of the pupils in accomplishing the woi 
which is planned and must be detennined by the teacher as he ol 
serves pupil activity in his supervision of the study period. From th 
description of the teacher's responsibility in the supervised stud 
period it is evident that in this phase of the social studies prograr 
a challenging opportunity exists for the teacher to be of far^reachin, 
influence and for the pupil to engage in vita! and significant leaminj 
experiences. 

Supervised Study offer Teacher-Fupil Planning. In a typica 
teacher-pupil plaiming period before a unit of study based upon th< 
early westward movement, some pupils may suggest the desirabilit) 
of their seeing a moving picture related to the theme of the unii 
study. When the proper lime arrives in the wotkiDg out of the unit 
for the film to be used, the pupils udll spend a class perl^ in.pre* 
paring to viesv the film. The teacher, as part of his preparation for 
this unit of work, has previewed the film and has selected the chief 
points of emphasis wb'cb this film will contribute as an additional 
experience in the uniL Seated with the pupils, the teacher may in- 
quire what they think the film will show. Suggested ideas will vary, de- 
pending upon pupil background, knowledge, and ability to imagine 
early Western scenes. The list grows and is written on the black- 
board. The following questions and slaleraents are typical of such a 
procedure: 

"What did the clodiing loot like?" 

"How do the people Uve?" 

"Style of houses may be seen." 

“The work of the people may be shovm." 

"There will probably be a scene of the family in their home." 

"Indians mi^t be in the pictuic, loo. 

"\Ve might see the men hunting wild game." 

“There may be scenes along the rives as they mate theii journey." 

“What part of the country will this movie show?" 

With such a list as a ^lide, the teacher now asks the pupils how 
they may know whether this film will present any of Uiese ideas 
accurately. The pupil response calls for iavesUgation of reading ma- 
terials of life on the frontier, and the gla«;s proceeds to this study 
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activity after deciding upon the materials to be used, which in a 
typical situation might be history textbooks, a volume from the 
Pageant of America, and a wall map. The teacher moves about among 
tlie pupils, observing tlieir activity, questioning a pupil’s selection 
of reading material that reveals failure to use the index properly, 
inquiring of a pupil os to the mcaningfulncss of the notes he is taking 
on his reading, observing whether three pupils at the wall map have 
chosen a system of rivers significant to the period of history portrayed 
in the film, discovering that several pupils have found material deal- 
ing with difficulties of frontier life, but that less material has been 
found on descriptions of tlie people themselves. The teacher reminds 
a pupil of the purpose of tlie dictionary when the pupil asks another 
for a word definition. The pupil then goes to the dictionary and dis- 
covers the meaning. Some proportionate time before tlie end of the 
study period, tlie teacher may ask whether any pupil has found any 
idea, picture, or material which will be helpful to the other pupils, 
and there will probably be a surprising response, because pupils 
like to tell what tlicy have done as an expression of their personal 
achievement, and tliere is also pleasure in lielping someone. The re- 
sults will consist of pictures In textbooks to illustrate tlie ideas they 
imagine will be found in the film, factual ideas relating to general 
context of material read which seem significant to the pupil, vocabu- 
lary items directly related to the period under consideration, and 
possibly names of characters or events discovered in the materials 
read. 

Such a supervised study period before the viewing of a film estab- 
lishes a helpful background of knowledge with which to understand 
the film. Pupils are strongly motivated to concentrate on tlie film 
when it is shown, because each is eager to discover whether any 
of his ideas, questions, and preparation will appear. As pupils view 
films, they acquire a certain habit of imagination which is a kind 
of skill to help them in preparing for future observations of films. 

Soperotsed Study after a Teachcr-controllcd Assignment. The fol- 
lowing plan of an assignment mi^t be considered typical of tlie 
method a teacher would use to set up a supervised study period when 
no teacher-pupil planning has worked out the problems to be solved 
by tbe class. 

The class is ready to begin a study of the early westward move- 
ment. At the opening of the class period the assignment is made. The 
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activities planned in the assignment have been listed on the black- 
board before the arrival of the class. Steps in the assignment are as 
follows: 

L The teacher presents the idea of the early westward movement, point- 
ing out various pertinent items on a u-all map of the United States. 

2. The teacher requests the pupils to open their boola to a page where 
the material for study begins. He then caiU their attention to a picture on 
the page by asking a pupil to compare it with a similar situation today. Fol- 
lowing the pupil response the teacher directs the attention of the class to 
the third page, where a description of life on the frontier is found. The 
teacher writes the word fronUer on the hoard and asks for volunteer defini- 
tions. After hvo or three attempted replies the teacher advises the pupils 
to consult the dictionary during the study period- Another picture on the 
neit page is rcmark-ed upon by the teacher, who turns then to the follow- 
ing page, suggesting that the pupils be able to list the tjpes of people who 
were found in the westward movement and to describe them. 

3. Tlie teacher then directs the class to choose items from the board 
as things to do after they have read to an indicated page. Of the items on 
the board tbe entire class is requested to do the first rivo items. If they have 
time after completing these, the individual pupils are to choose from the 
remaining items. The more activities each pupil completes satisfactorily, 
the better his uoderstaadiog of the lesson will be, Is the concluding advice 
from the teacher. 

4. Tbe activities listed on the bladcboard are read to the class by the 
teacher: 

I. Write answers to the following questions after you have read the les- 
son; 

A. Contrast life on the frontier with that of the settled areas east 
of the mountains. 

B. Why did tbe frontier contribute to the development of democ- 
racy? 

C. \Vbat contributions did eadi of pioneer make to tbe west- 
ward mo\ emcnt? 

D. How did cheap and free land ailcct the settlement of the early 
West? 

E. Why was tlie Indian problem temporanly solved after 1795? 

II. Make a list of ten words which you End in your reading that must be 
knowm in order (o understand thi'g topic. 

IIL Prepare a floor talk on the early settlements in Ohio. 

IV. Prepare a floor talk on tbe life and influence of "Mad Anthony" 
Wayne. 
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V. Draw a map of the Northwest Territory, locating early towns and 
important Indian battles named in your reading, 

VI. Draw a map of the United States in 1810 showing the states, the 
traOs to the West, waterways important in the westward movement, 
and the mountain barrier. 

VII. Construct a graph showing population of the United States in 1790, 
1800, and 1810. 

VIII. Draw a series of pictures illustrating the material you read in the 
assignment 

IX. Wnte an imaginary diary which a pioneer woman might have kept 
on this journey to the West 

X. Write a short story describing an imaginary incident experienced by 
a hunter. 

XI. With two or three other pupils plan a brief dramatization of the 
signing of the Treaty of Greenville. 

XII. Read an account of the settlement of Marietta from other sources 
and prepare a floor talk on this important subject. 

5. After readfog (he ac(t vitics to the class, (he teacher asks U anyone has 
not understood the assignment If no questions concerning procedure are 
raised, the teacher tells the pupils that Uie remainder of the period, or about 
forty minutes, will be devoted to study. He requests the pupils to ask ques* 
tions whenever they fail to understand any item as they proceed with their 
study, 

The teacher will then go about among the pupils during the study period, 
questioning, suggesting, and advising os the study activities proce^. 


Study Skills In the Social Studies. Although rules for efficient study 
may apply generally to study activities in all areas, there are particu- 
lar skills wliich seem of signifcancc to the social studies. Pupils in the 
social studies must become proficient in these skills in order to achieve 
success in this area of study. The teacher of the social studies must 
recognize this element of his teaching and provide for it by directing 
activities which will require the use of these essential skills until 
pupils show reasonable ability in their practice. Until the pupil has 
acquired a ready use of these skills, he is unable to proceed independ- 
ently. These skills maybe arrangedin three general groups: (1) read- 
ing skills; (2) skills in use of r^erence materials; and (3) communi- 
cation skills. 


Reading skills. For the various approaches to a problem different 
kinds of reading are needed. Eadi kind involves the fundamental 
ability to understand concepts from the printed page. Consequently 
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activities planned in the assi^ment have been listed on the black- 
board before the arrival of the class. Steps in the assignment are as 
follows: 

1. The teacher presents the idea of the early westward movement, point- 
ing out various pertinent items on a wall map of the United States. 

2. The ^p.qrher rec^uests the pupOs to open their books to a page where 
the material for study begins. He then calls their attention to a picture on 
the page by asking a pupd to compare it witfj a similar situation today. Fol- 
loNving the pupil response the teacher dire<^ the attention of the class to 
the tl2rd page, where a description of life on the frontier is found. The 
teacher writes the word frontier on the board and asks for volunteer defini- 
tions. After two or three attempted replies the teacher advises the pupils 
to consult the dictionary during the study period. Another picture on the 
next page is remarked upon by the teacher, who turns then to the follow- 
ing page, suggesting that the pupils be able to list the types of people who 
were found in tiie westward movement and to describe them. 

3. The teacher then directs the dass to choose items from the board 
as things to do after they have read to an indicated page. Of the items on 
the board the entire class is requested to do the first two items. If they have 
time after completing these, the individual pupib are to choose from the 
remaining items. The more activities each pupil completes satisfactorily, 
the better his understanding of the lesson w^ be, is the concluding advice 
from the teacher. 

4. The activities listed on the blackboard are read to the class by the 
teacher: 

I. Write answers to f oGowing questions after you have read die les- 

son: 

A Contrast life on the frontier with that of the settled areas east 
of the mountains. 

B. ^Vhy did the frontier contribute to the development of democ- 
racy? 

C. What contributions did each type of pioneer make to the west- 
ward movement? 

D. How did cheap and free land affect the settlement of the early 
West? 

E. Why was the Indian problem temporarily solved after 1795? 

II. Make a list of ten words which you End in your reading that must be 
known in order to imdcrstand this topia 

III. Prepare a floor talk on the early settlements in Ohio. 

IV. Prepare a floor talk on the life and influence of “Mad Anthony’ 
Wayne. 
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the pupil in sodal studies must make a continuous effort to acquire 
new words and terms, to understand their meaning, and, when more 
than one meaning exists, to be able to decide when a particular mean- 
ing is desired. To gather the meaning from the printed page requires 
a broad vocabulary. When pupils are attacking new material, the lack 
of understanding, if any, lies many times in their inadequate vocabu- 
lary. The differences which exist in pupil ability in vocabulary com- 
mand must be considered by teachers in guiding study activities, as 
some pupils will require greater practice in word study than \vill 
others. The social studies teatdier must not assume that spelling 
and definition knowledge can be left to the English class, because 
new concepts become a part of the pupil s daily preparation. Pupils 
can be helped in vocabulary study by having them keep a notebook 
record of new words and terms. Games, in the form of spelling bees 
involving definition, or spelling, can be used to advantage with junior- 
high pupils and may be a form of on essential terms. 

As pupils engage in study they will discover that some study re- 
quires that they read a section of material with close attention to 
detail while another portion during the same study period may re- 
quire only a general impression to furnish adequate information. At 
times the pupil must read to co mpare sou rces; such reading necessi- 
tates the ability to select the important ideas or principles involved. 
In preparing a floor talk or an essay, the pupil must read from a 
variety of sources, selecting the ideas which are pertinent to his 
problem. Reading rate is important, but it is not the chief factor in 
reading skill in the social studies. 

The supervised study period can be a great aid to the pupil who 
has a reading difficulty. Under the teacher’s direction this pupil may 
be guided in choosing materials to read vvhich offer less difficulty, 
and as he successfully completes an assignment, he is rewarded by 
the sense of achievement whidi it brings and by the pleasure he ex- 
periences in being able to read some material. The suggestion that 
the supervised study period is an opportunity for the retarded reader 
does not imply that the teacher must devote a disproportionate' 
amount ot time to this pupii at the expense of other pupils who ^o 
are to be guided in various activities. If a remedial-reading course 
is being taught in the school, the sodal studies teacher can often 
carry out activities in the supervised study period initialed by the 
remedial-reading teacher. By encouraging ^ pupils to read more 
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and to select with greater discrimination the materials read, the 
social studies teacher is contributing effectively to the life of the 
pupil. The social studies teacher, to be efficient in the reading- 
program phase of the supervised study period, should be informed 
on a fairly wide field of .reading materials; newspapers, magazines, 
and a wide range of books, in addition to textbooks, will be used. The 
supervised study period can occasionally become a period of free 
reading for the cultivation of a taste for good reading. At such times 
the teacher can guide pupil choi ce of reading by discussing very 
briefly an interesting book he has recently read, or he may bring from 
the library copies of several books which may appeal to the pupils. 
By informal talk with the individual pupils about a book the pupil 
has selected, the teacher obtains information about pupil interests 
and is also able to guide the pupil to otl^r books. 

Skills in the use of reference materials. In using a textbook the 
pupil must be aware of all the devices in the book intended to be of 
aid to him. He must understand the difference between the table of 
co ntent s and the index and how each is to be used. When phoneUc 
pronur^ciatlon is included in the index, the pupil must understand 
how to benefit by it. The need for following the author's suggestions 
must he understood when reference to related material is cited by 
the author within a paragraph. 

In the social studies an atUsJs an important reference, and pupils 
must know how to use it efficiently. The method of locating a point 
upon a map by the inde^x key must be mastered and an understanding 
gained of the types of information indicated on maps such as rainfall, 
products, population, vegetation, and natural resources. 

The interpretation of graphs is an essential skill in the social studies. 
Pupils will have been aware of numerous examples of graphic rep- 
resentation of ideas from tlieir everyday observation and yet may not 
be sure of the key to understanding. The pupil must be led to sec that 
a graph is a tuYid of picture illustrating a comparison. Line, bar, or ' 
circle graphs can frequently be used by pupils to illustrate elements 
of uriits~bf study. It has been the authors' experience that a study of 
graphs affords an excellent correlation between social studies and 
mathematics. Drill on graphs in a supervised study period thus can 
establish a study skill of frequent use. 

Acquiring a habit of usingJhe dictionary is essential for adequate 
study procedure. Tlie teacher should provide opportunity in a study 
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period for the various kinds of information in a dictionary to be 
demonstrated. In addition to spelling, pronunciation, definition, deri* 
vation, and currency of use, the dictionary includes a gazeteer, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, and convenient reference tables. 

Communication sHUs. After he has acquired factual information, 
the pupil needs to_expres^^ learning, either orally or by written 
communication of ideas. Undoubtedly skill in communication is 
closely related to skill in thinking. To present a convincing argument 
the individual must be able to org atiize his ideas in lo^cal maimer, ( 
which is the result of orderly thought process. 

The ability to outline material is an essential skill for pupils and is 
needed frequently in the social studies. The basis of an outline is the 
selec tion of principal ideas and a recognition of minor, contributing 
ideas and their degree of importance. Pupils should understand that 
the outline is the thought framework of the article. The recognized 
fonn for an outline is the following: 

I 

A. 

L 

2 . 

&. 

b 

B 

Practice in outlining material ^v^ll help pupils evaluate ideas within 
a topic, enabling them to dedde upon the amount of detail to be 
included in an outline. The outline is_^Iuable as an aid to pupils 
preparing a floor talk as they arrange material gathered from various 
sources. 

In summarizing material the pupil must be able to read and select 
information in such a way that the significant elements are included 
in his svriting. The summary is frequently helpful to pupils who wish 
to present accounts of lengAy m^erials. Both summary and outline 
skills are valuable to pupib in taking notes from reference materials, 
as these abilities emphasize coherence and organization in the prepa- 
ration of a report The outline of th^report grow as the pupil 
gathers further ideas. In preparing a new’s report, pupils \vill use 
summarizing skill and be guided by such factors as the social worth 
of the ne^vs article, a comparison of sources, and additional facts 
they may find in other sources in e^lanation of the news item. 
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Acquiring Study Skills. As lias been indicated earlier in this chap- 
ter, it is the teacher’s responsibility to help the pupils learn how to 
study. Early in the social studies course time should be devoted to 
a discussion of study problems, and the teacher should provide op- 
portunities for the pupils to observe study techmques. The teacher 
may use films to dem onstrate some study techmques. Time spent 
viewing and disctwsing films about study prbce^dures can be of con- 
tinuing value, as mental pictures of various procedures remain in 
the pupil’s mind long after he has viewed the film. Actual practice 
of the study technique proposed by the film may be tried out after 
the class has viewed the film. Evaluation of the individual’s method 
compared with the technique suggested in the film and suggestions 
for improvement are important elements of a discussion following 
the film. Some laboratory practice in each technique should occur 
before the class views the film. The following suggested films are 
helpful in developing some stu dy techn iques; 

HoiO to Read a Beak (Coronet) 

How to Study (Coronet) 

Improve Your Reading (Coronet) 

KnowYour Library (Coronet) 

We Discover the Dictionary (Coronet) 

In a discussion of how to study outside the classroom pupils can 
set up a list of helpful suggestions. It has been observed that pupils 
are aware of distracting conditions which weaken their study efforts, 
although they have not attempted to change their stu^.habits. Such 
a list was made by a ninth-grade class under the supervision of one 
of the authors and included such Items as the following: 

1. Don’t eat candy or chew gum while studying. 

2. Don’t listen to the radio while studying. 

3. Don’t put off studying. 

4. Don’t lounge. 

5. Don’t have other people around doing other things. 

6. Don’t telephone a classmate. 

With a beginnlDg such as this it is possible to guide a class discussion 
into the arranging of a list of possible study rules which can be very 
useful to them when they must prepare materials outside the super- 
vised study hour. After drill exercises in various study skills the 
teacher must watch for pupil application of the skills. This is a part 
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of the teacher’s work in the supervised study period. The inability 
of the pupil to use any study sldl presents a difficulty to that pupih 
Self-ecaluation as a Phase of Supervised Study. Pupils become 
efficient in solving problems to the degree that they are capable of 
analj'zing their own ability. Experience m self-evaluation under the 
teadier’s supervision is the best method by whiSi this desirable habit 
may be established. To this end, then, it is neccssar)’ for the teacher 
to provide guides for self-analysis and to direct pupils in their use. 
In the supervised study period an excellent opportunity for su(di 
activity is present, since the entire atmospher^is one of evaluation, 
investigation, and analv'sis. The following outline for pupil self- 
ev'aluation in study skills is an example of such a device: 

ScLF-EVAtJCA-no** IS Studt Smxs 

DiKEcnoNS: In the blank before each of the foDowing items write a plus 
(4- ) if yoi» think the statement applies to you, write a zero (0) if you know 
statement docs not apply to )'oa, write a minus ( — ■ ) if you tbink the 
statement applies sometimes. 

L 1 always have all necessary materials at band when I start 
to study (pencils, paper, l^ks to be used). 

~ 2. I always have a ce^ortable table, chair, and light 

' 3. I always study at approximalely the same time each day. 

4 I always study in a room by myself. 

5. I alvNays work without stopping until the assignment is com- 

pleted. 

6. 1 always vsTite fuli directions in class of what is to be done 
outside of class. 

L: — 7. I always ask questions to clarify what I do not understand in 

an assignment before leaving class. 

: — 8. I alwaj-s glance rapidly over the entire assignment before 

beginning work on It 

b — 9. I always list new vocabulary terms, use the dictionaiy, and 

leazn to spell each new word. 

i 10. I always think over each topic section after reading it 

— 11. I always think over the main ideas of chapteis or large divi- 
sions of reading materials after completing them. 

C- . 12. 1 always outline materials I have read. 

13. lalHaj-suieaDyquestionsorstudyhelpsmcIudedwiththe 

inaleriaL 

- 14 I always try to apply ideas gained from reading to a situa- 

tion previously knir^ 
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— 15. I always try to apply ideas gained from reading to the gen- 

eral class problem presently being studied. 

16. I always study additional material not directly related to the 
problem when it is interesting to me, 

17. I always try to interpret allusions to other knowledge or 

literature. 

— 18. I frequently delay getting started in study process. 

-I — 19. I frequently stop during a study hour because of the dis- 
covery that some material is missing or because I do not 
understand a part of the assignment 
-h— 20. I frequently eat wbile studying. 

-£l— 21. I frequently study to radio accompaniment 
-iL^ 22. I frequently study with a school friend. 

-ii— 23. I frequently assume that I already know some material and 
that therefore I need not study it thoroughly. 


The Significance of Supervised Study to Critical TMnking. The 
supervised study experience will probably be influential In estab- 
lishing habits_of^critieal thinking, as the entire purpose of the super- 
vised study procedure points toward the leal^Mion of good judg-^' 
xnent, discrimination in evaluating ideas, and an objective investi- 
gation of hcts on the part of pupils engaged. Personal problems of 
pupils, youth interests in the immediate community, world affairs, 
and the needs of life in a democracy all demand good judgment and 
clear thinking by pupils. The supervised study period encourages 
the pupil not only to compare facts but also to evaluate the sources 
of facts, withholding opinion until enough evidence is at hand to 
justify a conclusion. As the pupil becomes aware of the importance 
of primary sources, he will probably be less inclined to depend on a 
single secondary source but will investigate and compare others. The 
pupil will become more conscious of words as expressions of thought; 
shades of meaning of words and correct choice of words will be seen 
to be important for accurate statement. Hie very experience of using 
a variety of materials whose purpose is to furnish authentic informa- 
tion and of acquiring skills in study which emphasize eiBciency and 
reliability will cause the pupil to be alert to situations requiring de- 
cisions and opinions. The ability to identify the situation or problem, 
to remove it from all tangent ideas for accurate analysis, is a phase 
of critical study. With such e.Tpcriencc the pupil Increases his ability 
to apply these values, and in Us contact witli written or oral expres- 
sion he becomes sensitive to inciEcient thinking by someone ebe. 
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Tlie social sUtdies period of super\'Ucd study Is an excellent place 

for this sensitivity to be develop^. 

Teacher Difficulties in Supervised SUiiIij. It is obvious that the 
success of tlic supcr\’ised study period in the social studies will de- 
pend largely upon the skill and ability of the teacher. With experi- 
ence and careful planning for all units of study, the supervised study 
period should become more effective. Tlicrc arc many things which 
the teacher must keep in mind in directing the pupil study. To list 
some of these may suggest others to the teacher who has attempted 
tlic direction of a supervised study period. The teacher must not give 
answers outright in response to pupil requests for information unless 
that information is available only from the Icaclicr. Help is more 
valuable for pupils when a teacher's questions are guides in reply 
to pupil inquiry. Only in rare drill situatioi« will all the pupils do 
the same thing in a supcA’ised period, although this might be easier 
for the teacher. The teacher must Icam to sense pupil reaction to tlie 
work and to know when s)Tnpathy, encouragement, or hclpfid criti- 
cism is most needed. Tlic teacher must also develop a sense of tim- 
ing; he must acquire patience and a svillingncss to permit what may 
seem loo much time for the performance of given activities in order 
to seairc adequate pupil achievement. Tlic general preparation of 
the teacher in the social studies Ccid will be a significant factor in 
the success of his supcAiscd study periods. 

Supervised Study, Grades 13 and 14. Even at the advanced 
level of grades 13 and 14 the problem of teaching students how to 
study remains important but does not lend itself to supCA'ision of 
study within (he classroom. Consequently the suggestions must be- 
come more concrete and specific. Student independence must be at- 
tained. Topical or unit procedures arc assumed; likewise, suggested 
bibliographies are a part of the total picture. Thus student identifica- 
tion of central themes, pursuing of pertinent reading, and reaching 
sound conclusions are objectives of his study habits. All tliis is quite 
the opposite of memorization procedures. Without prejudice to the 
value and place of the many suggestions that arc so helpful to social 
studies pupils at /ower-gradc feveis, (he foifowmg are offered as espe- 
cially applicable in these upper grades: 

1. Strive to read as widely as possible. This will Inv'olve increased 
speed, greater concentration, and the development of a love for reading in 
social studies areas. 
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2. After any considerable amount of reading, put all materials aside 
and tell yourself the basic ideas ^ined. 

3. Strive to develop a feeling of ^uniliarity \vith the authors of mate- 
rials read. Know their background, present professional afBliations, and . 
traditional points of view. 

4. Attempt deliberately to read varying points of view on social, po- 
litical, and economic issues. 

5. Gain creativity in the field of social studies by expressing your own 
ideas either orally or in writing. 

6. In written work observe the commonly accepted forms used in the 
preparation of manuscripts. 

7. Attempt to make current applications of social studies materials 
that represent cultural background information or basic principles. 

8. Be a regular reader of one or more of the outstanding weekly period- 
icals dealing with contemporary affairs. 

9. Engage in reflective thinking, which should result in integrating the 
work learned in social studies with that being pursued in other courses. 

10. In order to motivate study, hold fast to the feeling that social studies 
constitute an area of human knowledge and activity that is second to none 
In importance. 

Summary. The definition of supervised study from Maxwell and 
Kilzer is the basis for the entire discussion of supervised study pre- 
sented in this chapter. A discussion of the process of supervised study 
from the planning period through the study period gives in con- 
siderable detail the activities to carried on by pupils and teacher. 
The importance of supervised study to the social studies is em- 
phasized, and the significance of this- experience in encouraging 
habits of critical thinking is noted. Study skills especially needed in 
the social studies are reviewed, and the influence of the teacher in 
the supervised study period is indicated. A self-evaluation chart on 
study habits is included as an example of a procedure which a teacher 
may use to help pupils analyze and improve their study practices 
outside the supervised study time. It appears that for present-day 
trends in school programs supervised study is an essential technique. 

Questions on 1116 Text 

1. What advantages seem to be found in the supervfsed study melfiod 
in contrast to home study arrangements? 

2. List the values of supervised study which the authors suggest 

S. List study skills essentia! in the soda! studies. 
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4. Suggest some pupiJ difBculties in study techniques. 

5. Describe in detail the process of supervising a study period. 

6. Comment on the reading shills essential in the social studies. 

7. How does teacher-pupil planning contribute to an effective super- 
vised study period? 

8. ^Vhy must the pupil show mastery of vocabulary in the sodal 
studies? 

^ 9. How may the reading program of the sodal studies be improved 

through supervised study? 

10. Why does the sodal studies 6eld seem particularly well adapted to 
training in habits of crib'cal thinhing? 

11. How docs a social studies teadier improve his supervision of a study 
period? 

12. Suggest characteristics which might appear in a poorly directed 
supervised study period. 


S0CCESTn> AC'llVlIIZS 

1. Visit a social studies class to observe a period of supervised study. 
Summarize your observation as to desirable and undesirable factors in 
evidence. 

2. Write out in detail an assignment providing for a supervised study 
period. 

S. Examine several texts on methods for rules for individual pupil 
study. Do the activities suggested appear in a supervised study period? 
^Vhich method seems preferable to you? Why? 

4. Set up a list of activities which you think should be present in a well- 
supervised study period. 

5. Demonstrate in detail to the dass bow you would instruct a hi^- 
school class in such study skills as bow to use an atlas, a dictionary, an ency- 
clopedia. and other reference materials. 

6. Observe a social studies in the teacher-pupil planning period 
and the ensuing supervised study activi^. Note ho^v each pupil selects his 
study problem, and note the activity of the teacher with individuals, 
groups, or the class as a whole. 

7. Observe a social studies teacher during the making of an assign- 
ment List as definitely as you can every direction and suggestion given 
by the teacher. Comment on the assi^unent What changes, if any, would 
you recommend? Why? 

8. Plan a vocabulary study for an eleventh-grade class in social studies. 
List in detail the procedure yon wcnild foUow. 
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0. Devise a plan for encouraging pupils to read materials related to a 
course but not assigned as a part of the study materials. 

10. List articles, stories, or books you might use for a retarded reader 
in a bigh-school social studies class. 
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chapter 14 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 


Tretiew. There are many angles to the problem of measuring results 
in social studies teaching. The one most commonly thought about has 
to do wlh testing. General comments are offered on this subject Two 
^es of test, the objective and the essay, are presented in some de- 
tail. Interpretation of scores is mentioned briefly. The possible uses 
of standardized tests and sources from which they may be secured 
axe described. The fuller implications of detailed evaluation of the 
teaching procedures are given. The chapter presentation ends with 
a discussion of the marking system as apph’ed to the social studies. 

Cevaral Comments on Teeing. One of the most important topics 
in the realm of social studies teaching is a good testing program. The 
phase of it that is in many wa>*s most important relates to the tests 
that the classroom teacher corrstrocts. These range in length from 
those that the pupils take covering a smgle day’s work to those re- 
garded as finals and dealing with a years work. They may be ob- 
jective, essay-type, or a combination of the two. 

Regardless of the length and t)'pe of tests used the social studies 
teacher should keep constantly in mind the purposes for giving them. 
Some of these are identical Nvith those in other secondary-school areas. 
It is generally felt that testing has a tendency to stimufete pupils 
to more effective study.' During the development of a unit they tend 
to isolate and learn infonnalion on which they feel that they are 
likely to be tested. Preparation for a test gives opportunity for or- 
^ ganizatiOD, systematization, and effective review. Next, there are 
some courses where the assigning of marks might be quite difficult 
if tests were not used. Ttadiiion has brought about the acceptability 
of this method. This obtains especially In the case of very large classes. 
Furthermore, our pupils live in a society where tests are used in the 
determination of many points relative to an individual If he joins 
the armed services, if he noshes to secure a civil-service position or 
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to enter some divisions of industry, he may be obliged to talce tests. 
Should he pursue higher education it is reasonably certain that even 
his work in the social sciences will be subjected to testing. Finally, 
in respect to general objectives for testing it must not be overlooked 
that the results tend to indicate the success or failure of the teach- ' 
ing methods employed. If a test measures up to the criteria of a good 
one and the results are generally low, a critical appraisal should fol- 
low. Needless to say, reteaching should be done before new content 
is approached. A few words should be said about possible values to 
be achieved from testing in social studies classes diat are not quite 
as pronounced in other areas. Honesty, fairness, and the exertion of 
ones best efforts are traits of social behavior. They play a very im- 
portant role at testing time. The social studies teacher should feel 
keenly the responsibility for proper stress and development of these 
traits. 

The question of the frequenecy of tests is one that has a proper 
place. Some teachers find it helpful to administer the short daily 
quiz. It may consist of one;word answers to a very few questions or 
a short paragraph written in response to one general question. Usu- 
ally pupils tire of these if used overa relatively Jong period. However, 
the teacher can use them for purposes of making daily preparation 
uniform and general. They should not be allowed to consume a very 
large proportion of the period. Small slips of paper should be pre- 
pared in advance, passed out quickly, and collected without delay 
by being passed forward upon completion. Some teachers feel that 
tests should be given periodically, for instance weekly, monthly, or 
on the last day of a grading period. Tliis has the advantage of serving 
a useful purpose in determining marks. It has the disadvantage of 
not coinciding with times when units of work are being completed, 
unless as a matter of chance. A systematic scheduling of a semester 
or final examination probably has more value for the college-prepara- 
tory group than for any other. 

The Objective Test. The objective test has come into extensive 
use in the social studies. In general it is identified as one wliich-yields ^ 
the same score when marked by different individuals; in other words, ^ 
the opinions or desires of the person grading it do not have an effect , 
upon the results. Many advantages have been claimed for it other 
than uniformity of scoring. One is that it can be scored quickly. / 
Simply by placing a key beside tlie answers given ancT chec^g 
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items marked incorrectly or oimtted, it is possible to score a paper 
in negligible time. Another is tfiat it is possible to cover very com- 
prehensively all the work that a class has studied, thus being very 
sure of the extent to which learning has taken place. Finally, it is 
usually observed that pupils cnj^ taking well-constructed objective 
tests. Many of the fears and dreads that accompany other types dis- 
appear. Probably much of the enjoyment is related to the fact that 
newspapers and radio programs use similar quiz techniques. 

The nature of the questions to use on objective tests has to be con- 
sidered at the outset. The true-false type is subject to much discus- 
sion. Many teachers do not use it because the pupil may give correct 
ans^vers by shrewd guessing. Some teachers try to offset this feature 
by warning the pupils not to attempt the question unless they are 
! sure of the ans^ver and stating that two points will be deducted for 
{ each incorrect response whereas only one point will be deducted for 
j an omitted answer. If the true-false question is used it should be 
stated in a straightforward manner with no Intent to take advantage 
of the pupil. There should be no effort on the part of the teacher to 
inject humor into the statements by making them ludicrously false. 
The following are examples submitted as meeting the requirements 
of the principles just stated: 

Some of the following statements are true and some are false. Place a 
plus (-}-) in front of the number of each one that is true and a zero (0) in 
front of the number of each one that is false. 

L William I was king of Prussia in I860. 

2. Bismarck reasoned that he would have to wage only one war 

in Older to MoHy Germany around Prussia. 

3. Schleswig and Hobtem were two provinces that finally be- 
came part of Poland. 

4. Von ^loltke may be said to be the first general to use scientific 

methods of warfare. 

5. The peace of Fraidduit dosed the Austro-Prussian War. 

6. The upper house in the legislature of the North r>Tman 

federation was the Rekh^g. 

One of the variations of the true-false item as regulasly used is 
to ask pupils to indicate the changes in the item marked kbe that 
would be necessary to make them true. The following examples are 
given to illustrate this procedure: 
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DiREcnoNS: The following statements are to be read carefully to deter- 
mine which are true and which are false. Pkce a plus ( -j- ) in front of those 
which are true and a zero (0) in front of those that are false. For those that 
you mark false, draw a line through the incorrect part of the statement and 
place below the 0 the word, date , place , etc., that would be nee3e'd'tb’make 1 
the statement true. 

+ 1. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were rulers of France at the 

outbreak of the French Revolution. 

0 2. The French Revolution began- hofor e-the American Revolu- 

after tion. 

0 3. The largest group of French people in 1789 belonged to the 

Third . Fir s t - Estate. 

+ 4. Voltaire was a philosopher and writer. 


M ultipIe<hoice q uestions are used extensively. This type ordi- 
narily consists of a statement that is completed correctly by the use 
of one.o f th e answers giv^. A few genwal rulef should be observed, f ( 
There should probably be fou r or mor e optional answers. Otbersvise 
the question becomes true^f^e in nature. The options should be of 
the same general classiBcation. For instance, characters, places, dates, | > 
etc., should be used exclusively and not mixed in the same item. 

No option should be so obviously incorrect as to be. absurd. The 
following examples are offered to illustrate this type of item: 

DmEcnons: On the line at the left of each item write the number of the 
word or group of words that correctl y comple tes the statement. 

2 1. Rainfall far any period of lime is recorded by our government 

in (1) inches (2) feet (3) gallons (4) barrels. 

1 2. Mostof the world’s wood isconsumed as (1) fuel (2) build- 

ing material (3) paper (4) furniture. 

1 3. The leading coffee-producing country is (1) Brazil (2) 

Mexico (3) Java (4) El Salvador. 

Many teachers develop variations in the use of the multiple-choice 
item. For instance, they sometimes make all tiie answers correct ex- 
cept one; it then becomes the pupils obligation to find the one that 
is incorrect and identify it. The following are examples of this type 
of item: 
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DiEEcnoNs: In the follcnving all except one choice is correct. You are to 
decide which one is incorrect and place its number on the blank provided 
at the left 

3 1. The foUcnving made notable contributions to science: (1) 

Westinghouse (2) Curie (3) Tolstoy (4) Pasteur. 

2 2. Among the states that seceded from the Union at the time of 

the War Behveen the Stales were (1) Georgia (2) West Vir- 
ginia (S) South Carolina (4) Tennessee. 

Still another variation of the multiple-chmce item is to include a 
statement in the directions that if none of the ite^ is correct the 
answer is to be marked 0. The following examples illustrate this 
tj'pe; 

DiRECnoNS: In the following multiple-choice items some do not have a 
correct answ*er given- For those particular items place a 0 in the blank 
spaces at the left If the correct answer ts given place its number on the 
blank space provided. 

4 L Carthage as an early Phoenician colony was located in (1) 

Spain (2) Gaul (3) Sicily (4) Northern Africa. 

0 2. Piraeus was the harbor used by ancient (1) Troy (2) Rome 

(3} Memphis (4) f'aA'rr 

Another variation of the multiplcKioice item to be mentioned is 
similar to the one just described except that all items carry a blank 
space at the end of the options in which the pupils are asked to write 
the correcl^^aimvei should none of those given be correct The follow- 
ing are examples of this character: 

DmEcnoNS; This section deals with definitions of important characters. 
Some of the problems have the correct ans\«'ers included wh3e others do 
not If the correct ans^ve^ is included place an X in front of it If the correct 
answer has not been included write It on the line below the problem. 
Aristotle 

X Greek philosopher 

Persian military leader 

Spartan lawgiver 

Phidias 

Assyrian military leader 

Greek philosopher 

Roman emperor 

Creek tcvJptor 
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The matching type of item is quite generally used. In it a list of | 
words, phrase^“orstatemenls from one column are to be paired cor- ' ' 
rectly with those in a second_coluinn. Some general principles should 
be observed in the construction and use of tliis type of test. First, 
it should not involve too long ajis^of items to be matched, otherwise 
there is a considerable loss of time involv^. Second, the items in 
each group should be of the same general classification, such as char- 
acters, vocabulary, places, etc. TTiird, there should be slighUy more / 
items in the column containing the answers than there are in the 
column containing the test. The following examples are given for this 
type of test: 


DmECTioNs: Do this section as a matching test. Each part is complete 
within itself. Do Part A, then Part B. 

Part A 


1. Hebrews 

2. Babylonians 

3. Egyptians 

4. Prehistoric men 

5. Lydians 

6. Romans 

7. Greeks 

8. Hittitea 

9. Phoenicians 
10. Crusaders 


1. Have been called the missionaries of 
civilization 

2. Popularized the idea of one God 

3. Probably invented coinage 

4. Achieved most in the fields of law 
and government 

5. Increased thewealthofltalian cities 
and introduced Oriental goods into 
western Europe 

6. Practiced cuneiform writing 

7. Started the Reformation in \vestera 
Europe in sixteenth century 

8. First to light fires, use language, and 
domesticate plants and animals 

9. Studied geometry, invented a cal- 
endar, and embalmed 

10. Introduced the use of iron 

11. Stressed the beautiful in life and 
laid tbe foundations of art and liter- 
ature 


Part B 

11. Junkers 

12. Xaaba 

13. Nihilists 

14. Quadrivium 

15. Sepoys 

16. Mikado 


1. Native soldiers of India 

2. Old Stone Age 

3. Famous prison 

4. Special sealed letter 

5. Emperor of Japan 

6. Russian organization 
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17. Council of Nicaca 7. Wealthy German landholders 

18. Paleolithic 8. Rebirth of learning 

19. Vulgate 9. I<atin translation of the Bible 

20. Bastille 10. Stated the beliefs of the early Chris- 
tian Church 

11. Croup of subjects taught in early 
universities 

12. Building sacred to Mohammedans 

A slight variation of the regular matching test is found in the 
multiple-matching procedure. The pupil is asked _to..6nd a-series of 
^ ans wer s about an jtem. Tlie following examples illustrate tliis type: 

Dmrenos's: You will find below a list of ten historical characters. From 
GROUP A select the century in which each was most active in his field. 
From GROUP B select the county of^igin of each. From GROUP C select 
the field of activity in which each character made his greatest contribution. 
You may use any part of the three groups as many limes as you need to. 
BE SURE to try every problem. 

BISMARCK GROUP A 

_ 51. Period 1. Eighteenth century 

52. Nationality 2. Nineteenth century 

. 53. Contribution 3. Twentieth century 

CAVOUR CROUP B 

- ■ - 54. Period 1. Belgium 

55. Nationality 2. Austria 

56. Contribution 3. France 

DAVID LIVINGSTON 4. England 

57. Period 5. United States 

58. Nationality 6. Russia 

59. Contribution 7. Spain 

WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE 8. Germany 

GO. Period 9. Italy 

61. Nationality 10. Scotland 

62. Contribution GROUP C 

METTERNICH 1. Science 

63. Period 2. Military affairs 

64. Nationality 3. Government 

65. Contribution 4. Writing 

5. Religion 

Still other types of matching items that do not depart far from 
the above are related to map exercises and photos. A map is presented 
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as part of the test which has a series of numbers scattered about on it. 
Questions having answers related to l ocation s are asked and are an- 
swered by the matching procedure. Pictures are often used in the 
same manner for identification of contempor ary chara cters. 

The completion type of question is regarded as e xcelle nt in that 
the pupil must kiibw the ex act answ er; generally it permits no guess- 
ing. It should be so phrased that only, one answer can be regarded as 
correct. Since it is usually the part of the test upon which the lowest 
scores are made, it should probably be placed at the end, otherwise 
the pupil becomes discouraged at the outset. For ease of marking, 
the spaces for answers should be placed at the left of the questions 
as with true-false, multiplcj^hoice, and matching tests. The follow- 
ing are examples of completion or short-answer questions: 

DiBECnoNS: On the line at the left write the word or phrase wWch best 
completes the statement. 

Example; 

Germanj^ 0 gj^niarck led in the unification of his native country, __ 

■ 1. The Federal body which determines the constitutionality of 

laws passed by (ingress is the . 

■ 2. European attempts to colonize in the Western Hemisphere 

caused the United States to formulate the policy called 
the I 

- . . I S. The Illinois statesman with whom Abraham Lincoln en- 
gaged in a series of debates dealing with slavery was , 

4. Voters are given an opportunity to nominate candidates by 

means of the 

5. The United States purchased Alaska from . 

6. The issue involved in the Compromise of 1850 was , 

7. The document drasvn up by the Pilgrims to pledge alle- 
giance to future laws passed for the general good of the 
colony was the 

8. Representation for the states in the House of Representa- 
tives is apportioned according to the 

g. The Vice-President of the United States is the presiding 

ofEcer of the 

10. The revolt of the Chinese in 1900 against foreign interven- 
tion was called the . 

11. The first ten amendments to the U.S. Constitution are called 

the , 
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12. Hie countiy In which the Fascist party was formed in 1919 

13. The ccontry in which the seal of the League of Nations was 

located is 

14. A colonial court established the right of the press to criticize 

the acts of public officials in the trial of 

15. A conflict of opinion exists among sociologists as to which is 
the chief cause of crime, environment or — 

Frequently teachers feel that memorizing dates in history is not 
good procedure but that pupils should have a feeling of sequence of 
events. A frequently used technique of testing in this instance is to 
list a series of events out of correct sequence and ask the pupils to 
rearrange them corre^ly. It would be possible to do such an exercise 
correctly and not know accurately the date of an individual event, 
although this would not be likely to occur. Best procedure dictate 
that the events listed pertain to a given topic and that the number 
in a group be relatively small, the latter point being governed partly 
by the age of the pupils. The following examples axe given: 

DntEcnoN's: The foUmviog is a test on time order or sequence of events. In 
each case select the event that happened most recently and place the num* 
ber of that e>'cnt in the blank space. The example is correct Be sure to 
try every problem. 

Example: 

^ 0. (1) Trea^of Rj-xwick (2) Treaty of Utrecht (3) Treaty of 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

1. (1) Declaration of Independence (2) Magna Carta (3) Bill 

of Rights 

2. (1) Birth of Christ (2) Cound! of Claremont (3) Flight of 

Mohammed 

3. (1) Battle of Tours (2) Battle of Ch^ons (3) Battle of 

Marathon 

4. (1) Charlemagne crowned emperor (2) Golden Age of 

Athens under Pericles (3) Caesar took fiiU charge of Borne 

5. ( 1 ) Elaborate irrigation ^stem perfected by the Egyptians 

(2) Invention of gunpowder (3) Copernicus’s theory of the 
solar system made knmvn 

In some classes teachers become concerned about the reading com- 
prehension of pupils. In the .absence of a comprehensive-reading- 
testing program in a school, the plan ran be followed of giving a 
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paragraph with the instructions that it be read carefully and that 
questions pertaining to it be answered. The following single example 
illustrates the technique; 

DmEcnONS: Read the following paragraph carefully. After finishing it 
write the answers to the questions in the blank spaces provided. (You may 
reread the paragraph as many times as you desire. ) 

The French Revolution is a very interesting period not only for the 
people of the one nation but for all liberty-loving people of the world. 
One thing that caused it is that there were three social classes instead of 
one as there is in America today. These groups were clergy, nobility, and 
Third Estate. While the first made up only a small per cent of the popula- 
tion they enjoyed the largest number of privileges. Among these were spe- 
cial hunting rights, exemption from many taxes, favors at the king’s palace, 
and special consideration in the courts. Other facts that brought on this 
revolution in 17S9 are the work and writings of French philosophers, the 
Influence of the American Revolution, and a condition of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

— — 1. WhatkindofpcopleareinterestedintheeventsoftbeFiencb 
Revolution? 

■ 2. How many social classes were there in France? 

.. ■ I - 3. To which class did most Frenchmen belong? 

— 4 . Did the Third Estate enjoy special hunting rights? 

. S. Did the French Revolution occur before or after the Ameri- 

can Revolution? 

A similar plan can readily be used if it Is desired to see how well 
pupils can use the dictionary, encyclopedia, atlases, world almanac, 
etc. Possibly easier adaptations can be made to ascertain ability to 
interpret tables of figures, grapljs, and maps. 

An essential type of objective testing, slightly different from any 
of those described above, is called by Anderson, Forsyth, and Morse ‘ 
measurement of understanding. Among the phases that are described 
for this type of testing are understanding of special vocabulary, 
chronological relationships, maps, graphs and tables, etc. Naturally 
many phases of this division of testing Involve the presentation in 
text form of information or data. The pupil is permitted to read 
the text as many times as he desires and Is then asked to answer 
specific questions or indicate conclusions. 

* Howard R. Andenon, Elaine Forsyth, and Horace T. Mone, “The Measure- 
ment of Understanding in the Sodal ShKnes." Chicago: National Society for 
the Study of EdueaUon, Forty-fifth Yeerbook, IW6, Part I, Chap. V. 
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No doubt a resourceful teacher can think of other types of objective- 
test items in social studies teaching. One of his ambitions should be 
to learn about the finer points of test construction and the interpre- 
tation of results. Such sldll often leads to useful experimentation and 
contributes to improved methods of teaching. 

It is quite important to measure progress in the development of 
study skills in social studies. Progressive achievement is impossible 
unless the attack becomes both more vigorous and more efficient The 
techniques of construction of such tests are far different from those 
used in dealing with subject matter. Morse and McCune * discuss ten 
points to observe in this connection, among them that attention 
shotild be paid to formulating directions for making responses to the 
various sections and that testing should be for possession of a skill 
rather than for the retention of factual knowledge. 

Essay Type of Testing. Some teadbers do not sympathize svith the 
use of the tests described and prefer to use the essay type. Some of 
the advantages that they feel to be associated with it are as follows: 

1. The time needed for constructing is much less than that needed for 
the preparation of a good objective test In extreme instances only a few 
minutes have been consumed in rnaking fairly acceptable tests of this type. 

2. Pupils have an opportuni^ to develop and use powers of self-expres- 
sion. They learn not only to recall facb but also to exercise creative think- 
ing. 

8. Organizing ability is brought into play. Information is presented in a 
proper sequential order for the sake of being convincing. 

4. Social studies are correlated well \vith English. Ability to spell cor- 
rectly and to express ideas in acceptable ^ammab'cal style is placed at a 
premium. 

The following essay test is given as an example of one that might 
be used following the completion of a unit in early American history: 

1. Write a paragraph that explains why England did better than her 
rivals in colonization. (5 points.) 

2. Make an outline In which you Include the following points about five 
of the thirteen colonies: name, motive for settlement, important leaders, 
and interesting facts. (IS points.) 

3. List five genera] reasons for the American Revolution. (5 points.) 

* Horace T. Morse and George H. McOme. "Testing Study Skills: A Few Con- 
siderations." Social Studies. XXXIV (Fehniary, 1943), pp. 67-69. 
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4. Give the main provisions of the Treaty of Paris (1763); do the same 
for the Treaty of Paris (1783). (8 points.) 

5. Write one identificationsentenceforeach of the following: da Gama, 
Sir John Hawkins, Spanish Armada, joint-stock company, Tudors, Puritan 
Revolution. Piedmont, Zenger, mercantilism, Andros, Ohio Company, 
Pontiac, Proclamation of 1763, Greenville, Declaratory Act, Common 
Sense, Burgoyne, John Jay, and Vergennes. (15 points.) 

Only two suggestions dealing with scoring and reading this type of 
test will be offered. The first is that the questions should be weighted 
with respect to relative importance; the pupils should have this in- 
foimation when talcing the test. (See example above.) The second 
is that the papers should be arranged in a manner that makes it pos- 
sible to read all the responses of the pupils to question one before 
any responses to question two are read, etc. Probably no recording 
of points should be made until several papers have been read in or- 
der that the reader can sense the general quality of the responses of 
the class as a whole. On the other hand, some teachers follow the 
practice of having in their own minds a model of the answers ex- 
pected and marking responses according to the degree of conformity 
found. 

A final word might aptly be offered as to whether a teacher of 
social studies should use objective or essay tests. Possibly the best 
answer is that neither should be used to tlie complete exclusion or 
the other. In the entire field of education it appears that the former 
type have the wider usage. If it should be concluded that the abso- 
lute advantages favor it, pupils should nevertheless not be denied 
completely the advantages of the latter. A test on a social studies unit 
could well contain a generous number of items ob/ecti^’e in nature 
and for its conclusion have at least one wcH-phrased essay question. 

One of the most important points related to testing in the social 
studies has to do with the use made of the results. If an objective 
test has been administered, an item analysis should be made. In 
brief, this means that a check should be made to determine the 
percentage of correct responses for each item used. The teacher 
should start with a sheet of paper on which the numbers represent- 
ing the items are placed vertically at the left side. For each incorrect 
response found in going through all the papers a check mark should 
be made. When this has been completed it becomes readily apparent 
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which items were easiest and which were most diiEculL For instance, 
let us assume that there were twenty-6ve in the class, that item 6 
had one clieck mark, and that item 12 had twenty check marks. It 
becomes obvious that the former was an easy question and the latter 
very difficult. Reteaching of the latter item as well as all others of 
considerable difficulty should follow. 

Of the many technical terms related to interpretation of test re- 
sults, it is recommended that the social studies teacher know at least 
the following: median, quartile, range, and standard deviation. Most 
of these can be explained in an elementary fashion to an upper-grade 
class group; this in turn will help them to understand better their 
o\vn scores. Furthermore, it is imperative that teachers know well a 
minimum list of such terms in order to read intelligently the results 
of research. 

Standardized Tests. As in other subjects it is possible for the social- 
studies teacher to use standardized tests. These have the advantage 
of having been used rather widely and having a set of established 
norms. They are available in the specific subjects and in many sup- 
plementary areas. 

Among the companies that publish these on a large scale are 
California Test Bureau Public School Publishing Company 

516 Hollywood Blvd. 509-13 North East Street 

Los Angeles 2S. Bloomington, 111. 

Cooperative Achievement Tests World Book Company 

15 Amsterdam Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 

New York 23. Chicago. 

Educational Testing Service 
2207 Shattuck Ave. 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 

General catalogues are or^arily available upon request The so- 
cial studies section can be consult^ in each instance. 

A list of tests that are typical of those found in such catalogues, 
together with pade fat wl^ each is recommend^ and nnhlisbed, 
follows: 

American History— Goveminent^Problems of Democracy: Acorn 
Achievement Tests. Grades 9 to 16. Acorn Publishing Company. 

Cooperative American History Test Grades 9 to 16. Cooperative Test 
Service. 
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Cooperative Community Affairs Test Grades 9 to 12. Cooperative Test 
Service. 

Cooperative Economics Test. Grades 9 to 16. Cooperative Test Service. 

Cooperative Modern European History Test. Grades 9 to 16. Coopera- 
tive Test Service. 

Cooperative Social Studies Test. Grades 7, 8, and 9. Cooperative Test 
Service. 

Cooperative Test in American Government. Grades 9 to 12. Cooperative 
Test Service. 

Cooperative World History TesL Grades 9 to 12. Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice. 

Examination in Civics. Grades 9 to 12. American Council on Education. 

Examination in Modem European History. Grades 9 to 16. American 
Council on Education. 

Examination in Problems in Democracy. Grades 11 and 12. American 
Council on Education. 

Geography Test! National Achievement Tests. Grades 8 to 8. Acom 
Publishing Company. 

Illinois Teachers College Cooperative Social Science Test, 1942 Edition. 
Grades 10 to 13. McKnight and McKnigbt. 

Kansas American History Test Grades 9 to 12. Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, Kansas State Teacher's College, Emporia. 

Kansas Modem European History Test Grades 9 to 12. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements, Kansas State Teacher's College, Emporia. 

Kniss World History Test. Grades 9 to 12. World Book Company. 

Mordy-Schrammel Constitution Test Grades 9 to 16. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Measurements, Kansas State Teacher’s College, Emporia. 

Mordy-Schrammel Elementary Civics Test Grades 7 to 9. Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teacher’s College, Emporia. 

Stanford Achievement Test: Social Studies Test. Grades 4 to 9. World 
Book Company. 

Social Studies Test: National Achievement Test. Grades 7 to 9. Acom 
Publishing Company. 

Survey Test in United States History. Grades 9 to 12. Turner E. Smith 
Company. 

Tate Economic Geography Test. Grades 9 to 16. Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, Kansas State Teacher’s College, Emporia. 

Test of General ProBciency in the Field of Social Studies. Grades 10 to 
12. Cooperative Test Service. 

There is no certainty that exactly what teachers desire in tests will 
always be found irr tliose that have Been standardized. For instance, 
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Park examined fourteen such tests in American history and com- 
pared the content >vith the list of dates and persons recommended 
for various grade levels in the Wesley report, the purpose of which 
was to set forth “irreducible content.” The findings showed that the 
tests did not emphasize to a very large extent the recommended 
Hems! * 

Evaluation of Social Studies Teaching. After a teaching job has 
been done it becomes very important to evaluate the results. One 
should be concerned about such points as whether the maximum good 
was accomplished, what types of improvement could be introduced 
on a future occasion, and the extent to which the pupils enjoyed the 
work. 

Possibly the easiest aspect to determine is the amotmt of learning 
that took place. In unit teaching the results of pretesting can be com- 
pared with the scores on the test at the dose of the instruction period. 
If an entire year is considered, the scores made on form A of a test can 
be compared with those made on form B. Assuming that the tests 
used are valid and reliable, the results are indeed helpful 
^Vhen hvo different groups of pupils have been taught the same 
social studies content by the same teacher, a comparison of results 
can be made. Should one group surpass the other noticeably a study 
of causes should be made. Certainly if the groups represent compara- 
ble ability, the methods used should be examined carefully. Some- 
times it is possible for social studies teachers of different schools to 
compare results obtained. This can be done beneficially on a semi- 
scientific basis or even informally. 

Some teachers have an intuitive knack of knowing whether teach- 
ing accomplished its objectives. This is certainly based on subjective 
observations. It is not uncommon to find teachers who record reac- 
tions of this nature daily in diary form. 

A valuable procedure is to ask pupHs to express their feeUn^s freely 
after a unit of work is complet^ If they are told frankly that the 
purpose is to gain information that will help in their study of subse- 
quent work, they will usually talk sincerely. Such questions as “What 
activity that we engaged in did you like best?” “\Vhich reading ref- 
erence appealed roost to you?” and “What would you prefer to have 
studied that we omitted?" will usually arouse helpful discussion. 

*Joe Park, An Ana^^ of Standardized American History Tests,” Sociat 
Studies, XXXV (October. 1944), pp, 267-269. 
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The essential point is that the pupils share the spirit of the investiga- 
tion. 

Much can be gained by critically examining the written work that 
pupils prepare. If themes, imaginary speeches, and other written 
projects are handed in, the type of phrasing used is very revealing of 
results obtained. It is possible to observe readily whether reactions 
are those that accompany genuine learning or partial mastery. Like- 
wise, it is equally easy to detect the character of the attitudes that 
pupils develop. This applies to group relationships, society, and the 
subject in question. Examination of notebook work will reveal similar 
information. 

Many units in social studies are of such nature that noticeable 
changes should take place in social behavior. If this manifests itself 
in good sportsmanship, courtesy, cooperation, efPective leadership, 
and other similar ways, it can be judged that teaching success has 
been attained. These results can be looked for in the hallways, during 
assemblies, at games, in the theater, on the streets, and in other 
diverse places. This may seem to imply that social studies classes are 
in this manner attempting to fill the functions of home, church, and 
school, but such is not the case. It takes the combined efforts of all 
groups to produce the desired development of character. 

If the teachinghas been concerned w/th presen ting a skill, ft is pos- 
sible to observer and judge whether improvement has been made. 
Detection of propaganda, selection of the best columnists and com- 
mentators, and participation in civic affairs are examples. The teacher 
will hope and reasonably expect that appropriate and observable 
growth will take place in these areas. 

At the conclusion of a year’s teaching it is almost mandatory that 
the teacher not only find out (he gains in factual information but that 
he also find out class reaction to procedures used. Favorable com- 
ments almost invariably mean that learning was effective. Again, it is 
important that the class sense correctly the reasons for making the 
inquiry; also, it is essential that they be assured that frank comments 
will not be related to the grade fo be recorded for them personally. 
The information suggested can readily be ascertained through the use 
of a check sheet. The entire range ol flie years activities shouid he 
included. Tlie making of the sheet should be made as objective as 
possible. The following check h'st is offered as one that might be used 
with some degree of success: 
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Do not sign your name. 

The object of this sheet is to find out ho%v you really feel about the 
various things that we did during the past year in our social studies class. 
Your carefully considered ans^vers vdll make it possible to improve the 
manner of conducting our work in future classes. In front of each type of 
activity suggested place a 1, 52, 3» 4. or 5, 1 means that you thoroughly en- 
) 0 )'ed that phase of the work; 5 means that you very much disliked it. The 
other numbers show like or dislike ranging betsveen these two extremes. 
(Youi answers will have no effect upon the grade that you have earned in 
this course. ) 

- 1. Beading the basic textbook. 

2. Beading other textbooks. 

3. Beading magazines, cuiient-es’ents papers, pamphlets, etc. 

4. Reading enc)'clcpedias and source books. 

5. Preparing special reports to present orally. 

, 6. Preparing materials to present as part of forum discussion. 

7. Tal^g part in class discussion of current es'ents. 

8. Taking part in class discussion on regular units of worL 

9. Presenting an oral report. 

■ I ■_ 10. Taking part in a forum discussion. 

, ■ , I 11. Listening to the teacher lecture (presenting overviews, sup- 

plementary information, and summaries.) 

■ 12. Listening to other pupils present reports. 

— ■ 13. Listening to other pupils take part in forum discussions. 

14 Taking essay tests. ^ 

15. Taking objective tests. 

10. Taking part in drills after units of work had been studied. 

17. Working out projects of your own selection and presenting .. 

them to the class. 

18. Setting up questions to find ans%vers to or creating problems 

and attempting to solve them. 

19. Making maps. 

20. Turning the class into a socialized redtation period. 

21. Acting as leader of a socialtzcd recitation period. 

22. Acting as secretary of a socialized redtation period. 

23. Preparing noteboclcs. 

24. Doingeierdses in the workbook, 

25. Having a personal loterview with an adult to gain informa- 
tion for the class. 

26. Going with the class on a field trip. 

27. Learning about how an election is achnlly conducted fay 

having one at school. 
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28. Listening to a speaker who has been invited to talk to the 

class. 

Other activities that you recall whicdi are not mentioned above: 
29. 


SI, 

— 32. 

Some feel that work representing an individualized type of instruc* 
tion makes evaluation procedures all the more imperative. In an effort 
to have something functional in this connection, Simpson * published 
a series of twenty-five questions to which pupils could write answers 
as their study in history progressed. Among them are “Am I improving 
in my ability to pick out problems of importance for me to study? 
Evidence?” "Am I progressing in the matter of my contributions to 
class discussion? Evidence?” and "Am I learning to check up on what 
I have done so that I may improve in my future work? Evidence?” 

One of the best criteria of evaluation of the results of teaching social 
studies would come through an examination of the types of adult citi- 
zens the pupils become. This procedure has the shortcoming of not 
being subject to observation and use relatively quickly. However, 
many excellent social studies teachers msintain a given position long 
enough to make significant observations and to alter procedures in 
accordance with them. One of the first points of interest for such 
scrutiny would deal with how generally and wholeheartedly the 
group accepted civic responsibilities. If they tended to be well- 
informed on current affairs, voted regularly at elections, and occupied 
public office willingly and efficiently, it would seem that they had 
benefited from their schooling. No doubt such citizens would fre- 
quently serve on community committees to help further worthy proj- 
ects. Tiiey would be staunch supporters of the institutions that are 
basic to the maintenance of the social order. Their attitudes toward 
home, school, church, and law-enforcing institutions would be sound 
in every way. They would meet the most rigid tests of social and eco- 
nomic efficiency; that is, they would be making their own way, not 
hindering others in tlieir progress, and would be actually contributing 
to tlie welfare of their fellow men. In many instances this type of effi- 
* Ray H. Simpson, “Use of a Seif-evaluative Test £n Individualized Ilisfory 
Study," Social Sliidios, XXXV (December, 1044), pp. 363-370. 
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ciency would entail real sacrifices. Finally, the test of ability in self- 
enlertainment would be applied. The question of whether or not they 
could find personal adjustment leading to happiness in their social set- 
ting would be important. If they could be judged favorably on this 
point it would seem that their previous training in social studies areas 
had helped develop a sound philosophy of personal living. 

With due respect to all that hag been said above, it must be borne 
in mind that evaluation is dlQculL Williams has expressed this as 
follows: “Thus the teacher who wants to evaluate his students’ 
progress in abilities is left to his own devices. If he works out the prob- 
lem of objectives and turns to the problem of techniques of measure- 
ment, he faces great difficulties if he does not deal with small classes." 
(See selected references at end of chapter.) 

Determining the Grading System. Social studies teachers are no 
exception in vie^ving wth displeasure the duty of assigning marks to 
pupUs. They have generally felt that grades tend to place a premium 
on the grades themselves rather than on attaining objectives set for 
the social studies. There are many possibih’lies of remedying this 
situation. 

Pupils in social studies classes can have it called to their attention 
repeatedly that the classroom is a laboratory in the development of 
i democratic living and that growth in this realm should merit a good 
I grade and failure to make such improvement should be cause for a 
low mark — assuming that marls must be assigned. 

It would probably belter serve the needs of the social studies 
teacher to have a progress-report blank to send to parents showing 
accomplishments dealing wth many phases of growth and develop- 
ment The list decided upon could be placed in a column at the left 
of the report To the right of eadi item would be placed a scale on 
which a check at the extreme left would mean need for a great amount 
of improvement while a check at the extreme right woidd mean im- 
usual proficiency. It would take some time to work out such a scheme 
to the satisfaction of the department in a particular school After it 
was perfected it would not take long to fill in. 

The following list is ofiered as representative of items that might 
be selected; cooperation, tolerance, leadership, willingness to oSer 
constructive suggestions, use of work periods, attitude toward mem- 
bers of the group, attitude of the group toward the pupil, lovalty. 
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initiative, citizenship, creative ability, and mastery of fundamental 
facts. 

After checking each of the above the teacher could, if required by 
the school to do so, place a composite letter grade such as A, B, C, 
D, and F or a per cent grade, etc. The implication is that the highest 
ideals and best practices of modem progressive social studies teachers 
show a movement away from emphasis on the composite mark. 

The report carrying the traits suggested above should giv^defini- 
tions of.each in order that pupil and parent may understand the j 
terminology of the teacher. Those presented herewith are typical of’ 
such presentation; 

1. Cooperation. Willingness to work with the group in the manner in 
which mosUndividuals desire to proceed. 

2, Tolerance. Acceptance of the idea that every person is entitled to 
his own honest and sincere opinions; also, the absence of prejudice against 
groups, beliefs, and opinions. 

5. Leadership. Demonstration of skill in directing the time and energy 
of classmates in activities related to the work of the greup.*^ 

4. Willingness to offer construetioe suggestions. The opposite of finding 
fault and failing to oSer ideas for improvement. Continuous criticism that 
results in a better class program. 

6. Use of work periods. Efficient management of time schedule; getting 
much accomplished during work periods set aside as part of units of study. 

6. Altitude toward members of the group. Proceeding on the basis that 
one person is entitled to as much consideration as any other; that all are 
equal in the classroom just as all come from their Creator as equals. 

7. Attitude of group toward pupil. Manner in which classmates feel 
toward and work with the pupiL 

8. Loyalty. Inner feeling of devotion to the work of the group, to the 
school, and to democracy in our society. 

9. Initiative. Ability to think out plans for go od w ork activities and to 
execute them. 

10. Citizenship. Often called conduct; the ability to regulate one’s own 
habits, not to hinder others in their efforts to progress, and to frequently 
show evidence of helpfulness both to Individuals and to the group. 

11. Creative ability. Doin^work that is original; the opposite of only 
memorizing factual information. 

12. Mastery of fundamental facts. Gaining basic Information that will 
help in understanding the particular social study being studied — informa- 
tion that gives evidence of a grasp of the field. 
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One general treatment of this subject * indicates that as many as 
seventy-five different elements have been reported by school admin- 
istrators and teachers in this connection. It becomes necessary for the 
social studies teacher to decide which are pertinent and which do 
not overlap. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the procedures described above 
are 

1. Grading as an end in itself is largely eliminated, 

2. Emphasis is placed upon traits that are associated rvith good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. 

3. A detailed analysis is afforded the pupD as a basis for improvement. 

4. Reporting of progress Is thus done in terms of the objectives of the 
social studies. 

5. Fewer criticisms and questions come firom parents and pupils than 
when a traditional report card is usedL 

A still different type of reporting on social studies classroom worh 
is one that has more general usage in elementary grades — the anec- 
dotal-letter method. This system is advantageous in that it is very 
specific in terms of the pupil about whom it is written. The typical 
parent expects the teacher to know a great deal about his child, as 
the teacher must if a good letter is to be willen. The one disadvan- 
tage is the time involved. If a teacher has from ICO to 200 different 
pupils, it becomes almost impossible to write that many different 
letters if they are to be sent out as often as grade cards are usually 
distributed. Possibly the letter could be substituted for the report 
card one or more times during the year. The following is an example, 
offered by a student recently in a methods class, of such a letter: 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith: 

The object of this letter is to report briefly to you the nature and quality 
of work done by your son John in Social Studies 9, during the past six 
weeks. On the whole it has been very good. John has mastered well the 
textbook and pamphlet materials assigned. He brought to class some 
mimeographed bulletins that he secured from the Chamber of Commerce 
that proved helpful to the entire class. He cooperates well %vitb his class- 
mates when committee work is assigned. Mastery of facts and gathering 
of data seem to be easier for him than summarizing and drawing conclu- 
* J. B- Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon, The Adminisirallon 
of the llodern Secondary School. New Ymk: The Macmillan Company, 1948, 
p.461. 
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sions. Probably these points wil] prove easier as John advances in age. His 
spelling and use of grammar show much need of improvement. I talked 
with Mjss Jones, his teacher of English, about this. We ate going to work 
cooperatively on this point. 

Please feel free to get in touch with me tf there are questions or sugges- 
tions that you wish to offer. 

Cordially yours, 

' Herbert Johnson 

Summary. In this chapter the problems of testing, evaluating, and 
grading have been discussed. Some of the most important reasons 
for testing include a desire to find out whether the teaching has been 
effective, to determine relative ranks of pupils for purposes of grad- 
ing, and to afford the social values that are to be found in such 
programs. The objective test was described as one in which the per- 
sonal reactions of the one checking it have little or no infiuence on 
the score accorded. Several types of questions ot items are popu- 
lar in this connection. Among them are true-false, multiple-choice, 
matching, time-sequence, short-aosH'er, and reading-skill questions 
and numerous variations of each. 

The essay examination was presented, and it was pointed out that 
it has virtues and that many of the shortcomings charged against it 
can be overcome. A clear statement of questions is essential. Weight- 
ing the values of answers is helpful. Reading all the responses writ- 
ten to a particular question by the entire class ratlier than reading in- 
dividual papers in entirety is recommended. A combination of a 
limited amount of essay testing with the regular objective test has 
possibilities worthy of consideration. 

Evaluation is a broad term as applied to social studies teaching. 

It includes the testing program and much more. Some of the ques- 
' lions that are important are as follows: Did the manner of presenta- 
tion accomplish the objectives belter than any other plan that might 
have been used? Did llie pupils develop attitudes that improved 
social thinking and social behavior? Did the group enjoy the study 
of the work at hand? H is only through evaluation that the teacher 
can be reasonably sure of what has been accomplished and of im- 
provement upon subsequent occasions. Check sheets, pupil testi- 
monials, careful estimates of written work by the class, and sub- 
jective opinions are all helpful in evaluative procedures. 

Grading Is a problem that has perplexed teachers during the pre- 
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ceding generations. Tradition has favored a mark based upon per 
cent, letter marks starting wth A and extending through F, or a simi- 
lar plan. Many efforts have been made to bring about improvement 
In tiie social studies area it seems especially desirable to give marks 
on social traits as well as on mastery of content in the individual sub- 
ject. A procedure that is meeting with increasing acceptance ssith the 
lay pubh'c is that of svriting anecdotal letters. An example was in- 
cluded. At present the matter of time consumed in their production 
generally precludes their extensive use. 


Q umi oxs OH iHE Tnr 

1. Mention several purposes that a social studies teacher should have 
in mind for giving tests. 

2. Discuss the topic of frequency of tests in the sodal studies. 

3. Define the word objectlce as applied to testing. Name as many types 
rf objective question as you can. giving eiaroples of eadi. 

4. ^Vhat are the special advantages chimed for the esay type of testing 
in the soda! studies? 

5. Give special suggestions as to bow the teacher should proceed in 
grading essay tests. 

6. ^Vhat is the meaning of the word standardised as applied to sodal 
studies tests? Name three or more such tests. 

7. Show the comprehensive nature of evaluation of sodal studies 
teaching. 

8. Make a list of the factors that should be considered in determining 
a pupiTs grade in sodal studies. 

9. Discuss the nature of the report of progress that should be sent to 
the parent by the social studies teacher. 


SoccEsnxs Acnvmm 

L Assemble a coHecti'on of tests that have been used by sodal studies 
teachers in actual teaching situations. 

2. Prepare tests of your own of various length and for different pur- 
poses which you indicate in a preface to each. 

3. Secure catalogues from leading companies that publish standardized 
tests. Purcha s e spedmen sets dealing with testing in the social studies. 
( Be certain that directions for adminirtering and scoring are induded. ) 

4. Prepare a list of selected references containing recent artides dealing 
with testing in the sodal studies. 
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5. Prepare a talk in which ycm discus objective, essay, and standardized 
tests in social studies. 
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Chapter 15 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Preciew. To those of us engaged in the teadiing of social studies 
theie continually comes the challenge of being alert to the latest 
developments in our Geld. We are interested in changes in cur- 
riculum, methods of presentation, and areas of increasing and de- 
creasing emphasis. During any so-called "normar times alterations 
come rapidly; during a period of revolutionary dianges in world 
affairs they naturally appear with accel^tedjempo. The implica- 
tion is quite obvious. The Second World War and the subsequent 
period have brought into being unprecedented forces not only in in- 
ternational affairs but also in the classrooms of our public schools. 
One of the subject-matter areas to receive the greatest impact of this 
change is the social studies. 

It will be found that some of the early changes were initiated by 
forces outside of the leaching profession. Unfortunately some of 
them were not offered in a spirit that could be regard^ as over- 
friendly. Simultaneously, other and more constructive changes were 
advanced by those wthln the profession. 

An effort is made he^ev.^lh to show both the changes that took 
place whde the war was in progress and those that have followed 
since. Data are presented to describe the situation for the nation as 
a whole and for certain specific slates. Certain aspects of these changes 
are dealt with rather fully; others are merely mentioned without de- 
tailed comments. 

It is strongly contended that the changes mentioned have been in 
the process of de\-elopmenl during the period described; however, 
we arc not alwaj-s certain that the Second World ^Var and the e\-cnts 
immediately following caused them. In most cases we can feel rea- 
sonably sure, but we are aware that correlation does not necessarily 
mean causation. 

We feel that there has been a lapse of suiEcient time since V-E 
320 
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Day and V-J Day for the making of a fairly critical evaluation. While 
the emphasis will be placed primarily upon the secondary level, it 
will be advantageous to make some reference to changes at higher 
levels, since such alterations have had a very definite influence upon 
practices and procedures in the secondary school. 

Influence of External Forces upon the Teaching of the Social 
Studies. Most investigators feel that periods such as those of the 
First World War, the depression foll^iog 1929, and the Second 
World War produce criticism of social studies curricula, methods of 
teaching in this area, and the entire system of education in general. 
Shortly after 1919 a wave of feeling swept over our country to the 
effect that the schools were not teaching enough current events, 
that pupfls in our secondary schools were not well-informed on 
national apd International affairs, and that our country could be saved 
from future catastrophies only if contemporary affairs were included 
and were well taught. Thus probably even before Dec. 7, 1941, most 
social studies classes were giving considerable attention to the teach* 
ing of current events. In the decade of the thirties many of us will 
recall that the Federal Government sponsored numerous agencies 
that claimed merit not only for affording relief to the needy but also 
for affording a functional educational program for American youth. 
No little of this education stressed information and skills that fall 
within the area of the social studies. 

One of the first articles on the teaching of the social studies to 
appear during the Second World War was so sudden, so compre- 
hensive, and so searching that it had effects in the educational realm 
similar to those of the attack on Pearl Harbor in the military and 
political fields. It was produced by Benjamin Fine in the New York 
Times, June 21, 1942, and was a report dealing with requirements irf 
respect to American history as they prevailed in the higher institu- 
tions of learning in the United States. Among the things revealed 
by the survey were the following: 

Eighty-two per cent of our hi^er institutions of learning did not re- 
quire thrstudy of United States history for the undergradu^e, degree, l • • 
Many completed college courses without taking any history of their own 
country. ' 

Seventy-two per cent of our colleges and universities did not require 
eand/dafes for~ admission submit high-school credits in United Slates 
history. 
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Many students made their way through high school, college, and pro- 
fessional or graduate school without having explored courses in the his- 
tory of their own country. 

Six^-nine pet cent of the institutions of higher learning thought that 
American history should be required because it helped develop good 
citizens, taught the American way of life, built civic responsibility, devel- 
oped good leadership, and gave members of the armed forces a clearer in- 
sight into the democratic institutions which they were defending. 

Thirty-one per cent who opposed making the subject compulsory at the 
college and university levels felt that no subject should be forced upon the 
student, that many college men and women had taken the courses on the 
secondary level, and that courses in world history were more essential in 
order to prevent narrow thinking. ’ 

The study that revealed the above results was based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to virtually every institution of higher learning in the 
United States — a total of l,2^_schools. Returns were received from 
690, or 56 per cent of the tot^ . 

Naturally a study of this scope elicited many immediate reac- 
tions. Professor APan Nevdns of Columbia University took the stand 
that there should be a b^ic~lmouDt of inst ructi on at the secondary 
. level in the histo^ and govenunent of our country. He further noted 
' that twenty-six states had legal requirements on this point, and he 
expected at least a dozen more to fall in line before the beginning 
of another school year. ProfessorMaxSavelle of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity maintained that since we do not regard it as undemocratic to 
require pupils to go to school, we should certainly not regard it as 
undemocratic to require them to gain an appreciation of the history 
,of our country. Dr. John W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, entered the discussion by setting forth a general outline of 
curricula. He recommended that all students take a social science 
sequence through high school and university to include American 
history, economics, geography, and government. During the first t\vo 
years of high school the course would m^t five days per week, while 
in the last hvo years of high school and during all four years of col- 
lege it would meet three days per w'eefc. The fact that the sequence 
was on a continuing basis was stressed. A required course in Ameri- 
can history and government was urged for the middle of the college 
career. At tlie end of the college years there would be a review cover- 
ing all the social studies. 
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In October, 1942, a meeting attended by representatives of the 
higher institutions of learning in California was held at Stanford 
University. After discussions lasting over a period of a few days, reso- 
lutions were passed advocating the requirement of the study of Ameri- 
can history in ten colleges. 

Newspapers from coast to coast toolc up the argument with such 
titles for editorials as “Ignorance of America, Which the Facts Re- 
vealed, Was Appalling,” “Something Is Radially Wrong Here, and 

“SUgbting the Study of United States History. 

Let us not gather the impression that there were no exceptions to 
those who received the above-mentioned report as a mandate for 
action. For instance. Professor Erling M. Hunt, editor of SoaalEdu^ 
cation, contended Uiat many of our secondary schools are o enng 
fusion courses not carrying the name of American History but really 
containing a complete story of social and economic deve opmen - 
Dartmouth College reported that in their graduating class of lS4a 
only 11 out of 475 men had graduated without having had American 
history in either secondary school or college. President 
of McMurray College, In maintaining that such courses should not 
be required, asked, “Shall It be factual, or shall it, as Charles W. War 
ren. President of Harvard Alumni Association, recently • • - J® 
history so taught as to lay more emphasis on its pdnb>pl“ “5 ““rty, 
its democratic traditions, and on the darning words and te™' 'f “ 
of its leaders’?” President Wells of Indiana University felt that our 
emphasis should be extended to international affairs, since P“'- 
waf era we would live in a world rather than a national economy. 

Naturally this study is much less talked about at P'^b"' ‘ 

was for several months following the pubhcation of its results. It 

TayWaZr gene, ally lorgotten-Eventhoughitsinccp^^^^^^^^ 

do4tedly prompted by the fact that ™ 

most likely be to cause the requirement of much more American his 

ferm|S,.hema..eJ™^ 

mentioned efforts. n Aprf^^ an^d administered to 

Irondogy, tdenUBcarion of characters, and places associated svith 
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American history. In fact, the scores that were reported were very 
low. By emphasizing the apparently low perfonnance the newspaper 
caused much discussion of the tc^ic, e\’en getting congressmen in- 
terested in studying the results and making recommendations with 
academic implications. One should examine the questions used before 
rendering judgment on the results reported. There were fifteen 
essay-type exercises- The following are fllustrative, the question and 
the per cent of correct responses being given: 

1. Name the 13 original stales. (6 per cent) 

5, Identify at least two contributions of the following famous Ameri- 
cans to the political, economic, or social development of the United States 
(A) Abraham Lincoln (22 per cent), (B) Thomas Jefferson (16 per cent), 
(C) Andrew Jackson (12 per cent), (D) Theodore Roosevelt (19 per 
cent). 

9. ^Vhal were the two principal nationalities to migrate from Europe 
to the United States between 1845 and 1860? (No report.) 

14. Name two prominent figures connected with the growth of trusts 
and monopoL'es in the United States. (20 per cent ) 

Many of the lay pubh'c took the results of the test as a mandate 
to do something quickly to bring about an improv'etDent in the school 
offerings and Ae methods of teaming in this area. There was little 
attention given to the authorship of the test. It was overlooked that 
the freshmen who took the test were little motivated, since their 
scores would not influence the mark earned in a particular course. 
Nevertheless the general inQuence was that of emphasizing the al- 
ready popular trend of demanding more American history. 

Heroic Work of Socud Studies Teachers in Helping Win the War. 
Before our nation had^participaied very long in the Second World 
War certain groups of sodal studies teaciers decided that they should 
outline a coursejjf procedure. A meeting that was held early in 1942 
by the history teaiiers' of ^al tiroor e is illustrative.* The following 
objectives were set up: 

L Creating an understanding of what the war means to youth. 

2. Getting the students to appreciate the stakes in this war. 

3. Creating an understanding of the causes cf the war and the resulting 

p«ce. ’ " 

4. Strengthening the loyalties of our American democracy. 

• Harry Bard. “\Vartime Changes in the Hlstcny Course," The School Execu- 
tke, LXII (October, 1942), pp. 1&-1& 
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It was decided by the deparbnail that best results could be at- 
tained by initiating special units, correlating history wth other edu- 
cational media, emotionalizing the meaning of history, integrating, 
providing an in-service program of education for the teachers, and 
making a study of long-time educational planning. 

While it is evident that most of the activities of this group tended 
to change immediate practices and procedures in the social studies, 
the greater interest is in long-time educational planning. As applied 
to Baltimore it was resolved among other things to keep the follow- 
ing points in the foreground for emphasis: 

1. Study of the critical problems in relation to housing, health, transpor- 
tation, and recreation. 

2. Make opb'mum use of natural and human resources. 

3. Be cognizant of the role that the dty and sunounding territory face 
In relation to mililaiy effort and dvilian defense. 

4. To stress that Baltimore youth can contribute to the solution of all 
problems fadng the dty and nation. 

More than ever before, use ^vas made of pageants, movies, and the 
radio. The program of in-service training of the teachers, mentioned 
above, was elaborate and efRdently executed. Such wartime efforts 
as these that were pursued, not only in Baltimore but throughout the 
nation, will have an effect on the leaching of the social studies. Some 
former units will probably be discarded or greatly altered. New 
courses may be introduced or the content of former ones be much 
changed. Reference to these points 'vill be made below. 

Special Emphasis Placed on Air-cge Education. la the discussion 
of changes in the social studies one would rightfully expect due and 
proper reference to the ne\v_ emphasis being given.the. present and 
approaching air age. Naturally, much of this comes within the field 
of the social studies. The teacher may, because of limited training 
dealing with mechanical, devices, feel a certain timidity about in- 
cluding this material ^This attitude should not prevail. We teach 
social issues and implications about many other problems in which 
we do not have basic occupational skilb. The trend is obviously 
toward the wider use of the airplane; there are relatively fewer 
accidents by this meanfpf travel; ldw^ratCT_per mile are imminent. 
These facts will cause the teaching of the good-neighbor policy to 
become more vital. Much of the discussion that has previously been 
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devoted to freedom of the seas will henceforth give way to freedom 
of the airways. Classes \vill discuss urban decentralization as a means 
of defense against enemy aerial attacks. Social problems due to shift- 
ing of population in response to the ne%v era will furnish the basis for 
frequent discussion in current events; likesvise the economic loss to 
be suffered by holders of stocks in railway companies and bus lines 
svill be noted. 

Pupils will quickly become motivated in this new study. They will 
enjoy discovering how few hours we are actually removed from any 
spot on the globe at the rate of 300 miles per hour. The reduction of 
the size of our o^vn nation, measured in terms of lime, will make its 
appeal. The distances and exact flight routes between the world’s 
leading cities ^vill arouse a never-before-experienced interest in the 
me of the globe in the classroom. 

Special units not previously used will probably have to be worked 
out. They may take such titles as "History of Aviation," “Air Power 
as an Aid to Victory in the Second World War," “International Prob- 
lems Raised by Aviation," etc. Some teachers may prefer to supple- 
ment existing units in all the social studies rather than to incorporate 
new ones. 

Teaching aids and materials on this topic are becoming more nu- 
merous every year. Most pupib can, over a period of a few weeks, 
bring an abundance of pertinent new’spaper and periodical references 
to elms. The school library can ordinarily maintain subscriptions to 
pertinent publications to be used in addition to NcftO ftal Gedg rophic 
and other periodicals regularly available. The commercial air lines 
have good collections of low-cost helps that may be advantageously 
secured and used over a period of several years. The filmjibraries 
of many state universities have splendid collections of that 
should be used to make the subject realistic. More publications, such 
as Essenrial Understanding for the Age of Flight, will become avail- 
able. 

Classroom Materials Furnished to Social Studies Teachers by the 
Federal Government- One effect of tbe period under discussion on 
the teaching of social studies was that the Federal Goveminenl be- 
came much more active in furnishing materials — materials that could 
be used as a basis of classroom teaching. The 30 page pamphlet. What 
the War Means to Us, was released in February, 1942. It was pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion, accompanied by a letter from Mr- John W. Studebalcer, Com* 
missioner of EducatiOHj and carried brief statements from President 
Roosevelt and Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Agency Adminis- 
trator. Presumably this pamphlet was mailed to all school systems 
in the nation and made available in quantity upon receipt of requests. 
From one to two weeks’ tnne cotdd be spent in the study of this 
pamphlet. Later in, the same year the same office distributed another 
pamphlet, United Nations Disctsssion Guide. Since the group of 
countries included in the U.N. embrace so much of the globe's space 
and have so many of the world s social and economic problems svithin 
their boundaries, it is readSy apparent that a considerable amountof 
classroom time might be devoted to this study. Still another pamphlet 
published by the same agency should be mentioned, namely, High 
School Victory Corps. This was the result of the work of the National 
Policy Committee in cooperation with the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Civil Aeronautics Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the U.S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. This was a program embracing the entire secondary school; 
as Such, a large part of it bad direct bearing on the social studies. 

There are still many helps coming from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal Security Agency. It is too early to asceitaiir 
whether these materials will be more abundant than they rvere in 
prewar years. The supposition might be that since teachers have 
'become accustomed to receiving the rnaterial and the office has 
regulated its routine to supplying it, we shall receive more of it and 
be guided by the points emphasized. 

Special Work of the Natioml Council for the Social Studies. One 
organization to which all of us leaching in this area look for help 
is The National Council for the Social Studies. In November, 1944 
a Very pertinent pamphlet appeared— The Soctfll Studies Look be- 
yond the War. Relative to the needs of high-school youth in the post- 
war period, the following sentence expresses the viewpoint held 
throughout: “They will need a high school curriculum that deals 
'vith their real concern in a world which they know to be dynamic 
and fraught with social problems; that never, in a zeal for abstraction 
and formal learning, loses si^t of file problems and tensions of 
young people who are the central object of education in tlie school" 

Certain factors were recognized as immediate handicaps in the 
realization of this program. Among them were the shortage of welt- 
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qualified teachers, the temporary curtailment of research, the <dianged 
nature of home training, and the increased strains on efforts to culti- 
^•ate domestic, social, and political tolerance. All factors, fortxmately, 
were not negative. More than ordinary emphasis was placed on the 
democratic way of life throughont the war and postwar period. Our 
nation as a whole became more cognizant of the history of our free- 
doms and rights, of the political institutions of democracy, of the 
duties of citizenship, and of the procedure of diplomacy. In view of 
these circumstances, it was recommended that ^ee themes — inter- 
dependence, expanding democracy, and the need for integrity’ — 
should permeate the entire school program of education for citizen- 
ship. In pleading for the recognition of the effects of recent es’ents 
the U5. Office of Education Wartime Commission expressed itself in 
the abov’e-mentioned pamphlet as follows: 

Cuiriculums will \ 2 iy from section to section, and from urban to rural 
areas, as well as from grade Ie%’el to grade level; but great sodal trends 
and forces wQl be reSected in them alL Each s^iool system most plan 
carefully to insure tliat its curriculum riiall present a coherent sequence of 
experience, and shall encourage continuous development 

Without prejudice to other topics which are regularly recognized 
as vital in the social studies curriculum, the following are undouht- 
edly due to receive increased emphasis: agendes for maintaining 
p^ce, methods of protectmg miiwriUes, techniques for preventing' 
political dis order, haimonlo^ f^ctioning of industry, government 
p lannin g and pri\'ate industry, and consumer_education- 

Influence of the Veteran on High-school Social Studies Classes. 
An effect on the teaching of social studies in the present postwar 
period that cannot be overlooked was occasioned the fact that 
veterans were present in high-school dasses for some time. ^Vhile this 
type of pupil was part of the picture only temporarily, it is not un- 
likely that the changed techm'ques demanded of the teacher will be 
xised for se\*eral years to come. The subjects pursued most frequently 
by this group were American history and problems of democracy, 
the former being crdinarily legaDy required for graduation and the 
latter elected because of its challenging title. (Their interest was 
probably no less in world histoiy, but most of them took subject 
in the early years of high sdiod before entering the service.) The 
social experiences of the group were quite varied; they had learned 
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much more about the world than the average high-school pupil usu- 
ally knows. One could not and would not ignore that background. It 
was readily apparent that they knew far more than other classmates 
and the teacher about specific places and social problems. Their 
greatest needs seemed to be in matters of organization and inter- 
pretation. The goals for the emerging America needed to be clarified 
for them. Argument needed to give way to discussion and logical 
thinking. Much wider reading from more varied sources followed 
when the veteran was properly stimulated than was usually done by 
the nonveteran secondary-school pupil. The feeling tliat the teacher 
finally experienced was that this group represented adult thinking 
and that they had to be regarded as grown ups. With their matiuity 
came impetuosity. They had been taught to remove opposition by 
the use of force. Every possible effort had to be used to stress the 
democratic method of solving differences of opinion. This effort to 
direct sincere and aggressive thinking placed on unprecedented chal- 
lenge before the teacher. Maybe our pupils of the future will tend to 
resemble somewhat the veteran in matters of intellectual approach 
to social problems and issues. If so, appropriate teaching methods 
will have been developed In advance. 

Changes Reported throughout the Nation. After reading the ideas 
suggested by various thinkers as to wliat should be done in the area 
of social studies in the secondary schools, one rightfully raises the 
question of what has really been done. A member of the faculty of 
the Laboratory School of the Uhivw’sity of Ciiicago, Dorothy hferi- 
deth,* reported at considerable length on this subject more tlian a 
year after V-J Day. By means of a questionnaire she surveyed the 
Social studies courses offered in American public schools during 19^4- 
1945, replies being received from thirty-four stale departments of 
education and from forty-three city school systems. Care was exer- 
cised to secure results dealing with typical school systems svilhin 
slates and representative city schools from the nation as a whole. 

A table which presented the results showed central tendencies 
by grades for social studies offerings. The labuIaUon gave the fol- 
lowing indications: grade 7, United Stales history and geography; 
grade 8, United States history and geography: grade 9, cMcs and 
geography; grade 10, world history; grade 11, United Slates history; 

• Dorothy Merideth, 'Secondary School Soda! Studies in 1945,“ Soriul Zduca- 
tton, IX {December. 1945), pp- 345-35a 
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and grade 12, modem problems, problems of democracy, etc. It 
seemed that the usual practice was to require the social studies in 
grades 7 and 8. The civics course in grade 9 was usually required. 
World history, although very prominent in grade 10, was usually 
elective. The United States history course is always required in grade 
11 or 12. The majority of the schools that offered the course in prob- 
lems required it for graduation. 

One of the most interesting parts of the survey dealt with courses 
added or dropped during the last five years. Most of the new ones 
were listed as elective, one semester in length, and were found in 
grades 11 and 12. The cities seemed to be experimenting with new 
courses more generally than were the states. Courses mentioned as 
new in the states included Community Civics, Consumer Buying, 
Global Geography, Economic Geography, Air-Cge Geography, World 
Geography, Latin-American History, Culture of Canada and Latin 
America, Inteniational Relations, Orientation, PtobUms of Democ- 
racy, and Modem Problems. New courses reported by the cities which 
are not mentioned among the preceding included American Govern- 
ment, Careers, Current Events, Man and His Environment, Far 
East, Pacific Area and Fax East, Asia and America, Guidance, Psy- 
chology, and Salesmanship. In respect to subjects dropped, both the 
states and the cities seemed to be continuing the trend of eliminat- 
ing ancient and medieval history and modem European history. (The 
one-year course in world history is generally taking the place of these 
two years of history.) Economics appeared to be losing ground as a 
separate subject, the content previously offered in this subject being 
taught in the problems course. To only a slightly less extent the same 
was true of sociology. On the whole it seemed that more courses were 
being added than dropped. 

The report gained added value by taking cognizance of the re- 
vision of course materiab within current curricular patterns. Many 
schools found it difficult to add or drop courses; evidently fe\v or 
none were unable to revise courses to keep pace wth changing con- 
ditions and demands. The one course that probably was most re- 
sponsive to revisions was that in modem problems. Topics given roost 
frequently that had received increased emphasis in courses that had 
retained former names were “The Pacific,” “The Far East,” “Russia,” 
"Latin America,” “International Relations,” "Economic and Social 
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Plaiming,” “Global or Air>age Geography,” “Intercultural Belations,” 
and “Community Study.” 

One of the significant unsolved problems mentioned was that of 
grade placement. Many of the new courses were mentioned as ap- 
pearing in two or more grades. Diversity was apparent among the 
various states and cities. More changes were noted in the senior high 
school than in the junior high school. 

The following quotation * is offered to give the author s interpreta- 
tion of her data: 

The replies indicate that there has been only a slight increase within 
the last five years in the amount of social studies required in reporting city 
school systems. State departments of education, however, are definitely 
requiring more social studies courses in the smaller high schools. 

While Some schools have made changes by adding courses, a more gen- 
eral trend seems to be that of adding to, subtracting from, and adapting 
the standard courses already offered. 

The resulting social studies program is far from static. Its development, 
however, is evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 

Anderson * made a comparative study of the offerings and registra- 
tions in social studies using the sdrool years of 1946-1947 and 1934- 
1934, During the more recent year the seventh- and eighth-grade pu- 
pils tended to be taking two years of social studies; one of these was 
quite universally United Slates history. In grades 9 to 12 during 
1946-1947, pupils tended to take less than three years of social studies; 
most pupils carried a year of United States history in these grades. 
During the thirteen-year period considered, increased emphasis in 
grades 7 and 8 was placed on civics and citizenship, world history, 
and state history; geography and social science lost in proportion of 
pupils registered. In grades 9 to 12 the same study revealed that 
United States along with world history, civics and citizenship, geog- 
raphy, and modern history gained increased emphasis. The subjects 
which showed declining emphasis were ancient and medieval history. 
The following quotation aptly summarizes the study: “Considering 
the entire field of social studies, there was a decrease in emphasis for 
grades 7 and 8; a slight increase for grades 9 to 12." 

*Ibld,p. 349. 

* Howard R. Anderson, "Offerings and Registrations in Social Studies," Social 
Zducaiion, XIV (Febniury. 1950). pp. 73-76. 
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Special Eeports on High-school Social Studies in Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, and Wyoming. After observing what has been taking pbee 
in the area of social studies on the secondary level on a national basis, 
it should be of interest to know what has happened in one or more 
specific states. Leonard Haas,® director of teacher training at the Eau 
Claire State Teachers College, has given us some of the answers for 
Wisconsin. A sur\’ey of the state’s 461 hi^ schools was made by 
means of a questionnaire sent to the principals and the 'chairmen of 
social studies departments. Results were secured from 90 per cent 
of the schools. (In the introduction to the report it is indicated that 
the results obtained in Wisconsin were similar to those mentioned 
in the national survey.) 

It was found that Wisconsin schools required from 1 to 5H units 
of work in the social studies for graduation, the average requirement 
being 3 imils. Titles of courses tend to follow the traditional pattern 
even though such courses have in many cases undergone alteration 
of content Eight\‘-one per cent require dtizensltip; 64 per cent world 
history’; and 9814 per cent United States histOTy; 625'i e per cent have 
courses called Problems of Democracy, of which approximately one- 
third require it for graduation. Geography is offered in 75 per cent 
of the schools but is required in only 12 per cent of them. Sodology 
and economics remain significant subjects; some attention, growing 
in amount is being given to courses in occupational psychology, 
Latin-American history, consumer education, orientation, and per- 
sonality problems. The tiro years that were formerly given to andent 
medieval, and modem history have, in almost every instance, been 
abandoned in famr of the one-j’car course in world hirtoiy. ( Only two 
Wisconsin high schools were reported as having abolished the tradi- 
tional curriculum and substituted a "core or integrated” one. ) On the 
whole, the author of the survey felt that Wisconsin schools allot an 
adequate proportion of the curriculum to the area of the social studies. 

Still more recently Edsvin M. Barton • reported the results of a 
survey of the teaching of sodal stuebes in the state of New Jersey. 'The 
data collected cm’Cred the school year of 1944-1945. U was s^ted at 
the outset that the State Department of Education wished to lead 

• Leonard Haas, 'The Status of Social Studies in 4^i^scoiJsin Secosdary 
Schools,” Socid Educaticn, X (May. 1946). pp. 21S-216. 

• Ed%viii M. Bartro, "Social Studies in New Jersey Secondary Schools,” Social 
Stu d i es , XI (January, 1947), pp. 29'3L 
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and to stimulate progress rather than to require adherence to de- 
tailed courses of study on a mandatory basis. Courses required by 
law at the beginning of the survey included problems of democracy 
in senior high school and community civics in the elementary or 
intermediate grades. 

Some of the central tendencies observed showed that in grades 7 
and 8 about 66 six per cent of the schools offered two years of geog- 
raphy, 26 per cent offered it during one year, and the remainder de- 
voted only a semester to it. In the same grades United States history 
was offered during two years by 72 per cent of the schooU, during 
one year by 25 per cent, and during a single semester by the otters. 
In grade 9 the schools generally offered civics, the number giving a 
full year to it and those devoting a haU-year to it being about the 
same. In grade 10 world history as a one- or two-year course was 
offered by all the schools as an elective subject. In grade 11 the pat- 
tern was uniform throughout: United Slates history was regularly 
offered as a full-year subject. As mentioned above, problems m de- 
mocracy was legally required as a full-year course. 

Somecoursesweredeslgnated as thoseorniarginahocal content 

These included occupations, sales and guidance, social guidance, ori- 
entation, consumer education, and psychology. Sob)ects men ion d 
occasionally were Latln-American history, English history, and indus- 

“"The mXn amount of social studies pursued by pupik to W 
year high schools was 6>/r semesters. Several general tendencies wem 

Lssed.The«rstwasthatthesn.anerschoolsgavearelat™^ 

time allotment to social .todies than did the larger schools. Second 

pupils of lower academic ability fusion 

I j- at. j-j Rrfffitter ones. Third, schools offermg fusion 

courses S™ itt lime to focial studies than did those following tm- 
courses gave le toe was devoted to social studies 

dilional pattern . schools in which most 

in4e early secon college had a smaller enrollment to 

She MdTl sodal studies than other types of schools. Finally schools 
, . . c In social studies tended to have a smaller rela- 

IreLoCnftoE classes dmn did schools having a more re 

sirred pertinent observations. One Is that ancient 
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frequently in Ne^v Jersey than in other states included in this study. 
Another is that a state law was passed to take effect in 1945-1946 
requiring rivo years of United States history in the last four years of 
high school. The interpretation of the law has allowed the problems 
of democracy course to fill one year of the requirement if it is taught 
historically. The practice has become that of offering a tu’o-year 
sequence in grades 11 and 12. This is definitely in line with the point 
noted earlier, namely, that more and more American history rvill be 
taught It is anticipated that with additional required subjects one 
can reasonably expect enrollments to decline in social studies that 
remain elective. The ancient and medieval history mentioned in this 
paragraph may be the victim of the decrease. 

Certain information related to that now being considered was se- 
cured for the state of Wyoming by Merril Hatch as part of a gradu- 
ate course in education taken at the University of Wyoming in 1946. 
Eighty-three schools were considered; the courses offered during the 
school year of 1939-1940 were compared with those offered in 1943- 
1948. The follo^ving results were found, the first numeral following 
the subject being £e number of schools that offered the subject at 
the beginning of the five-year period and the second being the num- 
ber that offered it at the tUne of the survey: community civics, 40-39; 
American history, 67-72; world history, 5S-73; government, 22-32; 
sociology, 30-26; economics, 31-28; American civilization, 1-0; 
American problems, 7-7; ancient history, 6-1; citizenship, 2-1; cur- 
rent history, 1-0; forum discussion. 1-0; international relations, 2-7; 
Latin-American history, 0-2; modem history, 4-1; oriental history, 
1-1; psychology, 2-2; social problems, 1-2; vocations, 30-8; and world 
geography, 0-4. 

It will be recalled that the author of the Wisconsin survey felt that 
his state had followed well in the path of the national trend in re- 
spect to changes in the social studies area. The findings of Hatch re- 
vealed that Wyoming schools too followed the same pattern. For 
instance, there is an increased emphasis on American history, govern- 
ment, infematfonai relations, Latin-American history, and world ge- 
ography. Ancient history and modem history have definitely lost 
out as separate_courses. Economics and sociology are still significant 
courses but show loss rather than gain. ^ 

Changes Dealing with Methods of Teaching- Since the surveys re- 
vealed that many courses were keeping their traditional names but 
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altering their content, it seems reasonable that certain teaching pro- 
cedures have of necessity been greatly changed. Some of those men- 
tioned most frequently in recent professional literature will be dis- 
cussed. 

The foru m dis cussion as amelhod of procedure within social studies 
classes has become immensely popular. Topics selected are those of 
outstanding importance in contemporary affairs. Entire class groups 
acquire general information on the topic under consideration. A com- 
mittee is appointed to secure additional data through reading, listen- 
ing to the radio newscasts, and personal inquiry. One member serves 
as chairman. The group assumes a position seated informally around 
a table or in a semicircle at the front of the class. Factual information 
and personal opinions are exchanged for a specified length of time, ^ 
after which members of the class who are not members of the panel , 
ask questions, add information, or express individual opinions. This • 
method of procedure seems to appeal to adolescent fancy far more 
than the formal debate ^vhich was used so extensiyefy before the Sec- 
ond World War. The fact that programs of this nature can be heard 
regularly on the radio partially accounts for the popularity mentioned. 
Also, the Junior Town Meeting League has had a very stimulating 
efl'ect. More than 2,000 high schools are enrolled in this organization. 
Two specific Instances of the use of forum discussion in a campus high 
school will be mentioned. On one occasion four different classes dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of a year of compulsory military service for 
all American youth beginning with the date of their eighteenth birtli- 
day. The panel was composed of six members in each class. At the 
close of each hour class members voted to indicate which two had 
contributed most to the discussion. The eight people thus selected 
were placed in a' new panel and took part in a forum discussion 
before the entire school as an assembly program. Audience participa- 
tion in this instance exceeded that exhibited in any individual class- 
room. In another instance a forum discussion in which the partici- 
pants were made up of seniors furnished the major portion of the 
commencement program. 

The use of visual aids has become increasingly prominent. No 
doubt a great deal of the exphnation is in the fact that films were 
used so extensively in connection with the teaching program of the 
armed forces. Along with more extenshv use seems to come more 
effective use. Films are used less often for entertainment; adequate 
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class preparation for proper appreciation is the rule. Pupil respon- 
sibility for mastering the material covered by films is being demanded 
tlirough the media of recitation and testing. Teachers are becoming 
more aware of Uie necessity of preWewing films before shosving them 
to classes. In addition to die large number of films that schools are 
securing from the libraries of slate universities and commercial con- 
cerns, it should be mentioned that tlie March of Time series which 
has been made available to schools has had phenomenal use. 

Another area on which increased emphasis is being placed is cur- 
rent events. This phase of classroom actiWty, as mentioned above, 
was greatly enlarged following the First World ^Var. In 1943, a per- 
sonal letter from the editor of one of the publications that has wide 
usage in secondary schools rc\'caled that their orders were double 
what they were one year before, and lliat in the previous year they 
were the largest they had ever been. In another personal letter a year 
later, the editor of a different publication, also widely used in high 
schools, revealed that his subs(^ptions had reached an all-time high 
and were continuing to increase. It appears that school administra- 
tors are punuing a poUcy of having current events taught by social 
studies teachers, of providing for pupil subscriptions to weekly pub- 
lications dealing \\'ith contemporary affairs, and of having about 20 
per cent of the class time devoted to this phase of the wor£ Varieties 
of methods of leaching are quite noticeable in the current-events area. 
Some years ago it was general practice for teachers to merely ask 
pupils to biing clippings to class on a specified day of the week. Too 
often pupib forgot to bring them, brought clippings of relatively un- 
important items, or did not study well the clippings brought. Now 
teachers assign reports on topics that have an immediate or continu- 
ing interest, ask for draraatizalioo of situations that lend themselves 
to this type of treatment, make use of a variety of publications pre- 
pared for both pupils and the general public, call attention to repu- 
table nesvseasts, capitalize on the experience of pupils who observe 
newsreels at local movies, and avail themselves of all media designed 
for more effective study of conterTtporar)' affairs (see Chapter 8). 

^Vhile progressive social studies teachers have for many years 
utilized community resources and given attention to special days and 
weeks that engaged national attention, the professional literature in- 
dicates that there is increased attention in these directions. Personal 
observation and inquiry substantiate the conclusion. Social studies 
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classes are in many instances engaged in compiling brief histories 
of their respective communities, often in mimeographed form for 
distribution. Visits are being made to local institutions as a result of 
topics studied in modern problems. Longer trips that take groups 
of pupils to the slate or national capital are not uncommon. One 
occasion which gives a biennial opportunity for pupils to study citi- 
zenship in a highly motivated setting is the general ^election. It is 
one thing for a dass to study_election laws, mechanics of voting, and 
biographies of candidates; it is a better plan to provide a participa- ) 
tion situation. Many schools quite properly carr3'~dut ah'eleotion,' 
dividing the high school into \yards and precincts and providing the 
regular election officials. Precincts are supplied with regular ballots, 
poll books, tally sheets, and materia! comparable in nature to that 
used at the sa me hou r probably less tfian a block away where adults 
are voting. It is reasonable that such a plan when properly conceived 
and sincerely executed will cause much increase in civic_mterest. ( 
Furthermore, it is also reasonable to suspect that pupils who take an 
active or even a minor role in such pro/ects will eventually become 
keenly alert to their responsibilities as voting citizens. J I 
While the evidence Is fairly conclusive that the trends in metliods 
of teaching and points of emphasis mentioned above have been stim- 
ulated by conditions emanating from the Second World War, there 
are some trends that could not have originated from any other source. 
The question of atomic power comes under this category. Social 
studies classes throughout the entire country are discussing the his- 
tory of the question, scientific research involved, destruction effected 
in the Second World War, experiments conducted by our oivn War 
Department recently, proposed methods of control and potential 
changes likely to affect the civilization of this and succeeding genera- 
tions as a result of this source of energy. There is little W’onder that 
pupils of all high-school grade levels are interested in this problem, 
since the manner in which it is handled may mean the difference be- 
tween destruction and survival. In line svith the same reasoning, it 
is equally evident that a study of the U.N. Is an acUvi^ that has 
grown directly out of the Second World War. The idea of world peace 
and the brotherhood of man is not new; the particular manner of 
expressing it is unique in many respects. Social studies classes are 
hoping that through careful study and thorough understanding the 
people of our own and otlier countries may accept this organization 
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as the one through which they are wflling to travel the way of peace. 
Consequently there are few social studies classes that have not de- 
voted many full periods to reading and discussion of this topic; fur- 
thermore, they continue to keep abreast of the weekly developments 


coming out of the meetings of this organization. 

That the war and postwar periods have had marked effects upon 
the entire educational program and upon the teaching of social studies 
is indisputable. In fact, any well-de^ed period in international and 
national affairs can be showm to exert such influence. The degree to 


which such a period varies from what might be considered normal 
probably measures the amount of the influence. While the changes 
referred to here are quantitatively great, they are not revolutionary. 
Enough of the subject matter previously taught and enough course 
names and formerly used teaching practices are retained to establish 


this fact. 


The effect of the recent periods mentioned above on the teaching 
of social studies has in many ways been a valuable one. A reexamina- 
tion of the entire program, Lacluding content of curriculum and grade 
placement, has taken place. Evaluation of techniques has been em- 
ployed. Signiflcant experimentation has been called out. If these 
activities merely confirmed the value of an existing program diey 
would have a place; to the extent that improvement has come, they 
are indeed valuable. 


The high-school classes in social studies and their teachers have, 
throughout our nation's history, desired to render maximum service 
to their country. This same spirit was manifested during the days of 
the war itself; happily, there seems to be an equal desire now to 
maintain and perpetuate ideab and qualities of American citizenship 
which will ensure a ^orious Future that will compare favorably with 
an illustrious past. 

Impending Changes. From the foregoing discussion one is able 
to observe changes that have to do widi names of courses, legal re- 
quirements, and methods of teaching. All this causes one to wonder 
what changes are taldng pla^ that can be judged to have value and 
permanence. 

The first conclusion seems to be related to the proportionate em- 
phasis on historical facts and present-day problems. Specificafiy, there 
arises the question of how much of the world’s array of history we 
should attempt to teach pupils. One noted authority in the field, lec- 
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hiring to a group recently, admitted the vast amount of material 
available dealing with India. He quickly followed by saying that he 
would devote only fifteen minutes of class time to all this history 
from the earliest times to 1918. He suggested that he would Aen give 
much-deserved time to India’s place in world affairs since that date. 
Russia was mentioned and the same recommendations were ad- 
vanced. While we do not advocate the extension of this prmciple to 
the extent that early American history and the history of all west- 
ern European countries would be thoroughly sloug e , a asic princi 
pie is observed. It is that early historical foraidatioirs must be pre- 
sented in less time in order that contemporary an persona pro 
lems may be more adequately studied. This is not a matter ot choree; 
rather, it is a necessity. It is readily observable that so much ^search 
is being carried on and so many volumes ^ing wn en 
comes impossible to teach a secondary-school pup.l 
minor potLn ol aU that could be attempted Some older teachers 
seem il forget that it is Impossible to Just add more and more to 

what was already a full schedule of work. 

Regardless of how a particular schtml , ° 

studies, there are a number of topics that must e e , « 

quatei; as possible. A list of examples with related quesUons fallows. 

rm'ar rvm^eSs .ha. have bee. made to a„.in world 
peace without resorting to war? . r „ of the oast? 

d. Mer'SsSi wmid pea^ could and does mch an or- 

this rhange our place in world alalrs? 
fCat ”1 malcr historical chan^ that have hricen place in the 
relations b process ut producUon? 

r^HfetSSw^rolpro^ 

3. Marriage and family Wo 
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a. In what manner does our success as a nation depend upon a stable 
family life? 

b. \Vhat type of training and discussion can secondary-school people 
plan that will help in the establishment of happy families? 

c. \Vhat are some si^aificant facts revealed by statistics relating to mar- 
riage and divorce? 

d. How do local statistics dealing with marriage and divorce compare 
with those on a national basis? 

e. Is the sodal program provided by the secondary school related to 
the future family life of its members? 

/. To what extent should the general topic of sex education be dis- 
cussed in the secondary school? 

4. Race relations in America today 

a. ^Vhen did the question of racial discrimination start in America? 

b. What attempts have been made to relieve tensions and frictions in 
this regard? 

c. In what manner have various races and groups made significant con- 
tributions to American progress? 

d. Give examples of individuals of numerous races who have brought 
honor to themselves and the nation 

e. Why must our country be at least reasonably successful in solving the 
problem of race relations? 

f. Offer some personal suggestions for improvement of race relations 

5. Juvenile delinquency 

a. \Vhat is a juvenile delinquent? 

b. Give several causes of juvenile delinquency 

c. Offer suggestions that would help to remedy each 

d. Gather statistics on this subject showing age groups, places of great- 
est occurrence, and total numbers involved 

c. To what extent have youth centers been helpful in solving the prob- 
lem? 

As intimated above, such topics as those listed have historical 
origins that should be understock. Likewise their very real existence 
and gravity make it essential to stress present-day implications. The 
following topics could and should receive varying degrees of atten- 
tion at some stage in the secondary-school social studies program: 
orientation to the school, bcy-and-girl relationships, beautifying the 
community, transportation, communication, early American life, how 
people in other lands live, Latin-American neighbors, community in- 
dustry and recreation, making and keeping friends, personal budget- 
ing, community agencies and services, development of the West, 
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Hving in the air age, intelligent consumers, personal freedom, com- 
munity citizenship, leaders in American history, technology in rela- 
tion to living, science and the consumer, conservation of natural re- 
sources, education in relation to democracy, propaganda and public 
opinion, community safety. law enforcement, unemplo;^ent, pageant 
of America, labor unions and management, party politics, taxtion and 
finance, living in the atomic age, housing, foreign policies, Mntem- 
porary cultures and religions, choosing a vocation, mterpretmg and 
appraising the American way of life, and personal guidance. 

The above suggestions are made on the basis of what appear to be 
actual changes taking place. _ 

iummuy. The puipose of this chapter has I’"” f 
the rvays to which ll« period of the Second World War 
quent years has brought about changes related to ^ 

Periods of catastrophe have usually caused the sc o vulner- 

program to be examined critically. One of the first o vuto- 
ablUty in this instance was the amount “‘^merman history 

taught. The tendency has been to increase i . e gffoftj in 

social studies teachers have never been ques ion . j 

helping to win the war and to bring the nation 

illurirated. Because of the strateglcimportance of 

during war, it "^tlTS 

phase of social education would loiio , fumishine 

The U.S. Office of education has J 

materiaU for use Studies included helpful sug- 

gestions for classes during the s™ “”f. out 
taSe" bas favorably altered 

philosophy and methods of ^ ,ie nation has Indicated 

The trend of changes ;'P“'f S elfered. Special reports 
an Increase fa ainoont of ‘ and^Vyoming have showed 

on changes in Wisconsin, J nattem 

that these states tended to ” ,^gssed^niore pupil partldpa- 

Methods of teaching proportion of time devoted 

sources. 
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Questtoxs CSX THE Text 

1. Do you think that most of the recent changes that have taken place 
in relation to social studies content and teaching would have occurred in 
normal times? 

2. Give some pertinent facts related to increase in emphasis upon and 
amount of American history required in the schoob. 

3. Cite examples of direct helps that social teachers have extended in 
times of crisb. 

4. Mention several topics that can be properly dbcussed in sodal 
studies classes in an effort to emphasize air-age education. 

5. From what division of the nationa! government can sodal studies 
materiab he secareii? 

6. Mention some predictions made by The National Council for the 
Sodal Studies for the period following the Second World War. 

7. In what manner has the influence of the veteran been noticeable In 
sodal studies classes? 

8. Summarize the trend of dbanges in the social studies area as re- 
ported throughout the nation. 

9. Give specific statements of changes in this area for a given state. 

10. Do you feel that there have been greater dianges of recent date 

Id content or in methods of teaching sodal studies? Explaiiu 

IL Summarize various impending changes that may become positive 
trends. 

SCCCESTED AcnVTTlES 

1. Arrange for an intervievv with a teacher of many years of experience 
in the sodal studies. Tty to End out from the conversation the changes that 
seem most impreaive to him related Co content and method. 

2. Prepare a questionnaire that you think would be suitable to mall to 
sodal studies teachers throughout your state to gain a notion of various 
trends. 

3. Write to your state department of education, or state university, or 
both, asking for a list of recent publications dealing with methods of teach- 
ing sodal studies. 

4. Collect clippings from nenprofessional publications that you think 
might have an Influence on content and methods of teaching sodal studies. 

5. Consult the Education Index lot references to current articles related 
to this chapter. 

C. Arrange a forum discussion In vdiidi a topic suggested by chapter 

Is presented. 
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chapter 16 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


Preview. Supervision of social studies teaching involves a director, 
a teacher or group of teachers, and pupils in the respective classes. 
There are many types supervisory position which the regular social 
studies teacher may hope eventually to attain. For many of them the 
required traits and specific aspects of training are identical. In fact, 
all situations involved have in common the point of cooperative effort 
designed to attain maximally effective results. 

Those Who Supervise. One of the first questions that arises in con- 
nection with the consideration of the supervisor of social studies fs 
what type of person this individual should be. In brief, he should 
posse ss eve r y qua lity specified for^ successful classroom.teacher in 
this'jQeld. All the personaljraits demanded in the regular classroom 
teacher should be his. The only difference is that he should have them 
in even greater degree. For instance, it is one thing to say that the 
classroom teacHeTof social studies should possess democratic atti- 
tudes and another, even graver, thing to say that the supervisor 
should be endowed with them. The situation is the same on down 
the line with fairness, tolerance, sympathy, tact, good judgment, 
sense^f humor, sportsnianship, etc. One of the reasons that some take 
the lead fir supervisory activities is that these very traits are possessed 
in varying amounts. Some of the readers of a professional magazine 
recently included the following as qualifies and traits the supervisor 
of instruction should have: siiuxrity, tactfulness in criticism, sense 
of humor, kindliness, self-control, tojCTance, shotving appreciation, 
giving encouragement, and not jMving an unapproachable air.* 

Isaacs and Kolodrry * In dikiissing the good supervisor observed 

* “This Is the Kind of Supervisor We Waar." EdMatlenai Leaderihip, V (Janu- 
ary. 1047), p. 254. 

• William Isaacs and Jules KoTodny. "Some Notts on Making Supervision 
Work " The Education Digest. Xllf (April, 1948). pp. I4-ia 
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that he lives democracy, inspires confidence, is reasonable, writes fair 
reports, gives judicious praise, helps fight the teachers battles, has a 
h^thy sheptidsm. and is a likable human being. 

The supervisor’s formal educational training is a matter of con- 
cern. Obviously he should hax'e successfully completed as many 
hours as the average of the rest of the staff, and usually more. Natu- 
rally it is better to be able to show superiority in this matter at least 
for the sake of prestige. The best arrangement in respect to distribu- 
tion is to have a reasonably attractive array of credit hours in the 
\’arious social studies. For instance, courses should have been com- 
pleted in all the fields of historj', economics, sociology, polidcal sci- 
ence, and geography. Possibly the greater proportion of the hours 
should be in historj’, since more courses are taught in this subject in 
secondary schools than in any other one of the social studies. Cbtirses 
in the others are essential in order to be of reasonable service to those 
teaching in the various fields or in recently devised curricular innova- 
tions. Additional courses in professional educab'on should be part of 
the qualifications of the supervisor, including those designed to in- 
crease skill in supervision and administration. Courses luually given 
such titles as Supervision of Instruction. Secondai^'-scbool Adminis- 
tratlon, etc., are helpful If the supervision is in a teacher-training 
institution, cotirses dealing with supervisory' practices and organiza- 
tions in such schools are invaluable. It cannot be argued indisputa- 
bly that the possession of more than the usual numbw of degrees is 
the best type of educational training for the supervisor. Only if in the 
securing of the degrees he found opportunity to carry the needed 
and recommended courses could sudi argument be weB-founded. 
Quile frequently preparation for supervision has been obtained by 
carrying surplus Jiours in both content and professional courses on 
the undergraduate and the graduate level 

Areas in Which Social Sltidies Supcrcison Should Demonstrate 
Special Competence. Fundamentally, the best service the supervisor 
can render the teacher is that of developing to the maximum the 
special abilities and talents that be already possesses. Any individual 
' teacher can probably execute some pba^ of teaching better than 
anyone else. The stipcrvisor should di»Mver this area and both direct 
and inspire the growth suggested. 

The starting point for over-all supervision is the group teachers* 
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meeting. It is here that unity of purpose and teamwork are initiated. 
By democratic processes a philosophy and definition of education 
should be evolved; likewise, the objectives of education as stated by 
national and professional groups and committees should be reviewed. 
These steps should be followed by intensive study of the objectives 
of the entire field of social studies and of each individual social study. 
The latter pursuits should be executed with the idea of articulation 
being uppermost. Later in the year, and over a period of succeeding 
years, important topics can be made the subject of study and reports 
for group teachers’ meetings. In discussing the work of the social 
studies staff under the leadership of the supervisor, Wheeler says, 
*T recommend to the social studies staff seeking to improve mslruc- 
Hon that it: (1) identify objectives in terms of human behavior; (2) 

select learning experiences to accomplish objectiveyegar esso cw 

the chips fall on favored academic methods; and (3) evaluate i s 
clientele both in and out of school to determine the effecbveness of Us 
work.” Tyler « emphasized practically the same points when he paid 
high tribk to the American high school hot fell obhga ed to pomt 
out certain aspects that remain In need of improvement. The e are 
(I) the ob)ectives which ate sought, 
which are used, (3) the organization 

and (4) the evaluation of teaching. \Vhile individual teachers will 
he tegu atly aware of the nometous problems related to melhodolom 

Te^tf ^g "I3rwSU-» - 'TbleS m'ecu 

cussed the following are apt ones; units of work, problem , pro, ecu, 
soSted procedurfs, testmg, evaluation, relation of social studies 
socialized proce ' ^ends in secondary-school social 

to general educa ’ be made interesting and proCl- 

stadies. Group . and^stimulatioo on the part of the super- 

able. Aggressiv P realization the potentialities . 

visor coupled wrth „ ,bonld not be overlooked ; 

of tlip teachers are the . . r ■ 

ftat some prefessional educators have minimized the supervision oi 

. Eldon c. tvh«=i.r. -h-', 

SoM f We' taprove High School Teaching?" Schcol 
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the teacher appraisal element and stressing the cooperative study of 
problems, pupils, teacliers, and related activities." Gough,® in con- 
sidering this point, staled, “I dislike having anyone sit in my class 
■ and write unless I know the purpose of the observation. It cramps 
. my style; I can’t proceed normally." 

After the supervisory visit has been made, the logical thing that 
should happen is a personal conference. Just as there is proper tech- 
nique in visiting, there are correct procedures associated with the 
person al con ference. It probably should not be held immediately 
after the visitation. Both supervisor and teacher need some time for 
reflection. A time and place should be arranged which are convenient 
1 for both parties. A state of rapport should exist between the two in- 
I dividuals. The teacher’s good points should be stressed in an effort 
' to develop them further. Certainly the criticism extended should be 
of a sort that can be labeled constructive rather than destructive. The 
whole atmosphere should be that of two people pooling their re- 
sources to solve problems of mutual interest, rather than that of one 
person telling another specifically what to do. Certainly, more in 
social studies than in any other area, democratic practices should 
j prevail in conference. 

Supervisory Tosillons to Which the Social Studies Teacher May 
Look Forward. In the secondary sdiools a considerable number of 
supervisors occupy positions in social studies departments with the 
title of department head. Like other administrators, their duties are 
both administrative and supervisory; likewise, they do varying 
amounts of classroom teaching. Their importance and potentialities 
are also variable. For instance, some schools award the position of 
department head to the member who has longest tenure. In this man- 
ner it is possible to recognize long service with a salary at least 
slightly higher than that enjoyed by coworkers. Usually little is ex- 1 
pected in the way of actual additional service over that rendered 
by regular department teachers. On die other hand, some schools 
attach real importance to the position. The principal reffeyes him- 
self of administrative detail by passing on duties to the supervisor. 
Furthermore, a great deal is expected from year to year in the way 
of increase in the quality of da^oom instruction because of the su- 
> pervisor’s sl^. Teachers’ meetings, visitations, and personal confer- 
* Symmie Gough, “Complaints of a Much Supervised Teacher," EducaiionjI 
Leadership, VI (December, 1943), p. 157. 
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ences represent matters in which flie department head must have 
a mastery. Some of the rewards derived from this position are a feel- 
ing that the social studies experiences of the group are more effective 
if coordinated, a sense of satisfaction in seeing teachers improve m 
their classroom performance, and the observation that socia stu ies 
can serve as a substantial basis for the cuniculum of t e entire 


school. , 

The person who is successful as a department head may legitimately 
aspire to become supervisor for an entire city system, assislarit princi- 
pal. or principal. Similar positions wiU often become available m 
other systems and will in many cases represent desired promotions. 

A type of position that presents itself frequently is *at of super- 
visor of social studies for a city system. This is found more of en 
in the larger-than-average school system. The qua i 
all those suggested above for classroom teachers f 
partmems. In addition, the city ± 

mentary Bold well. Fortunately, many teacher-traming 
ate offering a program which qnallte .'f” 

elementary- or secondary-school teaching. 

appropriate training backgronnd. If 'The JoTSl^e 

school training courses Is lelt to the mdiyi “a • . I 

among those that should be Ineindedr teochmg 

elementaty school psyohrfo^ o^^^^^^ 
SrlrroCrtS“ « not, » ,ela.lve,y small 

amount of additional attendance Will suffice. -nd 

Duties in this type of work will involve planning conferences, and 
Liuties in tms typ emphasis will be given 

meetings such as we .. . ^ of the work involves meet- 

to coordinatron Lds, principals, and classroom 

ma&®Swlg%ra:.mongthLllhelytoheeo„slde,edr 

1. Relation ot the social studies to dm obieetives ot education accepted 

'" 2 "’ ObtSvt to'rS'™.mi-es at various grade levels 
3 : S»t of various SSies and development of syllabi 
4. Use of visual aids 

I SCrn»lTaS%'SS. of pupils In eommnnlty prob- 
Icms and activities . 
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7. Place of sodal ihidies in the education-for-life-adjustmeDl program 

8. De^'clopment of democratic procedures within the classroom 

9. Securing of latest and best supplementary teaching materials 

10. Observation and demonstration of good procedures 

IL Teacher participatioD In local groups and in professional organiza- 
tions 

There are many rewards that the social studies supervisor in the 
city ^’Stem can reasonably expect Seeing social studies become func- 
tional in the lives of a significant number of pupils is one. Helping 
teachers reach their maximum abilities is another. Exerting at least 
an indirect influence on the teaching of other subjects in the sec- 
ondary school is also a pleasure if in so doing more desirable citizen- 
ship practices are established. Finally, the person successful in this 
position may be chosen for greater responsibilities, as in the positions 
of curriculum director, assistant superintendent of schools, principal, 
and similar positions in still larger school systems. 

Special WorJc of the Supervisor Engaged in Teacher Training. 
Teacher-training institutions have specific needs for super\*isors of 
social studies. The principal job is that of working with those who 
are shortly to become public-school teachers. Training required for 
these positions, which carry various titles such as supervising teacher, 
critic teacher, senior teaser, etc., involves many of the elements 
pointed out above. Public-school teaching experience is almost man- 
datory. Intimate familiarity with the public-school system of the 
state where the training is being done is certainly essentiaL The 
ability to both demonstrate excellent teaching and help others de- 
velop their o^vn abilities is important It is quite apt to make a more 
extensive statement about supervisuig the student teacher than that 
which is made about supervising the teacher in the field, based on 
relative experience. It must be remembered that the student teacher 
is often quite young, not more than four years older than the pupils 
whom he is about to teach, also that he is sincerely fearful about the 
task at hand. This state of affairs calls for gradual induction. During 
the early periods \vilh a class the student teacher should spend much 
time in learning about the pupils as individuals. He can well assist 
those who have been absent and those who are slow in comprehend- 
ing their work. It will be easy and helpful for Mm to guide the 
directed study activities of a class, Tn anticipation of later svork be 
can be preparing units for teaching purposes. During this stage the 
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supervisor is indeed mindful of bis charge and concerned that the 
basis of desirable teacher-pupil relationships should be laid. 

In line with the plan of gradual induction it will be well for the 
student teacher to assist in some manner with a unit being taught by 
the regular teacher before taking full and complete charge of a unit 
of his own. He might be asked to present the overview, to conduct a 
drill or review exercise, or to administer a test. 

Fully responsible student teaching naturally involves the writing 
of units of work. The supervisor should be assured that this technique 
has been well learned or, if it has not, devote the necessary time to 
assure the desired results (see Chapter II). Some supervisors still 
make use of daily plans generally; fortunately few adhere to such 
practices. This is stated advisedly and is an implication that the 
advantages of the unit method of Instruction are understood. How- 
ever, there are frequently stages within the unit when it is desirable 
to have a series of daily recitations. If and when such time arrives, 
the supervisor should be able to make appropriate suggestions. 

The plan can be most functional in dealing with the new lesson If 
it outlines the content involved. Some student teachers have made 
the mistake of writing out questions they expected to ask. This pro- 
cedure produces poor results: the transition from one question to 
the next is rarely good, and the recitation seems to lack the unity and 
coherence it should have. On the other hand, if the student teacher 
formulates questions as he proceeds, the lesson will develop naturally. 

It is advised that a margin of 2Vs inches be left on the right-hand 
side of the page, where devices that are to be used can bo indicated. 
This will have the advantage of stimulating the use of devices and 
assuring that they will not be forgotten at the appropriate time. 
(Reference is made to such items as maps, charts, pictures, special 
reports, blackboard use, etc.) 

The things emphasized in a summary of a lesson one day constitute 
practically the same things that will be brought up again the follow- 
ing day as review and recall. In the summary an effort should be 
made to have the class participate freely. Each member should feel 
a responsibility for stating the ideas that seem to him personally to 
be the most significant. Refinement of phrasing and thought processes 
can be a teacher function. The discussion should be carefully timed 
so that the summary will not be neglected. 

The assignment for tlie following day should indicate clearly the 
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specific objective, materials to be used in its accomplishment, plan 
of attack, and exercises to be perfonned. Suggested provisions for 
individual di'fFerences should be shown, together wth opliona] work 
to be executed. As stated in Chapter 12, many lessons are well- 
planned in so far as discussion and other matters are concerned, but 
little thought has gone into the making of a good assignment. This 
is a grave error. 

The space on the plan labeled ccaluaiion is very important The 
student teacher should keep the plan, tsventy-four hours if necessary, 
until he has had time to Uitnk through carefully his reactions to the 
day’s work. The entries made here can serve as a basis for the next 
conferences; like%vise, the reasoning necessitated can lead to much 
improvement in future days of teaching. 

The outline which follows shows the divisions of the daily lesson as 
discussed above: 


Dailt Lesso.s Pla-s 

Subject — Teacher — 

Unit Date . 

Discussion objective . SdiW)l 

Review and recall Teaching aids and devices 

Presentation of new material 


Summarization 

Assignment 

Evaluation (Use reverse side and additiooa] 

sheets as needed.) 

Social studies student teachers are frequently puzzled about the 
preparation and use of plans. Some supervising teachers have re- 
quired plans of much p^eater length and in stricter conformity to 
certain rigid standards than seem reasonable. This only occasion 
worry and wasted energy on the part of the student teacher. It seems 
that a safe prescription in the matter would be to rule that every word 
written on the plan should function to the end of a better classroom- 
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teaching performance; otherwise there certainly is no necessity for 
the writing. Likewise, individual differences between student teach- 
ers are a matter of as much concern as is the same problem with 
pupils. Some will need more elaborate written plans than others 
Once the plan has been prepared it should be used to maximum ad- 
vantage. Some student teachers feel that a plan in evidence involves 
a loss of prestige, but this is not the case. If such fears persist they can 
probably be offset by suggesting that the pupils use freely any notes 
they prepared in working on the lesson. 

Most supervisors of social studies in teacher-training institutions 
are asked to report more than merely a grade at the end of a quarter 
or semester. This usually takes the form of a check sheet or graph on 
which values for various areas are indicated plus specific written com- 
ments. General information, classroom teaching ability, personal 
trails, professional altitudes, and supervisor's comments are among 
the divisions frequently found on such sheet. The one which follows 
is illustrative. 


Department of Social Studies 
Evaluation of Student Teaching 

Student Teacher Supervising Teacher 

Subiect Taught SemesterandYear Hours 

Credit 

Number of periods observed — Number of periods tardy 

Number of periods taught Number of pupils in class 

Number of periods absent 

RaUng scale: A. excellent; B, good; C, averagej D. poor; Inc., incomplete; 

F, failure 

Place an x in the appropriate column after each trait or skill 

Classroom Teaching Ability A B C D INC F 

General information and culture 
Ability to wite and plan units of work 
Daily lesson planning 
Skill in arousing thought 
Use of illustrative materials 
Ability to make good assignments 
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Execution of supervised study 
Attention to individual differences 
Establishment of rapport 
Application of methods of teaching social studies 
Pupil achic%-emcnt in relation to objectives 
Personal Traits 
Originality 
Cooperation 
Good Judgment 
Fairness 
Appearance 
Voice 
Tact 

Self-control 

Professional Disposition 
Interest in entire school program 
Interest in pupils as individuals 
Membenhip in professional organizations 
Dependability 
Sincerity 

Grade for the Course (Any of the abos'e items may be weighted) 
Comments: 

The rating sheet should has'e much more extended use than merely 
being sent to a registrar's oQicc. It should be placed in the hands of 
the student teacher early in the teaching period. Full c-tplanations 
of each point should be given. After a period of teaching representing 
tlie time spent in dealing with a complete unit of work the student 
teacher should fill out the sheet as a self-evaluation exercise. The 
supervising teacher should do the same independently so that results 
can be compared. Points of weakness become tlie basis of a good 
conference designed for Improved teaching. The point of actual grade 
is really of minor importance, especially in these earlier stages. 

Specific Questiont AsJied by Student Trochers. Good student 
teachers in social studies, like brilliant pupils in class, ask searcliing 
questions. Supen-isors must be able to give brief and pointed answers 
to at least the usual ones. The loTflowing list is not intended to be even 
reasonably comprehensive; rather it is proposed as containing ques- 
tions comparable to those typically asked. The answers are such as 
the average or better-than-average supervisor might offer as re- 
sponses. 
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If I am attempting to conduct a discussion and the pupils are not re- 
sponding well, what shall I do? 

The discussion under this circumstance should not be continued. The 
time should be taken for additional supervised study. Neither should the 
teacher show evidence of anger and displeasure. Rather, there should be 
a careful analysis of the reason for the failure to secure appropriate re- 
sponse; once the conclusion has been reached it may be possible to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the situatiOR. Some of the factors that often lead to 
poor pupil participation are insufficient study time, failure to understand 
the assignment clearly. Jack of motivation, poor questioning techniques, 
lack of proper problem-setting situations, insufficient variety in teaching 
methods, failure to capitalize on opportunity for socialized procedures, 
and actual difficulty of work for the pupils involved. 

What shall I do if the work I have planned does not consume the entire 
period? 

One cannot know in advance how long the work that has been planned 
will last. The teacher should have in mind various activities in which to 
engage if there is surplus time. The following are possibilities: reading 
related and supplementary selections, conducting a short drill, developing 
a summary outline, using a list of questions that call for an expression of 
personal opinion, discussing (he cunent events of the past t^nty-fbur 
hours, and passing illustrative materiab around the room. 

If a pupil is g/Wng a special report should he stand or sit? 

Ordinarily he should come to a position in front of the class and stand. 
Not only is he beard more easily; he also gains personal help in public- 
speaking experiences. 

Should I stand or sit when teaching? 

Much more effective teaching has been done by those who stand than by 
those who sit. Pupils have more respect for the teacher who thus displays 
energy and enthusiasm. A small class seated near the teacher's desk might 
offer an exception. Even then, the teacher should not be seated all the time. 

Should I conect enors of grammar and pronunciation made by pupils in 
classroom discussion? 

These errors should be immediately corrected. This will be a valuable 
service for the pupil, who is learning English as well as social studies. The 
slogan, “Every teacher is a teacher of English,’* Is a good one. Likewise the 
old suggestion that we teach chfldren rather than subject matter applies 
here. A socially acceptable person knmvs and Is able to speak and write 
good English. We are obligated to extend this help. 

Should I continue to write lesson plana when I start teaching on a full- 
time job of my own? 

Planning one’s work never stops- The plan should be developed os fully as 
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time pennits during the Erst years of teaching. If the subject is taught in 
the subsequent year, the plan can be revised m'cn by marginal alterations. 
As experience is gained, more of the plan can exist in the mind of the 
teacher and less on paper. 

In the event that I am conducting a class and one of the pupils aslcs a 
question to which I do not know the answer, what shall I do? 

Immediately say that you do not know. Compliment the pupil upon ask- 
ing a good question if it is really important Tell him quite specifically 
where to look for the answer or promise to look for the answer yourself and 
give the report to the class on the following day. It is not likely that such 
situations will occur with undue frequen<y if the teacher is reasonably well 
prepared in the subject and engaged in a fairly wide reading program. 

Should I repeat the answer given a pupil if most of the pupils failed to 

hear it? 

Usually the pupil who gave the answer should repeat it He will thus 
acquire &e habit of speaking more distinctly. 

Should the pupils be called on alphabetically, as they are seated, or ac- 
cording to some other plan? 

It is best to follow a plan of calling on pupils svithout regard to set pro- 
cedure, otherwise only those likely to called upon immediately will 
give maximum attention. It is desirable to refiect upon tbe sihiaUon oc- 
casionally and detennine which pupils have suUered neglect These can be- 
come the object of special attentioD for a while. 

^Vhat is tbe best solution to the problem of individual differences? 

This is indeed a diScull question. Educators have struggled with it for 
decades. It is quite proper to ask the brighter pupils to answer the more 
difficult questions and vice versa. If optional exercises are suggested for 
unit work activities, it is likely that tbe superior pupils will undertake them. 
A few more special reports can be assigned to those in the upper ability 
level Interesting supplementary readings can be banded to these who 
finish their work successfnlly ahead of tbe others, not especially for reports 
but as a matter of recognizing their needs. In no case should superior peo- 
ple be given extra work merely to keep them busy. Their reaction would 
soon come to be that penalties were being infiicted for being brilliant. Tbe 
use of praise in a judidous manner wiU prove stimulating to all ability 
le\-els. Every effort should be exerted to ascertain areas in which various 
individuals are most competent In most cases the various aptitudes can be 
used to advantage in the soda! studies classroom. In no instance should 
we be tempted to yield to the undemocratic practice of grouping the 
pupils homogeneously on the basis of intelligence. In all their regular 
procedures of learning, pupils will work in groups showing evidence of in- 
dividual differences. 
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Should the class be pemitted to discuss controvejsiaJ issues? 

Definitely, yes. However, it should be remembered that it is possible for 
a group to state the views held by those on both sides of an issue without 
stating their own opinions as sudi. Furthermore, it should be understood 
that such topics are to be discussed without display of emotion and preju- 
dice. The use of the names of local people, firms, and groups should not be 
used except to the extent that such illustrations have already appeared in 
the newspapers. Topics that are of general public interest can even be 
made the subject of forum discussion or debate. 

Shall I tell the class what I think if a controversial issue is being dis- 
cussed? 

In many cases it is quite all right to do so. If it is done, the caution should 
be extended that this is merely a personal opinion and that members of the 
class may see the situation differently, which is their privilege. If the ques- 
tion is of such nature that undue prejudice attends It lociUy, the better 
judgment is to summarize the opposing views and to refrain from stating a 
personal opinion. 

What should I do if it seems to me that some members of the class are 
attempting to divert the discussion from the objective of the lesson? 

One should show a courteous interest In the trend of thought started by 
the pupils but at the same time be firm in suggesting that the central 
thought of the lesson be kept in mind. Perhaps an invitation could be ex- 
tended to the pupils who wish to discuss the irrelevant topics to come in 
after school. 

When conducting a discussion on the question-and-ans^ver basis should 
1 state the question first or indicate first the name of the pupil who is to 
answer it? 

Stating the question first is always the correct procedure, othersvise the 
attention of all pupils except the one called upon is hkely to fall short of 
maximum concentration. 

Should the same general method of procedure be used as successive units 
of work are presented? 

Ordinarily the melliod should be varied from time to lime. Different 
um’ts of subject matter do not lend themselves to the same type of treat- 
ment. Furthermore, pupils appreciate doing things differently. They re- 
gard variety as the “spice of life." 

How many pages of work should I cover per day? 

Social studies are not taught in terms of pages. Rather. attenUon is given 
to units that have meaning to tfie group. This means reading and ihvestf- 
gating books, pamphlets, periodicals, eta. on an extensive scale. The 
present trend is to read widely on a restricted number of topics rather than 
to read in a narrow fashion about an extensive list of topics. 
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Where can the social studies teacher secure free and inexpensive ma- 
tcriab to supplement Instruction? 

Many professional magazines cany a page in each issue devoted to this 
information. Usually the names and addresses of organizations and firms 
that have such materials are given, together with the terms upon which the 
materials may be obtained. The resourceful teacher will be constantly alert 
and will secure many x-aluable aids. 

Should I assign extra work as a punishment for an individual whose con- 
duct has been irregular? 

This practice should never be followed. There should always be enough 
work tiut is worth while for regular assignments. Using assignments for 
punishments will quickly create a distaste for honest, straightforward work. 
How familiar should 1 be with my pupils outside of class? 

The teacher can be friendly, courteous, and jovial with pupils outside of 
class. In fact, these relationships wiU be favorable to the creation of good 
teacher-pupil relationships in class. (These statements are not to be con- 
strued as condoning courtships and romances between teachers and pupils 
of approximately the same age at the time the pupil is still enrolled in the 
school where the teacher is a staff member.) 

Should teachers address their pupils by their first names, last names, 
“Ntr." and *Miss," or by still some other title? 

Secondary-school pupils should be addressed by their first names. Using 
the last name breaks with good manners. Girb often feel that their reputa- 
tions are thus cheapened. ”Mr.* and “Miss* are too formal and sometimes 
cause younger pupils to feel too grown-up. 

Is it proper to engage the help of pupils in such matters as the Cling of 
matcriab, arrangement of the room, and checking papers? 

Democratic attitudes can be developed through the use of these tech- 
niques. The teacher will thus de\-clop an appearance of pupil participation 
rather than teacher dominatioiu Pupib of lower intellectud ability can be 
brought to have a much greater interest In a social studies class if they 
regularly contribute something helpful to the daily proceedings. Pupil 
help on checking papers should usually not be used except in cases where 
semester or final examiiutions are given, and then only if Uie objective type 
has been used. 

If it b apparent that some pupib are failing to master social studies be- 
cause of inability to read well, what should the teacher do? 

Success in social studies b directly related to reading ability. In coopera- 
tion will the English department, tests should be given to determine speed 
and comprehension ability. Additional tests should be included which re- 
veal special soda] stJidics skilb and ability to use and *pply social studies 
information secured from special sources. The teaclicr of soda! studies 
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should know the fundamentals of developing reading ability. Showing 
pupils how to read for thought and ideas, for details, and for summarization 
is essential. 

Shall I let the pupils keep their test papers after they have been checked 
and returned for discussion? 

Test papers should be collected and preserved until the grading period 
has passed. If any question arises that pertains to a particular pupil’s grade, 
the teacher has concrete evidence at hand. 

If a pupil has missed a test, should the same test that the rest of the class 
took be administered for make-up work? 

It is better to use an entirely different test. The teacher may quite aptly 
give an oral test and scale the response value in terms of the grades earned 
by fellow pupils. 

About bow many questions should I have prepared for a day’s discus- 
sion? 

There is no specific answer. It is reaDy better to prepare an outline of the 
lesson than it is to prepare questions, lliese will t^e form naturally as the 
lesson develops. One good tbought-provokiDg quesUon often accounts for 
more time than a dozen short-answer questions. 

Should the advance assignment be written on the board? 

This is very good procedure. The objective, pages to be read in various 
references, and work to be performed to ensure mastery can be h'sted 
briefly. 

Should pupils be required to make up work that they have missed? 

Regardless of the reason for absence, pupils should attempt to master 
well the work that was missed. The teacher should extend all the assistance 
that is necessary and within the limits of the lime available. 

What should be done if a pupil is dissatisfied with the grade be earned? 

Evidence should be presented to show farm the reason for the grade. 
Comments should follow in which the methods by which he could improve 
are outlined. 

If the assignment has been made and a supervised study period has been 
planned but for some reason the group as a whole does not start studying, 
what is the correct procedure? 

Try to determine the reason for the response. Ask the entire group if 
there is any point about the directions for study that they do not under- 
stand. If there are such points they can immediately be clarified. Then it 
can be emphasized that all will please proceed to work. If isolated indi- 
viduals fail to conform, the teacher can approach them personally while 
walking about the room. 

Can the teacher plan to work at the desk while the pupils are reading or 
doing activity esercises? 
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The pupQs nrast feel keenly both the teacher’s presence as part of the 
working situation and the teachers willmgness to assist when needed. To 
the extent that other work offers a handicap, it should not be done. It is 
difficult to read, check papers, write personal letters, etc., and make ideal 
conditions prevafl. 

In what ways can the social studies teacher know about books and ma- 
terials that become available from time to time? 

Most of the publishing companies keep school executives supplied with 
current lists of publications. These can be examined in school offices. Often 
they are sent directly to the teacher. In addition to depending upon these 
sources the alert teacher gains many leads by reading advertisements and 
specific sections in professional magazines. 

Is the teaching of social studies easier or more difficult than the teaching 
of other secondiy-school subjects? 

There is no positive answer to such a question. A successful teacher of 
any subject is thonmghly trained for the job, possesses the required person- 
ality traits, and works industriously to succeed. One might reasonably con- 
clude that there is no easy job in the realm of teaching. This does not mean 
that teaching Is in the least onenjc^'able for those who have conscientiously 
selected it for a profession. 

^Vhat can the sodal studies teacher do to improve his public-spealdng 
tecdnuques and to reduce grammatical mors? 

Taking additional courses in these areas is always helpful Enlisting the 
help of friends who are competent and s>Tnpatheb'cal]y inclined is good 
procedure. Listening to the more popular radio announcers and news- 
casters is time exceedingly well spent. The social studies teacher undoubt- 
edly needs to know current nmvs developments. Thus it is possible to gain 
two valuable results at one time. 

I have heard that a great deal of importance is attached to the matter of 
getting well started on a new teadiiog job. How can I be sure of getting 
such a start? 

The beginning social studies teacher should be present on the school 
prenuses well before the opening date oFsehooL He should survey compre- 
hensively the materials and equipment already a\’ailable. To the extent that 
it is possible to do so he should Icam about tbe pupils to be taught, their 
names, academic background, out-of-sebool interests, etc., as revealed in 
cumulative-record folders. Next, careful plans should be made as to how 
every minute of the first few periods may be spent profitably and enjoyably. 

^Vbat are some activities that are valuable and interesting for the open- 
ing days of school? 

The social studies teacher should attenqrt to leam quickly a great deal 
about the pupils as individuals. Tbe first activity might well be that of pass- 
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ing out slips of paper asking for information on reading habits, radio pro- 
grams listened to, movies attended, hobbies engaged in, work pursued, etc. 
A brief statement dealing vnth the content of the course should be made, 
followed by an opportunity for the pt^ils to indicate topics they would 
especially like to study. Within the first few days, time should be given to 
examining the basic textbooks to be studied, discussing the objectives for 
the study of social studies generally and of the specific one at hand, and 
planning effective methods of study. Likewise, some time should be de- 
voted to defining the particular social study involved. Mention should be 
made of possible plans for bulletin-board work, treatment of current events, 
field trips, socialized procedures, audio-visual aids, etc. In short, the first 
few days should be highly motivating in nature. Actual attack on the first 
unit of work can properly be slightly delayed until the original desires are 
accomplished. 

If this work has the status to which it is entitled, namely that the 
teacher Js a regular member of the college or university staff, the 
teacher trainer may well be happy to make the position a permanent 
one. It should have the attraction of professional rank, good salary_ 
schedule, and liberal retirement provisions. If the individual so as- 
pires he may properly think in terms of more responsible executive 
positions in the teacher-traininginstitution. Director of student teach- 
ing, director of curriculum, personnel administrator, etc. are among 
the positions that could be anticipated if these happened to represent 
real advancements in the institutions involved. 

A supervisory position to which social studies teachers could pos- 
sibly look forward is sometimes found in state departments of educa- 
tion. On occasion such departments have a person in charge of each 
sub/ect-matfer area, social studies included. Jn addition to the train- 
ing and experience described above, this position calls for one who 
has had extensive public-school administrative experience. Such 
background enables one to see more fully the place of social studies 
in the entire educational system, and it ensures ability to work bet- 
ter with school leaders in the effort to alter existing practices. Ability 
to organize and direct workshop activities, to stimulate the thinking 
of lay advisory groups, and to develop workable courses of study are 
quite essential. A very special service can and should be rendered 
the rural areas inasmuch as they receive less supervision than Is char- 
acteristic of city systems. One who has held this position could look 
forxvard to positions of the tj-pe mentioned above and to places of 
educational leadership of a political cliaracter. 
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Points Common to All Social Studies Teaching Situations. Regard- 
less of the particular type of school organization in which social 
studies are l^ing taught, there are many points that have equal bear- 
ing. Social studies teachers unifonnly need dynamic leadership. They 
work more effectively as a group than as a ntunber of individuals seek- 
ing an equal number of different goals. They need to have called to 
their attention frequently for review and revision such items as a 
definition of education, the objectives of education, and the objec- 
tives of the social studies generally and of each individually. Like- 
wise, in any teaching situation social studies teachers must keep alive 
the desire for continuous self-improvement, seeking the goal of 
greater aid to the pupils in the classroom and to society outside the 
limits of the school. Once a harmonious relationship is established be- 
tween the supervisor and the group, there are several topics that come 
up for frank and sincere discussion. Some that rank very high are 
indicated, with specific questions that are often asked. 

A. Curriculum 

L ^Vhat are the trends in social studies cumculum throughout the 
United States today? 

2. ^Vhat should be included in specific counes in sodal studies? 

3. Is the core curriculum a good device to use in attaining the objectives 
of the social studies? 

4. ^Vhere do the social studies fit into the pattern of general education? 
ol ccnunon lean^gs? o! the experience<ciitered cumculum? 

5. Is the cycle plan of arrangiog social studies content desirable? 

6. Ho\v can the social studies function in a life-adjustment program? 

B. Methods 

1. ^Vhat shonld be done about problems, projects, and socialized recita- 
tions? 

2. Should class time ever be devoted to drill activities? 

3. How can the forum-discussion method be made interesting? 

4. Should workbooks, notebooks, and commercially prepared drill ma- 
terials be used? 

5. Do the queslion-and-answer and textbook methods ever havea place? 

6. How can individual differences be dealt vath most effectively? 

C. Objectives 

L Should the instruction be directed chiefiy to the interests of the 
college-preparatory group or of those not planning higher education? 

2. Are objectives fundamentally different lo^y from what they were a 
decade ago? 
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3. How should the objectives for our particular community be different 
from those of other communities? 

4. Is it possible to articulate the objectives of social studies with those of 
education as a whole? 

5. What publication contains the latest statements dealing with social 
studies objectives? 

D. Materials of instruction 

1. What are the latest reputable textbooks that have been published? 

2. What is a good source of pamphlets and materiab that will assist 
materially in teaching current problems? 

3. From what firms and corporations may one secure free and inexpen' 
sive materials? 

4. Should audio-visual materials be used in all the social studies? 

5. How much is a reasonable amount to spend per pupil each year in 
executing successful teaching in the social studies? 

This list of examples could be extended indefinitely. It would cer- 
tainly include topics related to testing and evaluation, formulation 
of units of instruction, in-service growth of teachers, lesson planning, 
and many others. Obviously, the number of questions under each 
topic would greatly exceed that given in the above examples. This 
leads to the conclusion that the social studies supervisor will be called 
upon to give information about and ans^vers to numberless questions. 
First, he should recognize the challenge of the work involved; second, 
he should not feel embarrassed at not having ready answers for all 
questions; third, he should feel obligated to work jointly with the 
teachers concerned in finding the best possible solutions. 

In some respects the task of supervising the instruction of social 
studies teachers should not prove too difficult. Such teachers are con- 
scientious and desire to make progress. Dimond * made the follow- 
ing observation: “Better understanding of children, more successful 
te.aching of democracy, and improved methods of teaching have 
come about because most social studies teachers are inveterate seek- 
ers after better ways of doing things. 

Summary. In this chapter the first section dealt with the qualifica- 
tions needed by an efficient supervisor of social studies teaching. Such 
a person should possess all the qualities demanded of the classroom 
teacher in this area, but to a greater degree. Successful teaching ex- 

• S. E. Dimond, 'tV’hat’s Right with the Teaching of Social Studies?" Soci^ 
Education, XIII (January, 19-19),?. 11. 
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perience Is an absolute prerequisite. Ability to execute successful 
demonstration teacliing is almost c^qually important. Social studies 
teachers have very pronounced notions as to what they want and do 
not want in their supervisor and his methods. Various tj-pes of super- 
visory positions to which regular social studies teachers may aspire 
were described. Among these were the department head in a typical 
high school, supervisor for a city S}'Slem, senior teacher in a labora- 
tory school, director of social studies in a slate department of educa- 
tion, and others of a nature varying widely from one region to an- 
other. 

There are some divisions of the job of the social studies supervisor 
that are clearly apparent and In which he should have marked skdl. 
One is the conducting of profitable group teachers’ meetings; a sec- 
ond is the visiting of classrooms In such a manner as to permit the 
normal program to lake place; a third is the conducting of personal 
conferences that really result in stimulating and directing the teacher 
to do the best work that lies within his capacity. 

Those who superv'ise student teachers need to have methods of 
gradually inducting the prospective teacher Into the work. The pro- 
fession must be made attractive. Interesting, and compelling to candi- 
dates at this particular stage. Supervisor must help translate educa- 
tional theory into practice as students practice guidance, attention to 
individual differences, wTiting of units of instrucUon, directing study, 
conducting recitations, etc. Ready answers must be at band for the 
reasonable questions asked by these beginning teachers. 

In many respects supervisors of instruction in social studies have 
much in common irrespective of the location or the conditions imder 
which the supervising is done. The need for effective supervision ex- 
ists universally. Most teachers find more pleasure in worldng coopera- 
tively as a group than in working comparatively alone; furthermore, 
the results in terms of pupil achievement are infinitely more encour- 
aging. 


Qdesttons os the Text 

L Describe the personal characteristics that the successfxJ supervisor of 
the social studies should possess. 

2. Outline in some detail the nahire of the tr aini ng and experience back- 
ground that you think he should have. 

3. After one becomes well qualified to do supervisory .work in soa'al 
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studies, what are some of the types of position available? How does work 
of this nature in a teacher-training institution differ from that in other 
settings? 

4. Name three areas in which the social studies supervisor should possess 
special competence. Discuss the elements of success related to each. 

5. Do you feel that social studies teachers really desire supervision? that 
they can profit under a well-organized supervisory program? 

6. What are some possible uses and misuses of check sheets in the hands 
of the supervisor when visiting classes? 

7. Discuss the relationship of daily lesson plans to well-written units of 
instruction. 

8. Of what value can a check sheet or graph be in evaluating the work 
of a student teacher? Give examples of questions that the student teacher 
in social studies is likely to ask the supervisor. 

9. Mention some points common to all social studies teaching situations 
regardless of the type of school organization. 

SuccESTED Acnvmxs 

1. Make some inquiry in your own community to find out the nature and 
extent of supervision being received by secondary-school social studies 
teachers. 

2. Give a brief description of an actual or imaginary secondary school 
Outline the type of supervisory program that you would recommend for its 
social studies teachers. 

3. Prepare a forum discussion in which the pros and cons of rating sheets 
are discussed. 

4. Visit a class in secondary-school social studies. Tell what you did that 
conformed to the recommended techniques of classroom visitation. Men- 
tion the points that you would use for discussion with the teacher of the 
class observed. 

5. Make a list of topics in addition to those given in the chapter that you 
think a social studies teacher might profitably ask the supervisor to use for 
discussion and investigation. 

6. Read one or more recent references from educational periodicals deal- 
ing with supervision in the social studies. Write brief summaries of each. 
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The visual materials listed below and on the following pages can 
be used to supplement the material in this book. It is recommended, 
however, that each film be reviewed before using in order to deter- 
mine its suitabiL'ty for a particular group. 

Both motion pictures and filmstrips are included in this list of 
visual materials, and the character of each one is indicated by the 
self-eyplanatory abbreviations “MF* and "FS.” Inrmediately follow- 
ing this identification is the name of the producer; and if the dis- 
tributor is different from the producer, the name of the distributor 
follows the name of the producer. Abbreviations are used for names 
of producers and distributors, and these abbreviations are identified 
In the list of addresses at the end of the bibliography. In most in- 
stances, the films listed can be borrowed or rented from local or state 
16-mm. film libraries. Unless otherwise indicated, the motion pictures 
are 16*mm. sound films and the filmstrips are 35-mm., silent. 

Film users who wish a complete bibliography of films dealing with 
teacher education, including social studies, should obtain Selected 
Films for Teacher Education published by Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Moreover, teachers and prospective leacliers who wish 
information on specific films available for use in teaching history, 
geography, and other social studies subjects in the secondary school 
should examine Educational Film Guide, a catalog of some 10,000 
films published by the H. W. Wilson Co., New York. The Guide, a 
standard reference book, is available in most college and public li- 
braries. 

Broader Concept of iletliod. Part J:Deoelopittg Pupd Interest (MP, .’.L'Craiv, 

13 min). Contrasts a conventional, leachcr-dominaied lesson and an informal 
class with teachers and students pfanrsing and svorking together. (Correlated 
Elmstrip, same title, S3 frames, also available.} 

Broader Concept of Method. Fart 2: Teachers and Pupils Planning artd Work- 
ing Together (MP, McCraw, 19 min). Students learning to work together fa 
class projects svith the help and guklance of the teacher. (Correlated filmstrip, 
same title, 37 frames, also available.) 
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Field Trip (MP. Va Ed Dept, 10 min). Basic steps involved in using a field 
trip as part of the instructioiial program; values of field trips; and field-trip op- 
portunities in Virginia. 

Film Tactics (MP. OSN/U\VF. 22 min). Ri^t and \vTong ways of using 
instructional films illustrated through imaginative scenes of the mental im- 
pressions of students during different tjpes of film utilization. 

Citing a Shop Demonstration (MP, USN/U^VF, 18 min). Hmv a shop 
teacher prepares for and demonstrates to a class of Navy trainees the making of 
a flanged tray. Illustrates elements of a good demonstration and how this method 
of teaching can be used effectively. 

How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides (MP, Ind U, 22 min). Seven types 
of 3K- by 4-in. lantern slides, techniques of making them, and possibilities of 
integrating their use with other instructional materials. 

Let’s Look at Maps (MP, Va Ed Dept, 10 min). How to understand maps by 
realizing that they are sj-mbolic representations of reality. While made for 
student use, the film gives teachers a better understanding of hosv the ability 
to read and interpret maps can be developed in tbeir students. 

Learning Democrocy through SchoohCommunity Prolects (MP, hlich 
U/Locke, 22 min). How the public schools of Michigan provide opportunities 
for students to experience democracy by participating in school and community 
projects. Curricular innovations, extracurricular activities, and methods of in* 
structJoQ. 

Learning to Understand Children. Part 1: A DlasnosHo Approach (MP, 
McCraw, 20 min) . Case study of a 15-year-oId ^1, badly maladjusted in school, 
and the teacher's attempts to learn the causes of the girl’s maladjustment 
Learning to Understand Children. Part 2: A Remedi^ Program (MP, Mc- 
Craw, 22 min). Continuation of Part I showing the teacher’s program, curricular 
and instructional, to help the girl become adjusted to herself and to the school 
environment 

Afainfainfng Closrroom Discipline (MP, McGiaw, 15 min). Two methods of 
discipline and tbeir results in terms of classroom behavior and student learning. 

Principles of the Art and Science of Teaching (MP. Iowa U, 55 min). D- 
lustrates through the activities of a higb-scfaool class io American history three 
principles of good teaching: (1) formulation of objectives, (2) selection of 
content and actirities, (3) adaptation of method. 

Problem of Pupil Ad/artT7»ent; The Drop^t (MP, McCraw, 20 min). 
Characteristics of a high-school program which cause students to leave school 
as soon as possible. 

Problem of Pupd Adjustment: The Stag-tn (MP, McCraw, 19 min). How 
"drop-outs" can be reduced when individual needs are met in a school program 
that stresses learning in terms of adjustment to everyday living. 

Safest Wag (MP, AAA, 18 min). Illustrates, through a class project in safety 
education, b^c principles of good teaching the uses of audio-visual methods, 
and democracy in the classroom. 

School fn Centerville (MP, NEA, 20 mm). lHustrative example of a rural 
school with a program geared to the needs of its community. 
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Teachers for Tomorrow (MP, Wise U, 22 min). How prospective teachers 
are chosen and prepared for a teadting career at the Vniversity of Wisconsin. 

Teaching-materials Center (MP, Va Ed Dept, 12 min). Depicts values to the 
classroom teacher of a teachiDg~materiaIs center; materials and resources avail- 
able ^m a good center^ orgaiuzation of such a center. 

Using the Classroom Film (MP, EBP, 20 min). Techniques of using an edu- 
cational film in a classroom situation, specifically, in a seventh-grade soda] 
studies class. 

We Plan Together (MP, TC, 21 min). How an eleventh-grade group plans 
cooperatively their class work. 


Sources of Films Listed 

AAA— American Automobile Aasociatimi, 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D C. 

EBP— Encyciopaeci'a Britannica Films, Inc, Wilmette, HI. 

Ind U-Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, Bloomington- 

lowa U-State University of Iowa, fowa Q'ty. 

Locke— Locke Films, Inc., 120 W, Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

McCraw— McCraw-HlU Book Company, Inc., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42i 
St., New York. 

Mich U-Unlvenity of Kilchlgan, School of Education, Ann Arbor. (Films dis- 
tributed by Locke Films.) 

NEA— National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, DC. 

TC-Teachers College. Columbia Univenity, New York. 

Va Ed Dept— Virginia State Department of Education, Richmond. 

USN— U.S. Navy Department, Washington 25, D.C. (Films sold under gov- 
ernment contract by United World Films. ) 

mVF-United World Film, Inc.. 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

Wise U— University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Madison. 
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Philosophy, of education, 1 
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Planning for American Youth, S 
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advantages of, 210 
American history, 215 
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cial studies) 

Socialized recitation, 218 
Study materials (see Materials] 

Study sidlls, 2S3 
aids in, 287-291 
communication, 286 
reading. 283-285 
use of references. 185-188 
Supervised study, as aid to critical think- 
ing, 239 

definition of, 275 
In lesson plan, SB 
and preplanning, 60 
problems of. 60 

grades 13 and 14. 299-291 
teacher difficulties, 290 
stod tcacher-ptrpl! plinnlng, SSO-SSl 
valves of, 277-278 

Supervision of social studies, 34S*30(1 
poinb common to all teaching situations, 
364 

qualifications of supervisor, 345-4150 
teacher-training te^niques for, 352-383 
Suroey Graphic, 187 

T 

Teacher of social studjes. 24-42 
curriculum for preparation of, 27-28 
for grades 13 and 14,39 
and guidance program, 50-51 
In-service growth of, 37 
and part of tcacher-educatlon institu- 
ti(Hi, 26 

problems of the beginning. 46-65 
responsibility of, for Lbrary, 133 
Teacher-pupil planning, 53-56, 114 
cxqiervised study and, 2S0-28I 
Teadiing of social studies. 320-4141 
evaluation of (see Evaluation of social 
studies teaching) 

bifiuence on, of external forces. 321 
of Federal Covemment, 321, 326- 
327 

of veteran. 328 

New York Times surveys, 321-4134 
(See also Methods of teajiing; Teacher 
of soda! studJee) 
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Teadiiag pontioo, lecuring and retaiaiog 
of. 32-06 

Testing, essay type of, SM 
gsienl coaunents on. 294 
objectives of, 2S&-3Cr2 
completion, 301 
dates. 302 

by muldple-cbtrice questions, 297 
reading, 302 

by tme-false questions, 290 
ttandardized tests, 306-307 
technical terms, 300 

Teatboolcs, soda! studies, organizations 
and. 93-101 
selectioo of, 94-101 
criteria for, 101-107 
Tlwt Jfen hfey Know, 97 
Thirty SehocU TeO Their Story, lT7n. 
Time. 136. 1S7, 167 
rim«-Picoy«ne, The. 143 
Traits, pupil, economic inflnences on. 47 
tg i p oitanee of, 46 

fadividoal, and co n troversial issues, 
46,62 

techniqaes for diaeovstng, 43-50 
U 

Unit method, 225-244 
advantages of, 227 


Unit method, definition of, 226 
examples of, 232-242 
as self-evaluation guide ftf teathing, 
242 

UnHed Confederate Veterans, 94 
US. Newt and World Report. 136, 167 
Use of commimity resources (tee Com- 
muni^ resources) 

V 

Visual aids, types of, 112 
blackboard, 127 
dklTtS, 121 
films, 121-123 
graphs, 116-111 
maps, 117-121 
pictures, 114-118 
television, 12S-129 
Vital Speeches, 167 

W 

U'ahe Vp Atnertee, 168 
Workbooks. 265-267 
advantages of, 266 
disadvantages of, 267 
World Conferenee of the Teaching Pro* 
feason, 150 



